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ADVERTISEMENT. 


R. de Voltaire was one of the 
few happy authors who lived 
to enjoy the full fruits of the moſt 
extenſive reputation. He lived to ſee 
his fame flouriſhing not only in his 
own country, but alſo diffuſed over 


all the civilized kingdoms and ſtates 


of Europe; among which he is uni- 
verſally admired for the fire of his 
genius, the brilliancy of his wit, the 
poignancy of his ſatire, the elegance 
of his ſtyle: in a word, for that 
nameleſs talent which engages the 
reader's attention and applauſe, in 
ſpite of himſelf, and rendering the 


performance inchanting alike to per- 


ſons of every age, nation, character, 


and complexion. 
A 2 But 
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But how much ſoever he may be 
admired in other countries, he ſeems 
to be peculiarly adapted by nature for 
the entertainment of the Engliſh peo- 
ple, diſtinguiſhed as he is by that im- 
petuoſity of genius, that luxuriancy 
of imagination and freedom of ſpirit, 
which have characteriſed the moſt 
eminent writers of the Britiſh nation. 

This congenial affinity appears in 


that eagerneſs with which his works. 


have been procured, tranſlated, and 
peruſed by the natives of Great Bri- 


tain; an impitience attended with 


ſome inconvenience, which it is our 
purpoſe to remove. 

The works of M. de Voltaire hav- 
ing made their firſt appearance in 
detached pieces, were partly tranſ- 
lated into the Engliſh language ſepa- 


rately by different hands, with very 


different degrees of merit, publiſhed 
in various parcels according to the re- 
ſpective ſchemes and abilities of the 

different 


ADVERTISEMENT. yr 


different edifors and tranſlators, who 


ſelected from the whole ſuch pieces 
only as they imagined would beſt ſuit 
their particular purpoſes. Thus the 
tranſlation of Voltaire's works hath 
been left incomplete with reſpect to 
the general plan, as well as irregular 
in regard to the printing and paper, 
the ſize and execution of the ſeparate 
volumes. - 

It may alſo be pronounced defec- 
tive in another ſenſe, Our author's 
imagination is ſo warm and impe- 
tuous, that it often tranſports him 
from image to image, and from ſen- 
timent to ſentiment, with ſuch rapi- 
dity, as obliges him to leave the pie- 
ture halt diſcloſed, and the connexion 
unexplained. In his proſe writings, 
he uſually burſt into the ſubject, and 
throws a glare of light on ſome par- 
ticular part, as if he took it for 
granted that the reader had before 


conſidered it in every other attitude 
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and point of view. Ts velocity of 
impulſe, added to a remarkable paſ- 
ſion for peculiarity in point of ſenti- 
ment, hath hurried him into ſome 
obſcurities, inadvertencies, and errors, 
eſpecially in the execution. of his hiſ- 
torical. tracts, which of all his works 
are the moſt univerſally read for en- 
tertainment and inſtruction, 
In order, therefore, to do juſtice 
to his merit, and at the ſame time 
fupply bis defects, we propoſe to pub- 
Uſh a complete and regular tranfla- 
tion of all his works, illuſtrated with 
notes hiſtorical, critical, and expla- 
natory, which may correct his miſ- 
takes, elucidate his obſcurities, point 
out his beauties, and explain his allu- 
ſions to the ſatisfaction of the public. 
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NTRODUCTION. 
The PLAN of the WORK; 
wane 


A Summary Account of what the Weſtern 
Nations originally were, and the Au-- 
thor's Reaſons for beginning this Eſſay 
with a Deſcription of the EasT. 


OU are at length reſolved, then, to ſur- 

mount the diſguſt you conceived from 

reading the Modern Hiſtory, ſince the decay of 

the Roman Empire, and to receive a general : 
idea of the nations which inhabit and ravage 

the face of the earth. All that you ſeek to 

learn in this immenſity of matter, is only that | 
which deſerves to be known; the genius, the _ — 
manners and cuſtoms of the principal nations, : 
ſupported by facts, of which no intelligent per- a 75 
ſon ſhould be ignorant. The aim of ſuch an | 


inquiry is not to know the preciſe year in 
which the brutal ſovereign of a barbarous peo- 
ple was ſucceeded by a prince unworthy of 
hiſtorical notice. If a man could have the miſ- 
fortune to incumber his head with the chrono- 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 
logical ſeries of all the dynaſties which have 


ſubſiſted, all his knowledge would be a jumble 
of words. As it is laudable to know the great 


actions of thoſe ſovereigns who have improved 


their ſubjects, and rendered them more happy; 


ſo is it reaſonable to remain in ignorance of 


vulgar events in reigns, which ſerve only to 
burden the memory. What advantage can you 
derive from the minute detail of a number of 
petty intereſts and connexions which no longer 
ſubſiſt? of families long extinct, that conteſted 
the poſſeſſion of provinces now ſwallowed up 
in.mighty kingdoms ? Every individual city now 
boaſts its own particular hiſtory, whether true 
or falſe, more voluminous and circumſtantial 
than that of Alexander the Great. There is 
more writing in the. archives of a ſingle. con- 
vent, than in the annals of the Roman empire. 


A reader muſt confine himſelf to certain li- 
mits, and ſelect only the choice parts from thoſe 
immenſe collections which the ſtudy of one per- 
ſon cannot poſhbly comprehend. They con- 
ſtitute a vaſt magazine, from whence you take 
what is neceſſary for your own occaſions, 


The illuſtrious Boſſuet, who in his treatiſe on 


one part of Univerſal Hiſtory diſplays the true 


ſpirit of an hiſtorian, has left off at the reign of 
Charlemagne. Your deſign is, by beginning with 
this zra, to form to yourſelf a picture of man- 
kind: but, you muſt often trace back your in- 
quiry to times of greater antiquity. That great 
writer, in briefly mentioning the Arabians, who 
founded ſuch a mighty 'empire, and apo 
1 uc 
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ſuch a flouriſhing religion, ſpeaks of them as a 
deluge of barbarians. He expatiates indeed on 
the Kovitians'; but wholly ſuppreſſes the In- 
dians and Chineſe, at leaſt as ancient and con- 
ſiderable as the people of Egypt. | 


Regaled as we are by the produce of their 
country, cloathed with their ſtuffs, amuſed by 
the games which they invented, nay even in- 
ſtrudted by the morality of their ancient fables, 
why ſhould we negleCt to learn the genius of 
thoſe nations which-our European traders have 
conſtantly viſited, ever ſince they firſt found 
Out the way to their coaſts * ? 


In-your philoſophical inquiries touching the 
concerns of this globe, you naturally direct 
your firſt attention to the Eaſt, the nurſery of 
the arts, to which the weſtern world owes 
every thing which it now enjoys. The oriental 
ant ſouthern climes inherit every advantage im- 
mediately from nature ; whereas we, in theſe 
northern regions, owe all to. time, to commerce, 
and to tedious induſtry. 


* 


The countries antiently poſſeſſed by the 
Celtz, Alobroges, Picts, Germans, Sarmatians, 
and Scythians, produced nothing but wild fruits, 
rocks, and foreſts. Sicily, indeed, is ſaid to 
have afforded a ſmall quantity of oats ; but as 
for wheat, rice, and the fruits of delicate taſte 


» 88 


* To the natives of India we are indebted for the bene- 
fits of agriculture, the manufaQures of ſilk, the game at 
cheſs, and the fables of Pilpay. | 
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and flavour, they grew on the borders of the 
Euphrates, in China, and in India. The moſt 
fertile countries were firſt inhabited, and their 


inhabitants firſt regulated by police. The whole 
Levant, from Greece even to the extremities. 


of our hemiſphere *, was famous in hiſtory even 
long before we knew ſo much of it as to be 


ſenſible of our own barbarity. If we want to 


know any thing of our anceſtors, the Celtæ, 
we muſt have recourſe to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, nations of a much later date than thoſe 
who inhabit the continent of Aſia, 


For example : Though the Gauls bordering 
upon the Alps, in conjunction with the in- 
habitants of theſe mountains, ſettled on the 
banks of the Po, from whence they penetrated 
to Rome about three hundred and ſixty years 
after the foundation of that city, and even be- 
ſieged the capitol ; we ſhould never have known 
of this expedition, but for the Roman hiſtorians. 
Though another ſwarm of the ſame people, 
about one hundred years after this enterprize, 
invaded Theſſaly and Macedonia, and advanced 
to the coaſt of the Euxine-ſea : all the infor- 
mation we have of this adventure, is from the 
Greeks ; and they haveneither told us who thoſe 
Gauls were, nor what route they followed. In 
our own country there is not the leaſt memo- 
rial of theſe migrations, in which our forefathers 


_Y — 


9 
E 


- * What our author means by the extremity of our he- 
miſphere, we cannot comprehend : if he means the northern 
parts of Europe, ſurely he has miſapplied the word Levant, 
which cannot be with any propriety extended farther north. 
wards than the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
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reſembled the Tartars : they only prove that 


we were a numerous and uncivilized people. 
The Grecian. colony that founded Marſeilles 
ſix hundred years before the Chriſtian ra, found 
it impracticable to poliſh the Gauls : the Greek 
language did not extend beyond their own ter- 
ritory. Neither Gauls, Germans, Spaniards, 


Britons, nor Sarmatians, know wi e of 


their own anceſtors, that happened above eigh- 
teen centuries ago, except the little they learn 
from the records of their conquerors. We are 
even deſtitute of fables, as if we had not courage 
to invent an origin: for thoſe vain conceits 
importing that all the Weſt was peopled by 
Gomer the ſon of Japhet, are fictions of the 
Eaſt. If the antient 'Tuſcans, who inſtructed 
the firſt inhabitants of Rome, knew ſomething 
more than ttie other nations of the Weſt, they 
either owed that knowledge to the Greek co- 
lonies that ſettled among them, or it was the 
peculiar property of that ſoil to produce men 


of genius; as the territory of Athens was more 


fruitful of the arts than were thoſe of 'Thebes 


and Lacedemon. But, after all, what monu- 


ments have we now remaining of antient Tuſ- 
cany ? None at all. We exhauſt ourſelves in 
vague conjectures on ſome * unintelligible in- 
ſcriptions which have eſcaped the injuries of 


time. As for the other nations of Europe, not 


one inſcription remains in any language which 
they antiently uſed. 


2ꝛů —— 


* All the Tuſcan inſcriptions are not unintelligible. The 
alphabet uſed by that antient people is aſcertained, and fe- 
veral inſcriptions have been clearly explained by the anti- 
quaries of Italy and England. 
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The coaſt of Spain was diſcovered by the 
Pheoenicians, as the Spaniards have ſince diſ- 
covered America. The Tyrians, the Cartha- 
ginians, and the Romans, were in their turns 
enriched by the treaſures of the earth, which 
that country produced. The Carthaginians 


found their advantage in mines as rich as thoſe 


. . . 1 5 h Firma 1. 4e. 
of Mexico ana Ceu 7 3 which 11a 


exhauſted *, as it will exhauſt the treaſures of 
the new world, Pliny gives us to underſtand; 
that the Romans, in the ſpace of nine years, 
drew from thence eight thouſand marks of gold, 
and about twenty thouſand of filver. It muſt 
be owned, that thoſe pretended deſcendants of 
Gomer made a very bad uſe of the various ad- 
vantages which their country produced ; ſecing 
they were ſucceſſively ſubdued by the Cartha- 
ginians, the Romans, the Goths, the Vandals, 
and the Arabians. 


What we learn of the Gauls from Julius 


Cæſar and other Roman authors, gives us the 


idea of a people that ſtood in need of being ſub- 
dued by a civilized nation. The dialects of the 
Celtic language were altogether frightful. The 
emperor Julian, in whoſe reign it was ftill ſpo- 
ken, ſays it reſembled the croaking of ravens. 
In Cæſar's time, their language was not more 
barbarous than their manners. Their druids, 
a ſet of the greateſt impoſtors, though well 


* The ſilver mines of Spain are far from being exhauſt- 
ed. There are ſome in the province of Eſtremadura, that 
yield plenty of ore, much richer than any that ever was 
brought from America, 


enough 
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enough adapted to the people whom they go- 
verned, uſed to facrifice. human victims, whom 
they burned in large and hideous wicker ſtatues. 
The female druids plunged their knives into 
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1 the hearts of the priſoners, and predicted future 


events from the flowing of the blood, The 
vaſt ſtones which appear a little hollowed on 
the confines of Gaul and Germany, are ſaid to 
be the altars on which thoſe ſacrifices were 
offered. Theſe are the only monuments of 
Antient Gaul. Thoſe who inhabited the coaſts 
of Bilcay and Gaſcony, ſometimes fed on human 
fleſh. We mult turn our eyes with horror 
from the contemplation of thoſe ſavage times, 
which are indeed a diſgrace to human nature. 


Let us reckon, among the extravagancies of 
the human imagination, the notion entertained | 
in our days, that the Celtz were deſcended from 
the Hebrews. They ſacrificed their own ſpe- 
cies, (ſay thoſe viſionaries) becauſe Jephtha ſa- 
crificed his daughter. 'The druids were clad 
in white, in imitation of the Jewiſh prieſts : 
like theſe, they had a high-prieſt ; and the fe- 
male druids were repreſentatives of Moſes's 
ſiſter and Deborah. The poor wretch pam- 
pered at Marſeilles, and offered as a ſacrifice, 
crowned with flowers, and loaded with curſes, 
was in alluſion to the ſcape-goat. They go fo 
far as to find ſome reſemblance between a few 
Celtic and Hebrew words, equally ill prononn- 
ced; and thence conclude that the Jews and the 
Celtz are of the ſame family. Thus reaſon is 
inſulted in our Univerſal Hiſtorics, and the lit- 
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tle knowledge we might have of antiquity 
ſtifled under a heap of-overſtrained conjectures. 


The Germans nearly reſembled the Gauls 
in their morals : like them they facrificed-hu- 
man victims: like them they decided their pri- 
vate diſputes by ſingle combat: the only dif- 
ference was, that the Germans were more 
fimple and leſs induſtrious than their neigh- 
bours. Their families lived in wretched cot- 
tages, at one end of which the father, mother, 
ſiſters, brothers, and children, lay huddled to- 
gether, naked, upon ſtraw ; while the other 
end was reſerved for their cattle. Theſe, how- 


ever, are the ſame people whom we ſhall ſoon 
ſee in poſſeſſion of Rome 


When Cæſar jnvaded Britain, he found that 
iſland ſtill more ſavage than Germany: the na- 
tives were ſcarcely at the trouble to conceal 
their nakedneſs with ſkins: the women be- 
longing in common to all the men of the ſame 
diſtrict. They had no other habitations than 
willow cabins: and the ornaments of both 


ſexes were figures painted on their bodies, by 
in the juice of 


pricking the ſkin, and pouring 
herbs; an art {till practiſed by the Indians in 


That human nature was for a long ſeries of 
ages plunged in this ſtate ſo nearly reſembling 


that of the brute creation, and even inferior to 


it in many reſpects, is a truth but too well con- 
firmed. The reaſon is this: it is not in the 
nature of man to deſire what he does not know. 

| He 


* 
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He required not only a prodigious ſpace of 
time, but alſo a number of lucky circumſtances 
for raiſing himſelf above the level of meer 
animal life. | 


Tou have therefore great reaſon for reſolving 

to make one ſtride to thoſe nations which were 

firſt civilized. Long before the empires of 

China and India commenced, perhaps the world 

produced nations that were knowing, poliſhed, 

and powerful ; and theſe were, perhaps, in the 

ſequel, plunged again, by deluges of barbarians, 

into that original ignorance and brutality which 

1s called the ſtate of nature. R 


The ſack of Conſtantinople was alone ſuf- 
ficient to annihilate the ſpirit of antient Greece. 
The Goths deſtroyed the genius of the Romans. 
The coaſt of Africa, heretofore ſo rich and 
flouriſhing, is nothing now but the haunt of 
pyrates and banditti. Changes ſtill more ex- 
traordinary muſt have happened in leſs favour- 
able climates. Phyſical and moral cauſes muſt 
have conjoined ; for although the ocean cannot 
have entirely changed its bed, certain it is, vaſt 
tracts of lands have been by turns overflowed 
and forſaken by the ſea. Nature muſt have 
been expoſed to many plagues and viciſſitudes: 
revolutions muſt have been frequent ; though 
we are ignorant of theſe events. With reſpect 
to us, mankind is a new ſpecies. 


Beſides, you begin your enquiries at the time 
when the chaos of Europe begins to aſſume a 
form after the fall of the Roman empire. Let 
| + LIE us 
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us then make the tour of this globe together: 
let us ſee the condition in which it then was, 
by ſurveying it in the ſame manner as it ſeems 
to have been civilized ; that is, from the eaſtern 
countries to theſe weſtern climes: and let us 
direct our firſt attention to a people who had a 
regular hiſtory, written in a language 2 
fixed, at a 2 when we knew — the uſe of 
letters. 
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Or CHINA; 


Its ANTIQUITY, STRENG TH, and Laws. 


* 


+ 5 HE empire of China was even then more 
extenſive than that of Charlemagne, 
eſpecially if we reckon Corea and 'Lon- 
quin, provinces at that time tributary to the 
Chineſe. It extended thirty degrees in longi- 
tude, and four and twenty in latitude, The 
body of this empire has ſubſiſted above four 
thouſand years, without having undergone any 
ſenſible alteration in its laws, cuſtoms, lan- 
guage, or even its faſhion of apparel. | 
Its hiſtory, which is inconteſtible, as being 
the only records that are founded upon ob- 
ſervations of the heavens, is traced back by the 
ſureſt chronology, to an eclipſe calculated two 
p00 thouſand 
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12 HISTORY OF | 
thouſand one hundred and fifty-five years be- 


fore our vulgar æra, and verified by the ma- 


thematicians belonging to the different miſhons, 
who having been ſent in theſe laſt centuries to 
that unknown people, have .at once admired 
and inſtructed them. Father Gaubil examined 
a ſucceſſion of fix and thirty ſolar eclipſes re- 
corded in the books of Confucius, and found 

but two of them doubtful, and two erroneous. 
True it is, Alexander fent from Babylon into 
Greece, the obſervations of the Chaldeans, aſ- 
cending four hundred years higher than thoſe 
of the Chineſe ; and this is without contra- 
diction, the faireſt monument of antiquity : but 
theſe ephemerides of Babylon were not con- 
nected with the hiſtory of events: on the con- 
trary, the Chineſe have joined the hiſtory of 
the heavens to that of the earth, ſo as to con- 
firm the one by the other. Two hundred and 
thirty years above the period of that eclipſe 
which we have mentioned, their chronology 
reaches without interruption, and is confirmed 
with proofs which they deem authentic, as 
far as the emperor Hiao, who laboured himſelf 
in reforming aſtronomy ; and who, through the 
whole — of a reign that laſted eighty years, 
continued his endeavours to enlighten and be- 
friend mankind. In China his name is ſtill 
held in the utmoſt veneration, like thoſe of 
Titus, Trajan, and Antoninus, in the annals of 
Europe. That he was for that time an able 
mathematician, proves only he was born in a 
civilized nation. We do not find that the an- 
tient magiſtrates amongſt the Germans or the 
Gauls, made any progreſs in reforming aſtro- 
nomy: 
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nomy. Clovis himſelf had no ſuch convenience 
as an obſervatory. 

We find fix kings preceding the time of Hiao, 
though the length of their reſpeQtive reigns is 
not certainly known. In this filence of chrono- 
logy, I think we cannot do better than have re- 
courſe to the rule of Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
having compared the number of years, during 
which the kings of the earth ſwayed the ſceptre 
in different countries, reduces each reign to two 
and twenty years, at an, average. According 
to this computation, which ſeems the more rea- 
ſonable, as it is moderate, thoſe ſix monarchs 
muſt have reigned about one hundred and thirty 
years: and this ſuppoſition is mbre conform- 
able to the order of nature, than that of two 
hundred and forty years, for example, aſſigned 
to the ſeven kings of Rome, as well as ſo many 
other calculations, which have been refuted by 
the experience of all ages. 8 

The firſt of theſe kings, then, whoſe name 


was Fohi, reigned at leaſt five and twenty cen- 


turies before the Chriſtian æra, at a time when 
the Babylonians had already collected a ſuc- 
ceſhon of aſtronomical obſervations; and even 
then, China was ſubjeCt to one ſovereign. Its 
fifteen kingdoms, united under one prince, 
clearly prove, that, long before this period, the 
country was well inhabited, regulated by laws, 
and divided into a number of ſovereignties; for 
a mighty nation is never formed but of a 
number of ſmall ſtates: it is the work of po- 
licy, courage, and eſpecially of time: there 
cannot be a more convincing mark of an- 
Uquity, | 
True 
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14 HISTORY OF. 


True it is, the tyrant Hoangti ® ordered all 
the books of the empire to be burned ; but * 
very ſtupid and barbarous decree ſerved as 
caution to the people to preſerve them care- 
fully ; and accordingly they appeared after his 
death. After all, it 1s of very little conſequence 

- to know whether the chronology contained in 
thoſe [books may be always depended upon. 
Suppoſe we did not know preciſely the time in 
which Charlemagne flourithed ; as we are cer= i 
tain that he made vaſt conquelts with mighty ü 
armies, it elearly follows that he was born in a 
Numerous nation, formed in a body, and incor- 
porated in the courſe of a long ſucceſſion of 
ages. Since the emperor Hiao, therefore, who MW 

. doubtleſs lived about two thouſand four hundred 
years before our common ra, conquered the | 
whole country of Corea, it is beyond all que- Mi 
ſtion, that his people were reformed even from 
the remoteſt antiquity +. 7 8 

The increaſe of the human ſpecies is not flo 
quick as it is generally imagined. One third 
Part of the children die under ten years of age. 
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„ Hoamti or Hoangti, according to Gemelli, invented 

mufic and muſical inſtruments, arms, nets, carts, ſhips, and 

' Carpenter's work; he cumpoſed ſeveral books of medicine, 

and his queen brought | into vogue the culture of filk-worms, 
with the arts of dying and weaving the filk, 

+ This is an inſereace which will by no means be allow- 
ed, We can eaſy conceive how a prince ſhould erect an 
empire compoſed of different nations, and then add a neigh- 
bouring country to his new dominions. Hiſtory affords 
many inftances of this nature, Charlemagne himſelf formed 

the empice of the Weſt, by unicing different nations, and 
then ſubdued the Saxons, The Turks, a barbarous people, 
ſounded their empire on the ruins of the Greek empire, and 

afterwards annexed Arabia to their dominions. 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe who have calculated the propagation of 
mankind, obſerve, that with very favourable 
circumſtances, a nation will hardly gain a twen- 
tieth part in the ſpace of one century; and very 
often the number of people is rather diminiſhed 
than increaſed. This is another proof of the 
antiquity of China. In the reign of Charle- 
magne, and long before that period, it was {till 
more populous than extenſive. 'The laſt com- 
putation we know, and that was confined to 
the fifteen provinces which compoſe China, pro- 
perly ſo called, amounted to near fixty millions 
of fencible men ; without including veteran 
ſoldiers, old men above ſixty, young men un- 
der twenty, the mandarins, the multitude of 
learned perſons, or the bonzes : much leſs the 
women, who are every where in proportion to 
the other ſex, nearly as fourteen to fifteen, ac- 
cordirig to the obſervation of thoſe who have 
made the moſt exact calculations touching the 
human ſpecies. At this rate, we can hardly 
ſuppoſe there are fewer than one hundred and 
fifty millions of inhabitants in China. Europe 
contains little more than a hundred millions, 
reckoning twenty in France, two and twent 
in Germany, four in Hungary, ten in the whole 
extent of Italy, as far as Dalmatia, eight in 
Great-Britain and Ireland, eight in Spain and 
Portugal, ten in European Ruſha, fix in Poland, 
as many in Turky within Europe, Greece, and 
the iſlands, four in Sweden, three in Norway 
| and Denmark, and about that number in Hol- 
land and the Low-Countries. We muſt not, 
therefore, be ſurprized at the immenſity of the 
Chineſe cities; that Pekin, the new capital of 
the empire, ſhould be nearly fix leagues in cir- 
| cumference, 
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cumference, and contain about four millions of 
people ; and there was formerly a ſtill greater 
number in Nanquin the antient metropolis ; 
or that a million of inhabitants ſhould live in 
one village called Quientzeng, where the por- 
celain is manufactured *. 

The forces of this empire, according to the 
relations of the moſt intelligent travellers, con- 
ſiſt of a ſtanding army amounting to eight hun- 
dred thouſand men well paid : five hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand horſes are maintained, either 
in the ſtables or paſture-grounds belonging to 
the emperor, for the cavalry in war, the jour- 
nies of the court, and the uſe of public couriers. 
Several miſſionaries, whom the emperor Canghi, 
in theſe latter times, from the love of ſcience, 
allowed to approach his perſon, relate that they 
have attended him in thoſe magnificent hunt- 
ing excurſions into Great Tartary, when one 
hundred thouſand horſemen and ſixty thouſand 
infantry marched along in order of battle. This 
is a cuſtom immemorial in thoſe countries. 
The Chineſe cities never had any other for- 
tifications than ſuch as common ſenſe dictated 
to all nations, before the uſe of artillery, name- 
ly, a ditch, rampart, and ſtrong wall. with tur- 
rets: even ſince the Chineſe began to uſe can- 
non, they have not imitated the Europeans in 
the ſtructure of their fortified places. Other 
nations have fortified towns : the Chineſe have 


— 
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* Kiamim or Nankin is above fix and thirty Italian miles 
in compaſs, without reckoning the ſuburbs, which are nearly 
as extenſive, or a floating town upon the canals. The 
whole together was ſaid to contain above thirty millions of 
ſouls ; but this account has been found to be greatly exag- 
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THE CHINESE. 17 
fortified their whole empire.“ The great wall 
= that ſeparates and divides China from the Ter- 
tars, built one hundred and thirty-ſeven years 
before Chriſt, {till remains through an extent 
of five hundred leagues, riſing to the tops of 
mountains, deſcending over precipices, being 
7 almoſt every-where twenty feet in thickneſs, 
and above thirty feet high *®. A monument ſu- 
perior to the pyramids of AÆgypt, both in uſe- 
fulneſs and immenfity. This bulwark, how- 
ever, could not hinder the Tartars, in the ſe- 
quel, from taking advantage of the inteſtine 
' troubles of China, ſo as to ſubdue the empire. 
But the conſtitutions of it was neither weakened 
nor Changed : the country of the conquerors 
became part of the empire they had ſubdued ; 
and the Mantchoux Tartars, who are now ma- 
ſters of China, have only ſubmitted ſword in 
hand to the laws of the country they invaded +. 
The ordinary revenue of the emperor, ac- 
cording to the moſt probable calculations, a- 
mounts to two hundred millions of ounces of 


— 
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It is built of large burned bricks, and a few ſtones» 
upon it. Thro' its whole extent, are large, ſtrong, ſquare 
towers, at the diſtance of two bow-ſhots from one another, 
This wall is continued half a league into the ſea, | 

+ The laſt emperor of the Chineſe race hanged himſelf in 
his own garden, that he might not fall alive into the hands , 
of Li, a captain of banditti, who had made bimfelf maſter 
of the imperial city, The general of the deceaſed emperor - 
ſollicited the affiſtance of the Tartar prince againſt this uſur- 
per, who was defeated. The auxiliary died before peace 
could be eſtabliſhed : but his followers refuſed to return to 
their own country, ſaying, the empire was due to their va + 
lour. They took poſſeſſion of Peking in the year 1643, 


and raifed the infant ſon of their deceaſed prince to the 
£ throne of China, | 
ſilver. 
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ſilver s. It muſt be obſerved, that the ounce 
of ſilver is not intrinſically worth one hundred 
ſols, as the hiſtory of China aflerts ; for there 
is no ſuch thing as intrinſic value in coin : but, 
rating our filver mark at fifty livres, the ſum 
will amount to twelve hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of French money, as it ſtood in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty ; I fay at 
this time, becauſe the arbitrary value ef money 
has changed but too often in this kingdom; 
and perhaps will change again. 'This is a cir- 
cumſtance not ſufficiently conſidered by writers, 
who, being more converſant in books than with 
buſineſs, are often very erroneous in their va- 
luation of foreign money. The Chineſe had 
gold and filver coin A Soma the dariques 
were coined in Perſia, The emperor Canghi 
collected a ſucceſſion of three thouſand different 
coins, among which were ſeveral Indian pieces, 
another proof of the antiquity of the arts in 
Aſia: but, for a long time, gold has been diſ- 
uſed as current coin in China; and is now be- 
come a commodity, as in Holland. Silver no 
longer paſſes current, but is fold according to 
its weight and ſtandard : copper is the only 
coin that maintains an arbitrary value in this 
country. The government, in hard times, payed 
in paper; an expedient ſince uſed in more than 
one ſtate of Europe; but the Chineſe never 
made uſe of public banks, which augment the 
riches of a nation by multiplying its credit, 
This country, the favourite of nature, poſ- 
ſeſſes almoſt all the fruits which have been tranſ- 


About fifty-five millions ſterling ; reckoning an ounce 
of ſilver worth five ſhillings and ſixpence. 
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RE planted into Europe, and many others, which 
uwe do not enjoy. Their lands are covered with 
9 corn, rice, vines, pulſe, and trees of every 
kind; but the natives never make wine, 
being ſatisfied with a kind of liquor which 
they extract from rice. Thoſe precious inſects 
XX which produce filk are natives of China, from 
| NING thowy were eoOnveved not a great while 
or e Ne e 
ago to Perſia, together with the art of Ag 
ſtuffs of the down that covers them. Theſe 
ſtuffs were ſo rare, that even in the days of 
Juſtinian, ſilk was ſold in Europe for its weight 
in gold. Fine paper of a ſhining white has 
been made by the Chineſe from time immemo- 
rial, with the fibres of bamboo cane boiled in 
water. We are ignorant of the æra at which 
they began to manufacture porcelain, and that 
fine varniſh which the Europeans begin to 
imitate with ſuch ſucceſs. They bave, for 
theſe two thouſand years, known the art of 
making glaſs, though not in ſuch perfection as 
i has attained in Europe. About the ſame 
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0 ? ime they invented the art of printing : this, 
- e know, is the method of engraving letters 
J n boards of wood, as firſt practiſed by“ Gut- 
1 5 
| tember 
ed q 
an John Guttemberg finding it difficult to execute alone 
er e idea he had conceived, aſſociated himſelf” with John 
he aut, a rich burgher of the ſame city; and theſe, with the 
ſiſtance of Peter Scheoffer, who was Fauſt's menial ſer- 
c at, and afterwards his ſon-in-law, actually executed 
O'” cir defign, in the year one thouſand four hundred and 
nſ⸗ ty. Scheoffer afterwards invented the method of found- 
es moveable types. The honour of this great diſcovery 
2 t printing is conteſted between the cities of Haarlem and 


'raſburg, in favour of Lawrence Coſter and John Mentel. 
$ 15 pretended, that this laſt employed as an under-ſtrapper 
one 
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becoming good naturaliſts, invented gun-pow- 


hundred, fixty-five parts, and one quarter: 
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temberg at Mentz, in the fiſteenth century. It 
is brought to greater perfection in China, where 
they have not yet adopted our method of uſing 
moveable types of caſt metal, though greatly 
ſuperior to theirs; ſo much are they attached 
to their old cuſtoms. The uſe of bells, among 
the Chineſe, is of greater antiquity. They have 
made ſome progres in chemiſtry ; and, without 
der, though they made no uſe of it, but at feſ- 
tivals, in fire-works, an art in which they ſur- 
paſſed all other nations. The Portugueſe, in 
theſe latter ages, taught them the uſe of- artil- 
lery 3 and they learned the art of 8 can- Wl 
non from the Jeſuits. Though the Chineſe 88 
did not exerciſe their talents in the invention 
of thoſe deſtructive inſtruments, they deferve 
no praiſe from that circumſtance, as they have 

maintained wars notwithſtanding. T hey made 
no farther progreſs in aſtronomy, than as it 1s 
the ſcience of the eyes, and the fruit of patience. 
They obſerved the heavens with great aſſiduity, 
remarked all the phoenomena which appeared, 
and tranſmitted them to poſterity. They, like 
us, divided the ſun's annual courſe into three 


they had a confuſed idea of the preceſſion of Wl 
the equinoxes, and the ſolſtices: and, what 

perhaps is ſtill more remarkable, they divided 
the months into weeks of ſeven days. They 
{till ſhew the inſtruments uſed by one of their 


11 


— — 


one Gensfleich, who betrayed him, and revealed the ſecre ne 
to John Guttemberg, at that time a goldſmith in Straſours ll 
But theſe allegations are not well ſupported ; and Guticn rs 
berg is generally eſteemed as the original inventor. * 


famous 
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famous aſtronomers, a thouſand years before 
che Chriſtian æra, in one of their towns, which 
is but of the third order. Nanquin, the antient 
capital, preſerves a braſs globe, which three 
men can hardly claſp in their embrace, ſuſtained 
upon a cupe of copper that opens: into this, a 
man is introduced to turn the globe, on which 
they have marked the meridians and parallels. 
ln Pekin, there is an obſervatory furniſhed with 
adſtrolabes and armillary ſpheres ; inſtruments, 
which, though inferior to ours in point of ac- 
curacy, ſerve as illuſtrious proofs of that ſupe- 
riority which the Chineſe maintained over the 
other nations of Aſia. True it is, though they 
9 knew the compaſs, they did not apply it to its 
proper uſe of directing the courſe of veſſels at 
ea. Their navigation was performed along 
Whore. Poſſeſſed of a country that ſupplies all 
their wants, they have no occaſion to roam, 


They conſidered the compaſs, as well as gun- 
is powder, in the light of ſimple curioſities ; nor 
ce. were they to be pitied for their ſimplicity. 


y It is ſurpriſing that this people, ſo happy at 
ed, invention, have never penetrated beyond the 
like elements of geometry; that in muſic they are 
\ree even ignorant of ſemitones; and that their aſ- 


tronomy, with all their other ſciences, ſhould 
de at once ſo antient and imperfect. Nature 
ems to have beſtowed on this ſpecies of men, 
0 different from the Europeans, organs ſuffi- 
"her ient to diſcover all at once, what was neceſſary 
che e their happineſs, but incapable to proceed far- 

er: we, on the other hand, were tardy in 
ur diſcoveries; but then we have ſpeedily 
ore drought every thing to perfection. The cre- 
e | dulity 
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dulity with which thoſe people have. always 
Joined the abſurdities of judicial aſtrology to 
the true theory of the heavens, is not ſo ſur- 
priſing. That ſuperſtition was once common 
to all mankind : we ourſelves have not been 
long cured of it; ſo incident is error to the 
human mind. 

If we enquire wherefore ſo many arts and 
ſciences, ſo long cultivated without interrup- 
tion, in China, have, nevertheleſs, taade ſo 
little progreſs z perhaps we ſhall diſcover two 
Cauſes that have retarded their improvement. 
One is the prodigious reſpect payed by theſe 
people to every thing tranſmitted from their 
progenitors. This inveſts whatever 1s antique 
with an air of perfection. The other is the 
nature of their language, which is the firſt prin- 
ciple of all knowledge. The art of commu- 
nicating ideas by writing, which ought to be 
Plain and fimple, is with them a taſk of the 
utmoſt difficulty. Every word is repreſented 
under a different character; and he is deemed 
the moſt learned, who knows the greateſt num- 
ber of characters. Some ſtudious perſons among 
the Chineſe have grown old before they could 
learn to write with facility. What they beſt 
know, cultivate the moſt, and have brought 
to the greateſt perfection, is morality, and the 
ſtudy of law. Filial reſpect is the foundation 
'of * Chineſe government. Paternal autho- 
rity is never infringed. A ſon cannot carry on 
a proceſs againſt his father, without the con- 
ſent of all the relations and friends, and even 
of the magiſtrates. The learned mandarins are 
conſidered as the parents of the cities and pro- 


vinces, and the king as the common' father of 
| the 
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the empire. This idea, rooted in their hearts, 
has formed, as it were, one family of this whole 
immenſe community. 

All the vices exiſt here as in other countries, 
but ſurely they are more reſtricted by the curb 
of laws conſiſtent and uniform. The learned 
author of admiral Anſon's voyage expreſſes great 
contempt for China, becauſe the vulgar at Can- 
ton exerted all their artifice to cheat the Engliſh. 
But are we to judge the government of a mighty 
nation by the morals of the populace in its 
frontier places“? Pray, what would the Chi- 
neſe have ſaid of us, had they ſuffered ſhipwreck 
on our coaſts, when the law of nations in Eu- 
rope confiſcated the effects, and cuſtom autho- 
riſes the murder of the owners ? 

The continual: ceremonies, which, among 


. the Chineſe, lay a reſtraint on ſociety, and are 
e never omitted, except among particular friends 
e within their reſpective houſes, have eſtabliſhed 
d through the whole empire a reſerve and de- 
d corum, which inveſt their behaviour with an 
- air of gravity and ſweetneſs. Theſe qualities 
g extend even to the loweſt of the people. The 
Id miſſionaries relate, that frequently in the pub- 
{t ic ſtreets, amidſt that embarraſſment and con. 
ht uſion, which in our country excite ſuch bar. 
he arous clamour, and ſuch brutal quarrels, they 
on A5 

0 * It is not only at Canton that the Chineſe practiſe de- 
on git; the natives of that country, ſettled in Batavia and 
n- dther places in the Eaſt Indies, are famous for the art of 
ren heating, This vice may be partly owing to natural cauſes, 

nd partly to the lenity of their laws, which puniſh fraud 

are y fine only. Beſides, it appears from Anſon's voyages, that 

cr? aud was not confined to the populace ; the very mandarins 

0 


ere detected in the moſt dirty ptactices of fraud, 
| have 
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have ſeen the Chineſe peaſants throw themſelves 
on their knees, to aſk pardon of each other for 
the ſtop of carriages, which every one laid to 
his own charge, and mutually aſſiſt in diſengag- 
ng the whole, without noiſe or tumult. 

n other countries, the laws puniſh the com- 
miſhon of crimes ; in China they do more ; 
they recompenſe the practice of virtue. The 
report of a generous and rare action being dif- 
fuſed through a province, the mandarin is obliged 
to give notice of it to the emperor, who beſtows 
ſome mark of honour upon him who has ſo 
well deſerved it. This kind of morality, this 
ſubmiſſion to the laws, joined to the adoration 
of a ſupreme being, form that religion which 
is profeſſed by the emperor and learned men vf 
China, The emperor has been high-prieſt 
from time immemorial, He ſacrifices to Tien, 
the ſovereign of heaven and of earth. He 
ought” to be the chief philoſopher, and firſt 
preacher of the empire. His edicts are gene- 
rally inſtructions and leſſons of morality *. 


We ſhould be glad to know how our author would 
reconcile to this excellent ſyſtem of government, and this 
humane diſpoſition of the Chineſe, the barbarous and in- 
human practice of expoſing infants, which prevails through 
the whole empire of China, : 


— 
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7 Of the RELIGION of CHINA. 

W Demonſtrating, that the government is not atheiſti- 
4 ; | cal; that Chriſtianity was not preached among 
: the Chineſe in the ſeventh century; and giving an 


account of ſome ſects eftablifhed in that country, 
(CONFUTSEE, by us called “ Confucius, 


who flouriſhed two thouſand three hun- 
* dred years ago, a little before the time of Py. 
thagoras, eſtabliſhed that religion which is 
f founded upon virtue. He taught and practiſed 
4 it, both in his elevation and humiliation ; ſome- 
5 times prime- miniſter to a king that was tribu- 
tary to the emperor: ſometimes an exile, fu- 
itive, and indigent. During his life he had 
five thouſand diſciples; and after his death his 
doctrine was embraced by the emperors, the 
coloa, that is, the mandarins, the men of 
letters, and all but the lower claſs of people. 
His family ſtil] ſubſiſts; and in a country where 
there is no other nobility than that derived 
from actual ſervice, it is diſtinguiſhed from 
other families, in honour of its founder. To 
his own memory they pay all honour : not thoſe 
divine honours to which no man can have any 


* 5 2 * 

728 EY . 
bes * Confucius was born in the kingdom of Lu, which is 
FF now the province of Xantung ; and is ſaid to have lived 
if about five hundred years before the birth of Chriſt, He 


1 was employed as miniſter by his ſovereign ; but, when thay 
monarch would no longer follow his ſage counſel, be re- 
 figned his employment, and retired into the kingdom of 
Sum, where he publicly taught the ſcience of moral philo- 

ſophy, with vaſt reputation, 
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- title, but ſuch as are due to a man who com- 
municated the moſt rational ideas of the divi- 
nity, which human nature could conceive with- 
out the help of revelation. For this reaſon, 
father Le Comte, and other. miſſionaries, af- 
firm, that the Chineſe had knowledge of the true 
God, when other nations were ſunk in idolatry ; 
and that they ſacrificed to him in the moſt an- 
cient temple of the univerſe. The charge of 
atheiſm, which in theſe weſtern regions is ſo 
liberally thrown at all who differ from us in 
point of opinion, has been likewiſe urged againſt 
the Chineſe. Yet none but ſuch inconſiderate 
people as we are, in all our diſputes, would pre- 
ſume to treat a government as atheiſtical, which, 
in almoſt every edict, mentions, ** A ſupreme 
„ Being, the father of all nations, who rewards 
& and puniſhes according to the rules of eternal 
&« juſtice; and who has eſtabliſhed between 
«© himſelf and his creatures, a correſpondence 
« of prayers and benefits, faults and chaſtiſe- 
& ments*.” Their religion, indeed, does not 
admit of rewards and puniſhments to all eternity ; 
and this very circumſtance denotes its antiquity, 
Moſes himſelf, in the Pentateuch, has not men- 
tioned a future State, The Sadducees among 
the Jews never believed in futurity ; and this 
doctrine did not prevail, until happily eſtabliſhed 
after the incarnation by the Lord of life and 
death 4. It is ſuppoſed, that the men of letters 
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This ſentence is contained in an edit of the emperor 
Yontchin, | | 

+ This has been the ſubje& of much controverſy : but, 
in our opinion, the learned Leland bas plainly proved from 
Scripture, that the Hebrews believed in a future fate. 


among 
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among the Chineſe had no diſtinct idea of an 
immaterial God; but it was unjuſt to infer 
from thence, that they were atheiſts, The an- 
cient /Egyptians, ſo famous for their religion, 
did not worſhip Iſis and Oſiris as pure ſpirits. 
All the deities of antiquity were adored under a 
human form; and what ſhews the flagrant in- 
juſtice of mankind, eyen among the Greeks, thoſe 


were ſtigmatized with the appellation of atheiſts, 


who did not ad mit of corporeal deities, but in the 
divinity adored a nature unknown, invinſible, 
and incomprehenſible. 

The famous archbiſhop Navarette ſays, that 
according to all the interpreters of the ſacred 


books in China, ** The ſoul is deemed an 
„ aerial igneous particle, which, when ſepa- 


<< rated from the body, is re- united to the ſub- 
* ſtance of the heavens.” This is the very 
opinion of the Stoics, which Virgil has ſo ad- 
mirably unfolded in the ſixth book of the Aneid, 
Now, certain it is, neither the writings of Epic- 
tetus, nor the AEneid, ate infected with atheiſm. 
We have calumniated the Chineſe, merely be- 
cauſe they differ from us in their ſyſtem of me- 
taphyſics, We ought rather to admire in them 
two articles of merit, which at once condemn. 
the ſuperſtition of the pagans, and the morals 
of the chriſtians. The religion of their learned 
men was never diſhonoured by fables, nor ſtained 
with quarrels or civil wars. In the very act of 
charging the government of that vaſt empire 
with atheiſm, we have been ſo inconſiſtent as to 
accule it of idolatry ; an imputation that refutes 
itſelf. The great miſunderitanding that prevails 
concerning the rites of the Chineſe, aroſe from 
our judging their cuſtoms by our own; for we 

C 2 carry 
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carry our prejudices, and ſpirit of contention 
along with us, even to the extremities of the 
earth, Genuflexion, which among them is a 
common compliment, we conſider as an a& of 
adoration ; we have likewiſe miſtaken a table 
for an altar: thus we may judge of every other 
circumſtance. We ſhall ſee, in its proper place, 
the manner in which our miffionaries were 
driven from China, by our own diviſions and 
diſputes, | 
Some time before the zra of Confucius, Lao- 
kiun had introduced a fect that believed in evil 
ſpirits, inchantments, and other deluſions, An- 
other ſect, reſembling that of Epicurus, was 
received and oppoſed in China, five hundred 
years before Jeſus Chriſt: but, in the firſt cen- 
tury of our æra, that country was deluged by 
the ſuperſtition of the bonzes. They imported 
from India the idol Fo, or Foe, which was 
adored under different names, by the Japoneſe 
and the Tartars, as a god that deſcended upon 
earth, The worſhip of this deity was extremely 
ridiculous ; and therefore the betetr adapted for 
the vulgar. This religion aroſe in India, about 
one thouſand years before Chriſt, and inſected 
all the eaſtern parts of Aſia. This was the god 
which the bonzes preached in China, the tala- 
poins in Siam, and the lamas in Tartary. It 
is in his name they promiſe eternal life, and 
that thouſands of bonzes devote their lives to 
exerciſes of penance, which are horrible to na- 
ture. Some of theſe enthuſiaſts lead their lives 
ſtark naked and in chains; while others wear 
huge iron collars that bend their bodies double, 
and keep their foreheads grovelling in the duſt. 
Their fanaticiſm is inſinitely ſubdivided. They 
are 
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are ſuppoſed to caſt out devils, and to work 


miracles; and they ſell abſolution to the people. - 


Some mandarins have been reconciled to this 
ſect; and by an infatuation, which proves that 
the ſame ſuperſtition prevails in every country, 
they have even been known to undergo the 
tonlure as bonzes, from motives of devotion, 
It is this very ſect, which in Tartary, has at its 
head the Dalailama, a living idol whom they 
adore; and this perhaps is the greateſt triumph 
of human ſuperſtition. 

The Dalailama, as the ſucceſſor and vicar of 
the god Foe, is ſuppoſed to be immortal. The 
prieſts keep in reſerve a young lama, deſigned 
in private to ſucceed the fovereign pontiff, and 
accoidingly he aſſumes that place, when this, 
who is demeed immortal, happens to die. The 
Tartarean princes never ſpeak to him but on the 
bended knee, He is ſupreme judge of all 
points of controverſy among the lamas. In a 
word, he has been for ſome time eſtabliſhed on 
the throne of Thibet *, on the weſt of China. 
The emperor receives his ambaſſadors, and re- 
turns the compliment with very conſiderable 
preſents, 

Theſe ſeAs are tolerated in China, for the 
uſe of the vulgar, as coarſe aliment raiſed for 
their ſubſiſtence; while the magiſtrates and 
perſons of education, who are in every thing 
diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar, feed on a purer 
ſubſtance. Confucius, however, was grieved at 


® Thibet is generally ſuppoſed to be one of the kingdoms 
of Great Tartary ; though ſome alledge it is the ſame coun- 
try as Targueſtan, ſurrounded with mountains which are 
always covered with ſnow, 
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this multitude of errors, and at the number of 
idolators who prevailed in his time; the ſect of 
Laokiun having introduced many ſuperſtitions 
among the common people; inſomuch that he 
expreſſes himſelf thus in one of his books: 
„% How comes it that we find the ignorant po- 
«« pulace guilty of ſo many more crimes than 
<< the learned? becauſe the people are governed 
„ by their bonzes.” | 

Indeed many of the learned themſelves have 
fallen into the error of materialiſm ; but this 
has had no effect upon their morality. They 
think virtue is ſo neceſſary to mankind, and ſo 
amiable in herſe}f, that there is no need for the 
knowlege of a God, to make her loved and fol- 
lowed. Beſides, we muſt not imagine that all 
the Chineſe materialiſts are atheiſts ; the firſt 
fathers of our own church believed that God 
and his angels were corporeal, 

It is pretended that, about the eighth century, 
during the reign of Charlemagne, the chriſtian 
religion was known in China. We are afſured 
that the miſſionaries found in the province of 
Kingſching, an inſcription in the Syziac and 
Chineſe characters. This monument, which is 
to be ſeen at length in Kircher, atteſts, that a 
holy man called Olopüen, conducted by the 
blue clouds, and obſerving the blowing of the 
winds, arrived from T'achin at China in the year 
1092 of the zra of the Seleucides, anſwering to 
the year of Chriſt 636; that as ſoon as he 
reached the ſuburbs of the imperial city, the 
emperor ſent a colao to receive him, and cauſed 
the chriſtian church to be built for his devotion. 
This inſcription evidently appears to be one of 
thoſe pious frauds which always meet with _ 

eaſy 
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eaſy credit: the ſage Navatette is of the ſame 
opinion. The country Tacin, the ra of the 
Seleucides, the word Olopiien, which, though 
ſaid to be Chineſe, reſembles a Spaniſh ſurname, 
the blue clouds that ſerved as conduQtors, the 
chriſtian church ſuddenly built at Pekin for a 
prieſt of Paleſtine, that could not ſet foot in 
China without incurring the penalties of death : 
all theſe circumſtances compared, demonſtrate 
the abſurdity of the ſuppoſition, Thoſe who 
are at ſuch pains to ſupport it, do not reflect: 
that the prieſts whoſe names appear on this pre- 
tended monument, were Neftorians ; and there- 
fore they are only conteſting in favour of he- 
retics. 

This infcription is of a piece with another 
found in Malabar, importing, that St. Thomas 
arrived in that country in quality of a carpenter, 
with a rule and ſtake ; and that he carried on 
his ſhoulders a huge beam, as a proof of his 
miſſion. There is plenty of hiſtorical truths, 
without intermingling ſuch abſurd falſities. It 
is very certain, that in the time of Charlemagne, 
the chriſtian religion, as well as the nations that 
profeſſed it, were utterly unknown in China. 
Jews there certainly were in this empire : ſe- 
veral families of that nation, equally vagrant 
and ſuperſtitious, had been ſettled in China two 
centuries before the chriſtian æra. There they 
exerciſed the profeſſion of brokers, which the 
Jews have followed in all parts of the world *. 
| I purpoſely omit taking a view of Siam, 
Japan, and all the other countries towards the 


* If the Jon were permitted to ſettle in China, why 
mould a prieſt of Paleſtine incur the pains of death for ſet- 
ting foot in that empire 0 7 
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eaſt and ſouth, until I ſhall come to ſpeak of 


that period at which the induſtry of the Euro- 


peans opened an eaſy way to the extremities of 
our hemiſphere, 
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Of the INDIES. 


1* following the ſun's apparent courſe, I firſt 

arrive at India, or Indoſtan, a country not 
quire ſo extenſive as China, and better known 
by the precious commodities which the induſtry 
of merchants has at all times imported from it, 
than by any accurate accounts. An almoſt 
continued chain of mountains ſeems to have 
fixed its limits on the fide of China, Tartary, 
and Perſia; and the reſt is ſurrounded by the 
{:ca, Nevertheleſs, India, on this fide the 
Ganges, was long ſubjected to the Perſians; 
therefore Alexander, the avenger of Greece, 
and conqueror of Darius, extended his conqueſts 
as far as the Indian ſtates that were tributary 
to his enemy, Sime the time of that mo- 
narch, the Indians have enjoyed their liberty, 
plunged into an exceſs of effeminacy, occaſioned 
by the heat of their climate and the richneſs of 
their ſol. 

The Greeks, before Alexander, travelled into 
India in queſt of ſcience. There the celebrated 
Pilpay, about two thouſand three hundred years 
ago, wrote thoſe moral fables which have been 
tranſlated into almoſt very language of the 
known world, The orientals, and parti- 

* cularly 
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eularly the Indians, treated all ſubjes under 
the veil of fable and allegory : for that reaſon 
Pythagoras, who ſtudied among them, expreſſes 
himſelf always in parables. The ſpirit of Pilpay 
reigned a long time in India, Pachimere, in 


the thirteenth century, tranſlated ſeveral works 


compoſed by their ſages ; of theſe the following 
is a very remarkable paſſage : ** I have ſeen all 
* the ſects recriminate upon each other the 
© charge of impoſture : I have ſeen the maꝑi 
% diſpute with rage and fury, upon the firſt 
© principle, and the ultimate end: I have 
& queſtioned them all, and found in thoſe 
© chieſs of different faQion, nothing but in- 
„e flexible obſtinacy, ſovereign contempt, and 
«© implacable hatred for one enother: IL am 
© therefore reſolved to believe none of their 
% doctrines. Theſe doQors, in their reſearches 
after truth, may be compared to a woman 
© who wants to introduce her gallant by a pri- 
© vate paſſage, but cannot find the key of the 
* door. Mankind in their vain enquiries may 
de likened to him who. climbs a tree where 
© he finds a ſmall morſe] of honey; but ſcarce 
„% has he eaten it, when he himſelf is devoured 
by the dragons that ſurround the tree which 
„ he had aſcended.” Such was the manner 
of writing practiſed among the Indians. Their 


genius appeared ſtill plainer in the games they 


invented. Of this ſort, is the game which we 
by corruption call cheſs. It is allegorical, like 
their fables; and contrived as the image or re- 
preſentation of war. The word ſheck, which 
is prince, and pion “, that ſignifies ſoldier, are 


* This is the piece which we call Pawn. 


C5 ſtill 
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ſtill preſerved in that part of the Eaſt, The 
arithmetical figures we uſe, which the Arabians 
imported into we about the time of Charle- 
magne, are originally derived from India. The 
antique medals, ſo much in requeſt among the 
Chineſe virtuoſi, may be urged as a proof that 
the arts were cultivated by the Indians, before 
they were known in China. | 
The ſun's courſe was divided into twelve 
parts from time immemorial. The year of 
the brachmans, and of the moſt ancient gym- 
noſophiſts, always begun when the ſun entered 
the conſtellation which they call Moſcham, 
and is known among us by the appellation of 
Aries, Their weeks always conſiſted of ſeven 
days; a diviſion of which the Greeks were 
ignorant: and their names were diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of the ſeven planets. Sunday they 
denominate Mitradinam: but it is not yet 
known whether the word Mitra, which among 
the Perſians likewiſe ſignifies the fun, is origi- 
nally a term in the language of the magi, or in 
that of the ſages of India. It is very difficult 
to diſcover which of theſe two nations taught 
the other; but if the queſtion was to decide 
between India and Ægypt, I ſhould conclude 
that the ſciencee were much more ancient in the 
former of the countries. My conjeQure is 
founded on theſe circumſtances: the land of 
India is much more ealily ſettled than that 
which borders upon the Nile, whoſe overflow- 
ing muſt have for a long time thwarted the firſt 
inhabitants, before they could maſter that river 
by digging canals: beiices, the ſoil of India is 
of a more varied fertility, which muſt have 
greatly excited the curioſity and induſtry of 


mankind, 
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mankind . Some have imagined that the hu- 
man race was originally of Indoſtan, alledging, 
that the moſt helpleſs animal would be, natu- 
rally produced in the gentleſs climate ; but the 
origin of almoſt every thing is concealed from 
our knowledge. Who, for example, will ven- 
ture to affirm that our climates produced neither 
inſets, herbs, nor trees, when all theſe were 
found in the eaſt ? 

India, in the time of Charlemagne, was known 
by name only; and the Indians did not know 
that any ſuch prince exiſted. The Arabians 
were ſolely poſſeſſed of maritime commerce, and 
at the ſame time, ſupplied Conſtantinople, and 
the Franks, with the commodities of India, 
The Venetians, indeed, went to fetch them from: 
Alexandria, The conſumption of them was 
not yet conſiderable in France, among private 
perſons : and they were long unknown in Ger- 
many, and all the northern countries. The 


Romans themſelves carried on this traffick, as 


the. 


— 


* This we take to be a very unſatisfatory reaſon, inaſ- 
much as it hath been always obſerved, that neceſſity is the. 
mother of induſtry and invention. We ſhould therefore 
ſuppeſe that geometry muſt have been firſt underſtood in 
Egypt, becauſe the overflowing of the Nyle deſtroyed their 
land marks, ſo that the natives were obliged to aſertain 
their property by the principles of ſurveying. In Chaldzs 
the ſkies were ſo ſerene as to encourage the ſcience of aſtro- 
nemy ; though we ſhould rather believe it was beft known 
among the Arabians, whofe country is, in a great meaſure, 
barren and deſolate, whoſe climate is ſo ſcorching, that they 
can hardly ſtir abroad in the day, and whoſe chief delight 
conſiſts in lying on their houſe-tops in the. night, and con- 
templating the heavenly bodies that roll over their heads: 
with ſuch amazing ſplendor, as cannot fail to excite the 
attention of the moſt incurious. 
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ſoon as they were maſters of Azypt ; thus the 
weſtern nations have always carried their gold 
and filver into India, increaſing the wealth: of 
that country, which was already fo rich in its 
own nature, The Indians being at all times a 
trading and induſtrious people, were neceſſarily 
ſubjected to a regular police ; and that people 
whom Pythagoras viſited for improvement, 
muſt have enjoyed the protection of wholeſome 
laws, without which the arts are never culti- 
vated; but mankind, even in the midſt of ſen- 
ſible laws, have always indulged ridiculous cuſ- 
toms, "That which conſtitutes the point of 
honour and religion among the women, in- 
ducing them to burn themſelves on the bodies 
of their huſbands, ſubſiſted in India from time 
immemorial, and is not yet aboliſhed. Their 
philoſophers throw themſelves alive into funeral 
piles, through exceſs of fanaticiſm and vain 
glory. Calan, or Calanus, who burncd him- 
ſelf in preſence of Alexander, was not the firſt 
who fet this example, One would imagine, 
that a nation where the philoſophers, and even 
the women, tbus devoted themſelves to death, 
muſt be warlike and invincible people : never- 
theleſs, every prince that attacked India has 
eaſily ſubdued it, ſince the time of the ancient 
SEZac, known by the name of Bacchus. 

It would be very difficult to reconcile the 
ſublime ideas which the brachmans preſerve of 
the Supreme Being, with their ſuperſtition and 
fabulous mythology, if hiſtory did not preſent 
the ſame fort of contradictions among thc 
Greeks and Romans. Some chriſtians have 
been ſett!ed two hundred years on the coaſt of 


Malabar, in the midſt of theſe idolatrous na- 


tions. 
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tions. A Syrian merchant, whoſe name was 
Mark Thomas, ſettled on that coaſt with his 
family and factors, in the ſixth century, and 
there left his religion, which was Neſtorianiſm. 
Theſe ſectaries multiplying a- pace, aſſumed 
the name of ** The chriſtians of St. Thomas,“ 
and lived, peaceably among the idolators : he 
that lives quiet is ſeldom perſecuted for his re- 
ligion. Thoſe chriſtians were entirely ignorant 
of the Latin church. T 


CCC 
C HAK F. . 


Of PER SIA, ARABIA, and MAHoMET. 


'F Urning our attention towards Perſia, we 
there find, immediately before the period 

I have choſen as an æra, the mol: important 
and ſudden revolution that we ever heard of 
upon earth. A new dominion, religion, and 
ſyſtem of morals had entirely changed the face 
of theſe countries; and this change extended 
a great way into Africa, Aſia, and Europe, 
That I may form to myſelf a juſt idea of Ma- 
hometaniſm, which hath given a new aſpe@ to 
ſo many empires, I will previouſly recapitulate 
thoſe parts of the world that firſt ſubm tred to 
its doctrines. Before the time of Alexander, 
Perſia extended her ſway from Ægypt to Bac 
triana, beyond the country now known by the 
name of Samarkande, and from Thrace to the 
river Indus. Though divided and contracted 
under the Selucides, it encreaſed again under 
Arſaces the Parthian, about 250 years before 
| Chriſt. 
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Chriſt. The Arſacides poſſeſſed neither Syria 
nor the countries bordering on the Euxine ſea: 
dut they diſputed the empire of the eaſt with 
the Romans, to whom they always oppoſed in- 
ſurmountable barriers. In the time of Alexander 
Severus, about the year 226 of the chtiſtian 
*ra, a private ſoldier of Perſia, aſſuming the 
name of Artaxares, conquered this kingdom 
from the Parthians, and eſtabliſhed the Perſian 
empire, in extent nearly the ſame as it is in 
theſe our days. You do not deſire to examine 
in this place who were the firſt Babylonians 
whom the Perſians conquered, nor in what man- 
ner- thoſe people boaſted four thouſand years of 
aſtronomical obſervations, though no more of 
theſe than a ſucceflion of nineteen hundred 
years could be found in the time of Alexander. 
You have no intention to wander from your 
ſubject, with a view to recollect the idea of the 
greatneſs of Babylon, and thoſe monuments 
more ſpecious than ſolid, whoſe very ruins are 
deſtroyed. No remains of the Aſiatic arts 
challenge, in any degree, our attention, except 
the ruins of Perſepolis deſcribed in ſeveral books, 
and exhibited in a variety of copper-plates. I 


know what admiration has been excited by 


thoſe fragments that eſcaped the torches with 
which Alexander and the courtezan Thais re- 
duced Perſepolis to aſhes, But ſhall we give 
the epithet of a maſter-piece of art to this palace, 
built at the foot of a chain of deſert rocks ? 
Certainly the columns that are till ſtanding, 
can neither boaſt of ine proportions nor ele- 
gant deſign. The capitals, overloaded with 
rude ornaments, are almoſt as high as the 
ſhafts of the pillars. All the figutes are as hard 

| and 
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and heavy as thoſe with which our Gothic 
churches are ſtill unhappily adorned. They are 
monuments of greatneſs, but not of taſte ; and 
the whole ſerves to confirm us in the opinion, 
that a reader, in confining himſelf to the hiſtory 
of the arts, would find but four ages in the an- 


nals of the world; namely, thoſe of Alexander, 


Auguſtus, the Medicis, and Lewis XIV. 

*he Perſians, however, were always an in- 
genious people. Locman, the ſame as Aſop*, 
was born at Caſbin. This tradition is much 
more probable than that which derives him from 
Xcthiopia, a country that never produced phi- 
loſophers. The maxims of the ancient Zerduſt, 
called Zoroaſter by the Greeks, who have 
changed all the oriental names, ſtill ſubſiſted. 
They are ſaid to be nine thouſand years old; 
for the Perſians, as well as the Egyptians, In- 


dians, and Chineſe, puſh back the origin of the 


world as much as other nations bring it for- 
ward. A ſecond Zoroaſter, inthe reign of Da- 
rius, the ſon of Hyſtſapes, did no more than 
bring this ancient religion to perfection. It is 
in theſe maxims that we find the firſt notions 
of the immortality of the ſoul, -and of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, There we 
ſee an expreſs deſcription of hell. Zoroaſter, 
in the writings preſerved by Sadder, feigns that 
God had indulged him with a fight of hell, 
and the pains reſerved for the wicked : there, 
among ſeveral kings, he perceived one without 


\ — — 
* ZEſop, if we may believe Maximus Planudes, Plutarch, 
Meziriac, Suidas, and Le Clerc, was a native of Phrygia, 


born in the town of Amorium, cotemporary with Solon, and 
ſubje& to Crœſus, the laſt king of Lydia, 


a foot, 
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a foot, and aſked God the reaſon of this mu- 
tilation. God replied, “ That wicked king 
did but one good aclion in the whole courſe of 
his life. Going one day to the chace, he ſaw 
a dromedary tethered at ſuch a diſtance from 
his trough, that he could not reach it ſo as to 
eat his provender ; he kicked the trough nearer 
the animal; and that foot I have placed in 
heaven ; the reſt of him remains here in hell.” 
This paſſage, which is very little known, ſhews 
the kind of pbiloſophy cultivated in thoſe re- 
mote times : a ſpecies of philoſophy always al- 
legorical, and ſometimes very profound. The 
Babylonians were the firſt who admitted of in- 
termediate beings between God and man. The 
Jews did not beſtow names upon the angels, 
till the time of their captivity in Babylon. 
The name of Satan, whlch firſt appeared in the 
book of Job, is a Perſian word; and Job is 
ſaid to have been of the ſame country. The 
word Raphael is uſed by Tobit, who was cap- 
tive in Nineveh, and wrote in the Chaldaic 
language. 

The two principles of Zoroaſter, Oroſmades, 
or Oromazes, the ancient of days, and Ari- 
manes, the genius of darkneſs, gave birth to 
the Manichæan doctrine. Lt is the Ofiris and 
Typhon of the Ægyptians; the Pandora of the 
Greeks, the vain effort of all the ſages to ex- 
plain the origin of good and evil. This theo- 
logy of the magi was reſpected in the Eaſt, 
under all governments; and in the midſt of 
every different revolution, the ancient religion 
was ſtill maintained in Perſia, where neither 
the gods of the Grecians, nor any other deities 
ever prevailed. | 

Nouſturven, 
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Nouſturvan, or Coſroes the Great, towards 
the end of the ſixth century, had extended his 
empire into part of Arabia Petrza, and Arabia 
Felix, From thence he expelled the Abyſſinian 
Chriſtians, by whom it had been invaded. He 
proſcribed Chriſtianity as much as he could 
within his own dominions, driven to this ſeverity 
by the treachery of his ſon-in-law, who em- 
braced the Chriftian religion, and raiſed a re- 
bellion againſt his ſovereign. In the laſt year 
of this famous king's reign, Mahomet was born 
at Mecca, in Arabia Petrza, on the 5th of May, 
in the year 570. His country was at this time 
involved in war, for the defence of her liberty, 
againſt the Perſians and the princes of Con- 
ſtantinople, who ſtill retained the name of Ro- 
man emperors. The children of Noufturvan 
the Great, unworthy of ſuch a father, laid waſte 
their own country with civil war and parricide. 
The ſucceſſors of the wiſe Juſtlinian intailed 
contempt upon the name of the empire. Mau- 
ritius was dethroned by the arms of Phocas, 
reinforced with the intrigues of the patriarch 
of Cyriaca and other biſhops, whom he after- 
wards puniſhed for having ſerved him fo ef— 
fectually. The blood of Mauritius, and his 
five children had flowed under the hand of the 
executioner; and Pope Gregory the Great, a 
bitter enemy to the patriarchs of Conſtantinople, 
endeavoured to gain over the tyrant Phocas to 
his intereſts, by loading him with the moſt ex- 
travagant praiſe, and condemning the memory 
of Mauritius, whom, in his life, he had as ex- 
travagantly/extolled, 24 

The empire of Rome, in the Weſt, was an- 
nihilated. A deluge of barbarians, Goths, 
Heruli, 
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Heruli, Huns, and Vandals, overflowed Europe, 
when Mahomet laid the foundation of the Muſ- 
ſulman religion and power, in the deſerts of 
Arabia, | 

Every body knows that Mahomet was the 
younger ſon of an indigent family; that he 
was a long time in the ſervice of a woman 
called Cadiſche, who exerciſed the profefſion 
of a merchant in Mecca; that he married his 
miſtreſs, and lived obſcure to the age of forty. 
It was not till then he had diſplayed thoſe talents, 
which ſpoke him ſo much ſuperior to all his 
fellow-citizens. He poſſeſſed a warm and ner- 
vous eloquence, deſtitute of art and method, 
fuch as was neceſſary to harrangue the Arabs; 
an air of authority and infinuation, animated 
by piercing eyes, and ſupported by a happy 
phyſiognomy ; the intrepidity and liberality of 
an Alexander, and that ſobriety which Alex- 
ander wanted to be completely great in every 
part of his character. Love, the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of a warm conſtitution, to which he 
owed ſo many wives and concubines, neither 
weakened his courage, his application, nor his 
health. In this manner he is deſcribed by the 
Arabian writers who were his cotemporaries : 
and his conduct verifies the picture. 

After having made himſelf entirely acquainted 
with the character of his countrymen ; their 
ignorance, credulity, and aptitude to enthuſiaſm, 
he plainly perceived that he ſhould be able to 
eret himſelf into a prophet. He feigned re- 
velations; he uttered predictions; he gained 
credit with his own family, which was perhaps 
the moſt difficult part of his undertaking. In 
three years he had acquired two and forty diſ- 
ciples, 
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ciples, who believed in him implicitly : Omar, 
who had been his perſecutor, became his apoſtle ; 
and at the end of five years the number of theſe 
amounted to one hundred and fourteen. 

He taught the Arabians, who worſhipped the 
ſtars, that their adoration was due to God alone, 
by whom they were created: that the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian books were corrupted and falſified; 
and therefore ought to he held in abhorrence : 
that all mankind were obliged, on pain of eter- 
nal puniſhment, to pray five times a day, and 
give charity; above all things, to acknowledge 
but one God ; to believe in Mahomet as his 
laſt prophet; and, in a word, to hazard their 
lives for their religion. He forbad the ule of 
wine, becauſe the abuſe of it was attended with 
dangerous conſequences, He retained the rite 
of circumciſion, which had been obſerved by 
the Arabians as well as by the ancient Ægyp- 
tians, inſtituted, in all probability, to prevent 
the ficſt powers of manhood from being abuſed ; 
a practice by which youth is often enervated “. 
He allowed polygamy, a cuſtom immemorial in 
all eaſtern countries. He made no alteration 
in the ſyſtem of morality, which has always 
been fundamentally the ſame in every nation, 


— 


* It will be no eaſy taſk to ſhew in what manner circum- 
cifion prevents the abuſe of puberty, Perhaps it would be 
leſs difficult to prove that this operation is productive of -a 
ſpurious paſſion, not fit to be named, which has prevailed 
in all ages among thoſe who have undergone circumciſion, 
The moſt feafible reaſon for its having been inſtituted in 
warm climates is, that it prevented thoſe excoriations. 
which in hot countries are occaſioned by a glandular dif- 
charge pent up between the prepuce and the part which is 
naturally covers, 

and 
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and which no legiſlator has preſumed to cor- 
rupt. In other reſpects, his religion was more 
ſlaviſh than any other, in its lawful ceremonies, 
in the number and form of prayers and ablutions. 
Nothing hampers human nature more than 
practices which ſhe does not require, eſpecially 
if they muſt be daily renewed. As a recom- 
pence for the righteous, he promiſed immor- 
tality in a future ſtate, where the ſoul ſhou!d 
be intoxicated with ſpiritual pleaſures; and the 
body, raiſed again to life with all its faculties, 
enjoy every ſenſual delight. This religion is 
diſtinguiſned by the appellation of Iflamiſm, 
which ſignifies revelation of the will of God. 
The book that contains it is entitled the Koran, 
that is, The book, the writing, or the read- 
ing,” by way of excellence, | 
All the interpreters of this work agree, that 
the morality it inculcates is contained in theſe 
words : Court thoſe who drive you out; give 
to thoſe who ſtrip you; forgive thoſe who in- 
jure you; do good to all; and never diſpute 
with the ignorant.” He ſhould have rather 
warned his people to ayoid diſputes with the 
learned ; but, in that part of the world, they 
never dreamed that any other country was en- 
lightened with ſcience, 
Among the incoherent rhapſodies that abound 
in this book, according to the orienta] taſte, 
we find, nevertheleſs, ſome inſtances of the 
true ſublime. Mahomet, for example, ſpeaking 
of the ceſlation of the deluge, makes uſe of 
theſe expreſſions : God ſaid, earth ſwallow 
up thy waters: heaven draw up thoſe ſtreams 
thou haſt poured forth. The heaven and the 
earth obeyed.” His definition of God is really 
| ſublime, 
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ſublime. Being aſked who was that Alla whom 
he announced; “ He it is, (he replied) who 
holds his being of himſelf, and of whom all 
other Beings hold their exiſtence : who neither 
engenders nor is engendered ; and to whom 
nothing can be likened through the whole ex- 
tent of being.” 

True it is, the book is crowded with contra- 
ditions, abſurdities, and anachroniſms. Thro' 


the whole of it we perceive a total ignorance of 


the moſt ſimple and beſt known principles of 
natural philoſophy. This is the touch-ſtone of 
the books which the profeſſors of falſe religion 
pretend to be written by divine inſpiration : 
for God is neither ignorant nor abſurd : yet 
they are adored by the vulgar, who cannot diſ- 
cern theſe errors, which the imans employ a 
deluge of words to palliate, 

Some people concluded, from an equivocal 
paſſage of the Alcoran, that Mahomet could 
neither read nor write ; a circumſtance, which, 
if true, would have rendered his ſucceſs ſtill 
more prodigious. But it is not at all likely, 
that a man, who had been ſo long in trade, 
ſhould be ignorant of that which was ſo ne- 
ceſſary in traflfick : it is ſtill more improbable 
that a man ſo well verſed in the hiſtories and 
mythology of his country, ſhould be ignorant 
of that which even the children practiſed. Be- 
ſides, the Arabian authors relate, that Mahomet 
on his death-bed called for the implements of 
writing. 

He was perſecuted at Mecca, and his flight 
from that city, which is denominated Hejira, 
became the zra of his glory, as well as the 
foundation of his empire, From a fugitive he 


ſtarted 
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ſtarted up a conqueror, While a refugee at Me: 
dina, he made a converts of the people, and uſed 
them for the accompliſhment of his deſigns. 
He, firſt of all, with one hundred and thirty 
men, defeated the inhabitants of Mecca, who 
marched againſt him to the number of a thou- 
ſand. This vidory, which appeared a miracle, 
in the eyes of his followers, perſuaded them 
that God fought for them as they fought ſor 
bis glory. From the firſt ny ny preſaged 
the conqueſt of the world, ahomet took 
Mecca, and ſaw his perſecutors humbled at 
his feet. In nine years, by his preaching 
and his arms, he conquered all Arabia, a coun- 
try as extenſive as Perſia, which neither the 
Perſians nor the Romans could ſubdue. In the 
beginning of his ſucceſs, he had written to Coſ- 
roes II. ſovereign of Perſia, to the emperor 
Heraclius, to the prince of the Coptes, governor 
of Ægypt, to the king of the Abyflinians, and to 
a monarch called Mandar, who reigned over a 
province in the neighbourhood of the Perſian 
ph. He had the boldneſs to propoſe that 
they ſhould embrace his religion; and what is 
more aſtoniſhing, two of theſe princes actually 
turned Mahometans ; theſe were the kings of 
Abyſſinia, and this Mandar. Coſroes tore the 
Jetter in a tranſport of indignation. Heraclius 
ſent valuable preſents, by way of anſwer, to 
Mahomet. The Coptic prince preſented him 
with a maiden who was deemed a maſter- piece 
of nature, and known by the epither of the 
« Beautiful Mary,” | 
Mahomet, at the expiration of nine years, 
believing himſelf ſtrong enough to extend his 


conqueſts and religion among the Greeks and 
Perſians, 
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Perſians, began with an invaſion of Syria, at 
that time ſudject to Heraclius, from whom he 
wreſted divers cities. This emperor, intoxi- 
cated with metaphyſical diſputes concernin 
religion, who had eſpouſed the doQtrine of the 
Monothelites, received, almoſt at the ſame 
time, two very fingular propoſals ; one from 
Coſroes, by whom he had been long ſubdued, 
and the other from Mahomet. The firſt in- 
ſiſted upon his embracing the religion of the 
magi, and Mahomet expreſſed his deſire that 
he ſhould become a Muſſulman. 

The new prophet left it to the option of 
thoſe he conquered, either to profeſs his reli- 
gion, or pay a tribute, which was regulated by 
the Alcoran at thirteen drachmas of filver an- 
nually for every head of a family. Such a 
moderate tax plainly proves, that the people 
who ſubmitted . were extremely poor: but the 
tribute has been grearly increaſed ſince that 
period, Of all the legiſlators who have founded 
religions, he alone extended his by dint of con- 
queſt. Other nations have introduced their 
worſhip among their neighbours with fire and 
ſword; but no founder of a ſe& was at the 
ſame time a conqueror. This privilege alone 
is, in the eyes of Muſſulmans, an inconteſtible 
proof that the Deity took eſpecial care to afliſt 
the efforts of their prophet. 

At length Mahomet, having made himfelf 
maſter of Arabia, and formidable to all his 
neighbours, was attacked by a mortal diſtemper 
at Medina, in the ſixty-fourth year of his age; 
and reſolving that his laſt moments ſhould de- 
note the hero and the ſaint, exclaimed: ** Let 


him whom I have injured or oppreſſed appear, 
and 
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and I am ready to make reparation,” A man 
ſtood up, and demanded payment of a ſum that 


was due to him from the prophet : Mahomet. 
ordered it to be pail immediately, and in a 
little time expired, reſpected as a great man, 
even by thoſe who knew he was an impoſtor z 
and revered as a prophet by the reſt of his coun- 
trymen. I "ey ; it 217 1088. f ie 4 ; 
His cotemporaries of Arabia wrote à very 
circumſtantial detail life, whole 
ſavours ſtrong of the barbarous ſimplicity of the 
times called heroic. His cqutract of marriage 
with his firſt wife, is exprelſed in theſe terms : 
« While Cadiſche continues to love Mahomet, 
and. is in like manner beloved of him.” We 
find a minute deſcription of the banquets which 
his wives prepared; with the very names of his 
ſwords and horſes. One may, obſerve, through. 


the whole charaQer , of | his, people,,.a ftrong 


conformity in; manners with the ancient He- 
brews, I ſpeak only, of manners; the ſame 
ardour to engage in battle in the name of the 
Lord, the ſame thirſt after plunder, the ſame. 
diviſian.,of the ſpoil, and every part of theit 
conduct pointing towards this objiec. 
But without conſidering any other than hu- 
man circumſtances, and ſtill abſtracting from 
the judgments of God, and the 1 04 ways 
of providence, we may aſk why. Mahomet and 
bis ſucceſſors, who begun their conqueſts pre- 
ciſely in the manner of the Jews, were ſo much 
ſuperior to them in their atchievements and ſuc- 


ces? Was not the difference owing to the dif. 


ferent conduct of the two nations ? The Muſ- 
ſulmans exerting their chief care in ſubjefting 
the vanquiſhed to their religion, fometimes by 

"FEA n 4; force, 


k his life, The whole 
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force, and ſometimes by dint of . perfuafion. 
The Hebrews, on the contrary, never admit- 
ted foreigners into a participation of their wor- 
ſhip. The Arabian Muffulmans always incor- 
porated other nations with their own : the He- 
brews carefully ſecluded themſelves from every 
other people. In a word, the Arabians ſeem to 


have poſſeſſed a more courageous enthuſiaſm, 


with a more bold and generous policy. The 
Hebrews looked with horror on all other. na- 
tions, in the apprehenſion of being enſlaved : 
whereas the people of Arabia endeavoured to 
attract every thing, and believed themſelves 
created for dominion. Mahomet's laſt will 
was not executed, He had bequeathed the 
empire to his ſon- in- aw Hali, and his daughter 
Fatima: but ambition, which even tranſcends 
fanatiſm, engaged the chiefs of the army to 
declare old Abubeker, his father-in-law, caliphg 
that is, vicar of the prophet, in hope of being 
ſoon able to ſhare the ſucceſſion among them- 
felves. Halj, mean while, remained in Arabia, 
waiting for an opportunity to ſignalize his 
talents. | | 
A bubeker's firſt ſtep was to collect, in one 
volume, the ſcattered ſheets of the Koran; the 


Chapters of the book were read in preſence of 


all the chiefs, and its authenticity was invariably 
eſtabliſhed, In a little time Abubeker marched 
at the head of his Muſſulmans into Paleſtine, 
where he defeated the brothers of Heraclius, 
He died ſoon after this victory, with the repu- 
tation of the moſt generous man alive; for his 
own ſhare of the booty, which was divided, he 
never took more than about twenty pence 
a-day ; thereby demonſtrating hoy well a con- 

Vol. I. tempt 
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tempt of low ſelf-intereſt will agree with that 
ambition which ſelf-intereſt of a higher order 
inſpires. | 

Abubeker is eſteemed among the Mahome- 
tans, as a great character, and a faithful Muſ- 
ſulman : he is reckoned one of the ſaints of 
the Koran. The Arabians record that his laſt 
will was couched in theſe terms: In the 
name of God moſt merciful, this is the laſt Will 
of Abubeker, made at a time when he was 
about to paſs from this world to the next; at 
a time when infidels begin to believe, when the 
wicked. ceaſe to doubt, and the liar tells the 
truth.” This ſeems to be the preamble. of a 
man who was really convinced ; yet Abubeker, 
as the father-in-law of Mahomet, had oppor- 
tunites of examining the prophet nearly. He 
muſt either have been deceived himſelf, or ated 
as accomplice in an illuſtrious impoſture, which 
he looked upon as a neceſſary fraud. The rank 
he maintained obliged him to ſupport at his 
death, what in his life-time he had impoſed on 
his fel jow-creatures. 

Omar, choſen his ſucceſſor, was one of the 
moſt rapid conquerors that ever ravaged the 
face of the earth. His firſt exploit was the re- 
duction of Damaſcus, famous for the fertility 
of its ſoil, for its ſteel manufactures, the beſt 
in the world, and the ſilk ſtuffs that ſtil] bear 
its name. The Greeks, who aſſumed the name 
of Romans, he drove trom Syria and Pheœnicia. 
After a long ſiege, he, by capitulation, got poſ- 
ſeſſion of [eruſalem, which had been almoſt 
always in the hands of foreigners, from the 
time when David wreſtcd it from its ancient 


poſſeſſors. 


At 
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At the ſame period, Omar's lieutenants ad- 
vanced into Perſia, The laſt of the Perlian 
kings, whom we call Hormiſdas LV. gives bat- 
tle to the Arabians within a few leagues of Ma- 
dain, the capital of that empire. He loſes the 
battle with his life; and the Perſians acknow- 
ledge the dominion of Omar, even more eaſily 


than they had formerly ſubmitted to the yoke 


of Alexander, Then fell that ancient tel gion 
of the Magi, which had been reſpected by the 
conqueror of Darius; for he never encroached 
upon the religion of the nations whom he ſub- 
dued. 

The Magi adored one God, were enemies 
to idolatry, and revered the fire that animates 
nature, as an emblem of the Deity. The 
looked upon their own worſhip as the moſt 
ancient and pure of al] religions. Their know- 
ledge of mathematics, aſtronomy, and hiſtory, 
increaſed their contempt for their conquerors, 
who were at that time extremely ignorant. 
They could not abandon a religion conſecrated 
through ſo many ages, for the upſtart ſect of 
their enemies. The greater part of them re- 
ticed to the confines of Perſia and India: there 
they live at this day, under the denomination 
of Gaures or Guebres, marrying only among 
themſelves, maintaining the ſacred fire, and 
faithfully attached to all they know of their 
ancient worſhip ; but altogether igno ant, d: ſ- 
piſed, and, except in their poverty, reſembling 
the Jews ſo long diſperſed, without mingling 
in alliance with other nations: but they may 
be {till more properly compared to the Banyans, 
who are eſtabliſhed and diſperſed in no other 
countries but Perſia and India, A great num- 
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ber of Guebre families, or Ignicolæ, remained, at 
Iſpahan, till the reign of Sha-abas, who ba- 
niſhed them in the ſame manner as” I{abella 
expelled the Jews from Spain. Theſe Ignicolæ 
have for a long time anathematized Alexander 
and Mahomet in their prayers: in all proba- 
bility they now extend their curſes to Sha-abas 
alſo. ; 

While oneof Omar's lieutenants ſubdues Per- 
fia, another conquers from the Romans the 
whole country of Agypt, and great part of Ly- 
bia. It was in the courſe of this war that they 
burned the famous library at Alexandria, a mo- 
nument of the knowledge, as well as of the 
errors of mank ind, begun by Ptolomy Phil- 
adelphus, and augmented by ſuch a number of 
monarchs. At that time the Saracens rejected 
all ſcience but what was contained in the Koran; 
but 'they had already demonſtrated that their 
genius was capable of extending to every ſub- 
jet. Their undertaking to renew the old canal 
firſt dug by the kings of /Egypt, and afterwards 
repaired by Trajan, for joining the Nile and 
the Red Sea, was an enterprize worthy of the 
moſt enlightened ages. A governor of Ægypt 
undertzkes, and even accompliſhes this great 
work in the caliphate of Omar. Whata wide 
difference between the genius of the Arabians, 
and that of the Turks | Theſe laſt have let a 
work run to ruin, the prefervation of which 
was of greater conſequence than the conqueſt of 
a mighty province. | 

'The ſucceſs of that conquering people ſeems 
rather to have been owing to the enthuſiaſm by 
which they were animated, and to the ſpirit of 
the nation in general, than to the ä of 
| 4 | their 
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their conductors; for Omar was aſſaſſinated in 
the year 603, by a Perſian ſlave; and Otman, his 
ſucceſſor, met with the ſame fate in an inſur- 
rection that happened in 655. Hali, the cele- 
brated ſon-in-law of Mahomet, is not elected 
to the ſovereign power until the ſtate is in- 
volved in troubles. Like his predeceſſors, he 
is murdered in five years; and in the mean time 
the Muſſulman arms are always proſperous. 
This Hali, whom the Perſians revere at this 
day, and whole principles they follow in oppo- 
ſition to thoſe of Omar, at length obtains the 
caliphate, and transfers the ſeat of the caliphs 
from Medina, where Mahomet lies buried, to 
Couffa, on the banks of the Euphrates, a city 
of which ſcarce any ruins now remain. This 
was the fate of Babylon, Seleucia, and all the 
ancient cities of Chaldea, which were wholly 
built of bricks. | ö 
It is very evident, that the genius of the 
Arabians, ſet in motion by Mahomet, did 
every thing by dint of its own ſtrength, tor the 
ſpace of near three centuri:cs ; thus reſembling 
the genius of the ancient Romans. Nay, it 
was in the reign of Valid, the moſt unwarlike 
of all the caliphs, that their greateſt conqueſts 
were atchieved. One of his generals, in the 
year 707, extended his empire as far as Samar- 
kande. Another, at the ſame time, invaded 
the empire of the Greeks, towards the Black 
Sea. A third, in the year 711, ſailed from 
Agypt into Spain, a country which has been 
with eaſe ſubdued ſucceſſively by the Cartha- 
ginians, the Romans, and Goths, and Vandals, 
and at length by theſe Arabs, who were known 
by the appellation of Moors, There they at 
D 3 firſt 


firſt founded the kingdom of Cordova. The 
ſultan of Egypt indeed ſhook off the yoke 
of the great caliph of Bagdat; and Abde- 
Tame, governor of Spain, which he had con- 
quered, no longer acknowledged the ſultan of 
Agypt : but for all that, it was to the arms of 
the Muſſulmans that all thoſe ſucceſſes were 
owing. | 

This Abderame “, the grandſon of caliph 
Heſham, ſubdued the kingdoms of Caſtile, Na- 
varre, Portugal, and Arragon ; he made a ſet- 
tlement in Pecan ag became maſter of Gui- 
enne and Poitou ; and had not Charles Marte] 
deprived him of his good fortune and his life 
together, France would have been a Maho- 
metan province, 

After the reigns of nineteen caliphs of the 
houſe of the Ommiades, the dynaſtey of the 
caliphs Abaſides began about the year 752 of 
the chriſtian era : Abougiafar Almonzor, the 
ſecond caliph of this race, fixed the ſeat of that 
great empire at Bagdat in Chaldæa, on the other 
{ide of the river Euphrates. The Turks ſay he 
laid the foundation of this city; the Perſians 
aſſure us it was of great antiquiy, and that he 
did no more than order it to be repaired. This 
is the city which is ſometimes called Babylon, 
and has been the ſource of ſo many wars be- 
tween Perſia and Turkey +. SH 

E 


* Abderame I, or Abdalrachman, was ſurnamed Abdel, 
or the Juſt ; nevertheleſs, he ravaged all Spain, and compel- 
led all his neighbour kings to pay him tribute ; from Aurelius 
he exacted a yearly ſupply of one hundred young maidens. 

+ Bagdat is fituated, not on the Euphrates, but on the 

er Tigris, in the province of Yerach ; it is the ancient 
| Seleucia, 
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The dominion of the caliphs laſted 655 
years. Though deſpotic in religion as well as 
in government, they were never worſhipped 
like the great lama : but they enjoyed a more 
ſubſtantia) authority; and even in the times of 
their decay they met with reſpe& from thoſe 
princes by whom they were .perſecuted. All 
the ſultans, whether Turks, Arabians, or Tar- 
tars, received the inveſtiture from the caliphs, 
with much Jeſs diſpute than many Chrittian 
princes have had with the pope on the ſame 
ſubjet. They did not kiſs the caliph's feet ; 
but they proſtrated themſelves upon the threſhold 
of his palace. 

If ever power threatened the whole earth 
with ſubjection, it was that of the caliphs : for 
they poſſeſſed the right of the throne, and of 
the altar; of the ſword, and of the ſpirit ; their 
orders were received as oracles, and their ſol- 
diers were ſo many deſperate enthuſiaſts. In 
the year 671, they beſieged Conſtantinople, 
which was doomed to be one day a Mahometan 
capital, and the almoſt inevitable diſſenſions 
among fo many ferocious chiefs did not ſtop 
the courſe of their conqueſts. In this particu- 
lar they reſembled the ancient Romans, who in 
the midſt of their civil wars ſubdued the country 
of Aſia Minor. | 

The politeneſs of the Mahometans increaſed 
with their power. Thoſe caliphs, ſtill acknow- 


ledged ſovereigns in religion, and as apparant 


head of the empire, even by thoſe diſtant princes 


—— 


Seleucia, which was built from the ruins of Babylon. The 
Arabians call it Dar-al-Sani, which fignifies the Peaceful 


habitation, 
| D 4 who 
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who no longer obeyed their orders, lived quietly 
in their new Babylon, and the arts ſoon revived 
under their countenance and protection. Aaron 
Rachild, cotemporary with Charlemagne, and 
more reſpected than any of his predeceffors, 
whoſe commands were obeyed in Spain, and in 
the Indies, reanimated the ſciences, taught the 
agreeable and uſeful arts to flouriſh, invited 
learned men into his empire, compoſed verſes, 
and took fuch meaſures, that, throughout his 
vaſt dominions, barbarity gave way to polite- 
neſs, In his reign the Arabians, who had al- 
ready adopted the Indian cyphers, imported 
them into Europe. In Germany and France, 
we had no other knowledge of aſtronomy but 
what we learned of the ſame people. The 
ſingle word Almanack is ſtill a proof of this aſ- 
ſcrtion. | 

The Almagift of Ptolemy was at that time 
tranſlated from the Greek into_ the Arabic 
languade, by the aſtronomer Benhonain. The 
caliph Almamon cauſed a degree of the meri- 
dian to be meaſured geometrically, in order to 
determine the magnitude of the earth; an ope- 
ration which was not performed in France till 
nine hundred years after_ this period, in the 
reign of Lewis XIV. The ſame aſtronomer 
Bonhonain made conſiderable progrefs in his 
obſervations: he diſcovered that either Ptolemy 
had fixed the ſun's utmoſt declination too far 
northwards, or that the obliquity of the ecliptic 
was changed: he even perceived that the pe- 
riod of fix and thirty thouſand years, aſſigned 
for the revolution of the fixed ſtars from eaſt to 
weſt, muſt be conſiderably abridged. 


Chemiſtry 
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Chemiſtry and medicine were carefully culti- 
vated by the Arabians. Chemiſtry, which among 
us is now brought to perfection, we learned 
from them, and them only; to them we owe 
the new remedies termed Minoratives, more 
8 and ſalutary than thoſe form erly uſed in 
the ſchools of Hippocrates and Galen. In a 
word, even in the ſecond century after Maho- 
met, the Chriſtians of the Weſt received all 
their inſtructions from the Muſſulmans. 

One infallible proof-of the ſuperiority of a 
nation in the arts that depend upon genius, is 
their bringing the culture of poetry to perfec- 
tion. I do not mean thoſe inflated and bombaſt 
metaphors, conſiſting of inſipid, common-place 
alluſions to the ſun, moon, ſtars, ſeas, and moun- 
tains; but that ſort of ſenſible and energic 
poetry which flouriſhed in the Auguſtan age, 
and revived in the reign of Lewis XIV. That 
poetry, compoſed of image and ſentiment, was 
well known in the time of Aaron Raſchild. 
Among other ſtriking paſſages, I ſhall quote the 
following, becauſe it is ſhort ; it turns upon the 
celebrated ſtory of the misfortunes that befel 


Giafar, one of the Barmecides *. 
| 7 | Frai!- 


* This was the moſt illuſtrious private family in all Aſia, 
Fadhil, Gaifar, Mahomet, and Muſſa, were four brothers 
of the moſt ſhining merit, who, after having performed the 
moſt ſignal ſervices to their country, fell under the diſgrace: 
of Aaron all Raſchild, This caliph is ſaid to have decreed, 
that no perſon. ſhould mention their names on pain of death. 
Notwithſtanding this order, an old man, called Monder, 
ventured to barangue in the public ſtreets, upon the virtues 
of the Barmecides; for this preſumption he was condemned 
to death, and begged permiſſion to ſpeak a few words to the 
caliph before his execution. This requeſt being granted, he 
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Frail mortal, with preſumpt'ous pride, 
By Fortune's treach'rous gifts elate, 
Behold the end of Barmecide, . 


And tremble at thy proſp'rous fate *. 


The laſt line is literally tranſlated ; and no- 
thing, in my opinion, can be more beautiful 
than this apophthegm, ©* Tremble at thy own 
proſperity.” The Arabic language had the ad- 
vantage of having been long brough to perfec- 
tion: it was fixed before the time of Mahomet, 
and has not been altered ſince that period. 
There is not the leaſt trace remaining of any 
jargon that was ſpoke at that time in ale +. 
To which fide ſoever we turn ourſelves, it muſt 
be confefled that we are but of yeſterday: we 
have made greater progreſs than other people, in 
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made ſuch a pathetic ſpeech in favour of the Barmecides, 
and painted the caliph's obligations to them in ſuch ſtrong 
colours, that Aaron was moved to compaſſion, pardoned 
the old man, and preſented him with a golden diſh from. 
his own table. Monder having profirated himſelf before. 
his prince, exclaimed, ** Behold another favour which I 
have received from the Barmecides,” A ſaying, which, in 
the ſequel, became- proverbial. | 
This is ſomething different from the paſſage of the Per- 
fian poet, cited by D'Herbelot, His quotation is much 
more figurative and. peetical than that inſerted by M, de 
Voltaire, though I believe they were both taken from the 
ſame original. Tbe paſſage in D'Herbelot is to this effect; 
« Child of fortune, who, for a ſhort ſeaſon, art ſuckled 
with the milk of proſperity, which flows from her empoiſon- 
ed breaſts, be not too much elated with the happineſs of 
thy condition, whilſt thou art ſtill rocking in the cradle, and 
tottcring in the uncertainty of life ; remember only the time 
when thou ſaweſt the greatneſs of the Barmecides.“ | 

+ Our author muſt ſurely be miſtaken in this particular; 
both the Celtic and Teutonic are older than the time of Ma- 
| met, and partly woderfices even at this Cay, 


more 
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more than one art and ſcience; perhaps we pro- 
ceed the faſter, becauſe we begin ſo late, 
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Of ITALY and the Cyurca before the Time 
of CHARLEMAGNE. 


N Othing is more worthy of our curioſity, 
* than the manner in which God brought 
about the eſtabliſhment of his church, by mak 
ing ſecond cauſes coincide and concur with his 
eternal decrees. Let us leave, with the utmoſt 
reverence, the divine part in the hands of thoſe 
with whom it is depoſited; and confine our- 
ſelves ſolely to that which is hiſtorical. The 
diſciples of St. John eſtabliſhed themſelves at 
firſt in Arabia, the neighbouring country to Je- 
ruſalem : but the diſciples of Chriſt diſperſed 
themſelves over the face of the earth. The Pla- 
tonic philoſophers of Alexandria, where there 
was ſuch a number of Jews, aſſociated them- 
ſelves. with the firſt Chriſtians at Rome, in the 
reign of Nero; and theſe were confounded 
with the Jews, becauſe they were in effect their 
countrymen, ſpoke the ſame language, and ab- 
ſtained, like them, from thoſe meats that were 
forbidden by the law of Moſes; nay, many of 
them were actually circumciſed, and obſerved 

the Sabbath, | 
The number of the Jews that ſtill remained 
at Rome amounted to four thouſand ; there 
had been double that numberin toe time of Au- 
guſtus; but Tiberius tranſported one half to 
D © Sardinia, 
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Sardinia, in order to people that iſland, and dimi- 
niſh the number of uſurpers at Rome. Far from 


being reſtricted in their worſhip, they enjoyed 
that toleration which the Romans freely grant- 


ed to all religious; they were even allowed to 


have ſynagogues and judges of their own na- 
tion; privileges which they enjoy at this day 
in modern Rome, where they are ſtill more nu- 
merous. Their hatred of the Chriſtians was 
implacable; they accuſed them as authors of 
the conflagration that deſtroyed one half of 
Rome, in the reign of Nero. It was as unjuſt 
to accuſe the Chriſtians of that accident, as to 
impute it to the emperor *®. Neither he, nor 
the Chriſtians, nor the Jews, could have any 
intereſt in burning the city of Rome : but there 
was a neceflity for appeaſing the people that 
roſe againſt the foreigners, who were equally 
hated by Jews and Romans. Some unfortu- 
nate wretches were ſacrificed as victims to the 
vengeance of the populace. This tranſient out- 
rage, however, ought not to be reckoned among 
tne perſecutions they underwent for their faith ; 
it had no affinity with their religion, which was 
not known, and which the Romans confound- 
ed with . Judaiſm, a religion with their laws 


r 


* Suetonius and Dio Caſſius pofttively aſſert, that Nero 
was the author of this conflagration, Tacitus owns it was 
aſcribed to that emperor. Some perſons were ſeen to throw 
hghted fire-brands into the houſes, and publicly declared 
they were authorized ſo to do. Certain it is, he viewed the 
flames from the tower of Mzcenas, and chanted a poem 
compoſed on the deſtruction of Troy. We are not to exe 
pe ct ſolid reaſons for the actions of a prince, whoſe con- 
duct was wholly influenced by the moſt extravagant folly. 
and Caprigete * 


protected. 


* 1 b 


as F * 


protected. True it is, the antiquaries have 
found in Spain certain inſcriptions, in which 
Nero. is thanked for having aboliſhed a new ſu- 
perſtition in that province; but the authenti- 
city of theſe monuments is very much doubted. 
Allowing them- to be authentic, they do not 
mention Chriſtianity ; and even if theſe cruel 
monuments relate to Chriſtians, to whom are 
they to be aſcribed, but to the jealouſy of the 
Tews ſettled in Spain, who abhorred Chriftianit 

as an enemy engendered in their own boſoms 


We will carefully avoid all attempts to remove 


that impenetrable obſcurity which veils the cra. 


dle of the infant church; a veil which learning 


itſelf has only ſerved to double. | 
What we are aſſured of is, that it never was 
the genius of the Roman ſenate to perſecute 
any perſon for his faith ; and that none of the 
emperors had the leaſt intention to compel the 
Jews to change their religion, neither after the 


revolt under Veſpaſian, nor in conſequence of 


that which broke out in the reign of Adrian. 
Their worſhip indeed was always inſulted and 
ridiculed, and ſtatues were erected in the temple 


before it was deſtroyed ; but it never entered 


into the heads of any emperor, proconſul, or 
Roman ſenate, to hinder the Jews from believ- 
ing their own law. This circumſtance only 
ſerves to ſhew what ſcope Chriſtianity had to 
extend itſelf in ſecret. ; 
None of the Cæſars, before Domitian, ever 
diſturbed the Chriſtians. Dio Caſſius tells us, 
that under this emperor ſome perſons were con- 
demned as Atheiſts, and as imitating the Jewiſh 


cuſtoms: but this diſturbance, about which we 


are ſo much in the dark, was neither general, 
f nor. 
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nor of long duration. We neither preciſely 
| know the reaſons for which ſome Chriſtians 
were baniſhed, nor thoſe for which they were 
recalled, What credit can we give to Ter- 
tullian, who, upon the faith of Hegeſippus, 
ſeriouſly relates, that Domitian interrogated the 
grand-children of the apoſtle St. Jude, of the 
race of David, whoſe right to the throne of Ju- 
dea began-to make him uneaſy ; but that, per- 
ceiving they were indigent and miſerable, he 
deſiſted from further proſecution ? Had it been 
poflible, that a Roman emperor ſhould dread 


the pretended deſcendants of David, even after 


% 


Jeruſalem was deftroyed, his policy would 


have been directed to the Jews, and not to the 
Chriſtians ; but how can we ſuppoſe that he, 
who was maſter of all the known world, ſhould 
feel diſquietude about the pretenſions which 
two of the grand-children of St. Jude might 
have to the kingdom of Paleſtine ; and that he 
ſhould queſtion them on the ſubjet ? Unbap- 
pily, in this manner has hiſtory been written by a 
great number of authors, whoſe piety was much 
preferable to their materials and underſtanding. 
Nerva, Veſpaſian, Titus, Trajan, Adrian, and 
theAntonines, never perſecuted the church. Tra- 
jan, who had forbid private aſſociations, writes 
to Pliny, © Let no inquiries be made againſt 
the Chriſtians.” Theſe eſſential words, No 
inquiry,” prove, that it was in their power to 
conceal and ſupport themſelves with a little diſ- 
cretion ; though the zeal of prieſts, and the 


hatred of the Jews, often dragged them to 


trial, and expoſed them to puniſhment. They 
were rancorouſly hated by the populace, eſpe- 
cially in the provinces, who excited the magt- 


ſtrates. 
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ſtrates againſt them, and loudly exclaimed that 
they ſhould be expoſed to wild beaſts in the 
Circus. Adrian not only forbade Fondanus, 
the proconſul of Aſia Minor, to perſecute them, 
but his decree imports, If the Chriſtians are 
ſlandered, let the calumniator be ſeverely chaſ- 
tiſcd,” From this inſtance of Adrian's juſtice, 
ſome have fondly believed that he himſelf was 
a Chriſtian ; but can we ſuppoſe that he, who 
built a temple to Antinous, would raiſe an- 
other to Jeſus Chriſt ? 

Marcus Aurelius ordained that the Chri- 
ſtians ſhould not be perſecuted on the ſcore of 
religion; and they were openly peotected by 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Alexander, Philippius, 
and Gallienus: they had all this time, there- 
fore, to extend and fortify their infant- church; 
they held five councils in the firſt century, ſix- 
teen in the ſecond, and fix and thirty in the 
third. We learn from the eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 
ry, that, even at this period, the altars were. 
extremely magnificent: that ſome of them were 
adorned with columns of ſilver, weighing toge- 
ther three thouſand marks : that the-chalices 
were made after the model of the Roman cups,. 
and the patens, or covers, of beaten gold. The 
Chriſtians enjoyed ſuch uncommon indulgences, 
in. ſpite of the clamour and perſecuting ſpirit of 
their enemies, that, in ſeveral provinces, they 
had. churches built upon the ruins of heathen 
temples, which had been demoliſhed. This. 
circumſtance is owned by Origen and St. Cy- 
prian ; and the church muſt have long enjoyed, 
uninterrupted peace, ſeeing theſe two. great 
men already, reproached their cotemporaries 
with luxury, effeminacy, and avarice, the con- 


lequences 
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ſequences of affluence and repoſe. St. Cyprian 
expreſsly complains, that divers biſhops, neg- 
lecting the holy examples they had before their 
eyes, © accumulated great ſums of money, en- 
riched themſelves by uſury, and obtained eſtates 
by fraud: theſe ate his very words; an evi- 
dent proof of the happy tranquility they enjoyed 
under the Roman laws. The abuſe of any thing 
plainly demonſtrates the exiſtence of it. 

The perſecution of the Chriſtians under De- 
cius, Maximin, and Diocleſian, was founded 
on reaſons of ſtate, Decius hated them becauſe 
they favoured the family of Philippus, ſuſpected, 
though erroneouſly, of being a Chriſtian him- 
ſelf: Maximin perſecuted them becauſe the 
ſupported Gordianus ; but they enjoyed the wag? 
extenſive liberty, for a ſeries of twenty years, 
in the reign of Diocleſian. At length, in the 
year 303, Cæſar Galerius, their inveterate ene- 
my, perſuaded Diocleſian to give orders for de- 
moliſhing the cathedral of Nicomedia, which 
was built oppoſite to the emperor's palace: a 
Chriſtian tore the edict in public, and was pu- 
niſhed for his preſumption. In a few days af- 
ter this incident, part of the palace of Galerius 
was deſtroyed by fire; and the Chriſtians were 
accuſed as incendiaries :. nevertheleſs, they were 
not condemned to the pains of death ; it was 
only decreed, that their churches and books 
ſhould be burnt, and that their perſons ſhould 
be deprived of all dignity. *Till that time, 
Diocleſian never had the leaſt intention to lay 
them under conſtraint in matters of religion; he 
had, after his victory over the Perſians, iſſued 
edicls againſt the Manicheans, who were at- 
tachcd to the interſts of Perſia, and ſectet ene- 

mies 
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mies to the Roman empire. Reaſons of ſtate 
„were the ſole cauſe of theſe edits. Had they 
been dictated by religious zeal, a kind of zeal 
with which. conquerors are. very ſeldom inſpir- 
ed, © the Chriftians would have been included ; 
but they were not : of conſequence they had 


twenty years complete to ſtrengthen their inte- 


.reſt, under this very Diocleſian, and were not 
maltreated, except during two years of his 
reign; beſides, LaQantius, Euſebius, and the 
emperor Conſtantine himſelf, 1mpute theſe vio- 
lences to Galerius alone, and not to D.ocle- 
fian, Indeed it is not at all probable, that a 
man who had philoſophy enough to tenounce 
the empire, ſhould ſhew fo little as to become 
a fanatic perſecutor, Diocleſian is, for the 
moſt. part, ignorantly repreſented as an enemy 
ever in arms againſt the faithful, and his reiga 
as a continual maflacre ; but nothing can be 
more contrary to truth, The æra of martyrs, 
which begins at his acceſſion, ſhould not there- 
fore have commenced till two years before his 
abdication z for no perſon ſuffered martyrdom 
during the firſt twenty years of his reign, 
The ſtory of his having quitted the empire 
out of vexation, becauſe he had not been able 
to aboliſh Chriſtianity, is a contemptible fic- 
tion : had he been really ſuch a perſecutor, he 
would, on the contrary, have continued to 
reign, that he might have had an opportunity 
to deſtroy it in earneſt; and if he was compel- 
led to abdicate,' as it is alledged without any 
ſort of proof, he did not quit the reins of em- 
pire from chagrin or regret. The vain plea - 
ſure of recording extraordinary incidents, and 
iacreafing the number of martyrs, has induced 
| writers 
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writers to add falſe and incredible perſecutions 
o thoſe that were but too true. They pretend, 
hat under the reign of Diocleſian, in the year 
297, Maximan Reels Cæſar doomed to 
nartyrdom the whole Theban legion, confiſt- 
ng of fix thouſand ſix hundred Chriſtians, who 
were ſent into the midſt of the Alps, where they 
allowed themſelves to be maſſacred, - without 
murmuring at their fate, This ſtory, ſo much 
celebrated, was not written till near two hundred 
years after the ſuppoſed event, by the abbot Eu- 
kerus, who related it from hearſay. Granting 
there actually was ſuch a legion as the Theban, * 
or Thebean, a circumſtance that is very doubt- 
ful, is it probable that Maximan Herculus 
ſhould, as it reported, rccall them from the Eaſt 
to appeaſe a ſedition which happened among 
the Gauls? wherefore ſhould he deprive him- 
ſelf of ſix thouſand fix hundred good ſoldiers, 
for whom he had- immediate Gegen, to quell 
this ſedition? how happened they to be all 
Chriſtians, without exception? wherefore mur- 
der them in the route? who were the perſons 
by whom they ſuffered martyrdom “*? to what 
purpoſe 


— 


— — 
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Nothing can be more frivolous than this way of reafon- 
ing: if we allow that Maximan was an implacable enemy 
to the Chriſtians, the ſteps ke took for their deſtrution are 
by no means abſurd. The pretence of a ſedition in Gaul 
afforded an excuſe for bringing them into a part of the 
world were his own influence chiefly predominated, It is 
very natural to ſuppoſe, that the Chriſtians in the army were 
incorporated into one body ; they themſelves would defire 
to be united; or, if the emperor was reſolved to cut them 
off, this was the moſt feaſible way of doing it at once. Nor 
is there any improbability in the ſtory of their being maſſa- 
cred on their route; no method could be better contrived ”= | 

their 


» 
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purpoſe ſhou'd this butchery be acted, at a time 
when there was no perſecution, at an zra when 
the church enjoyed the moſt profound tranqui- 
lity, when 5.4 the very eye of Diocleſian, 
even in Nicomedia, oppoſite to his own palace, 
the Chriſtians had built a ſuperb cathedral ? 
„The profound peace and perfe& liberty which. 
we enjoy (lays Euſebius) is the occaſion of 
our becoming remiſs in our duty,” Is this pro- 
found peace, this perſect liberty, conſiſtent 
with the maſſacre of fix thouſand fix hundred 
ſoldiers? if this incredible fact had been true, 
would Euſebius have paſſed it over in filence ? 
So many true martyrs have ſealed the goſpel 
with their blood, that their glory ought not to 
be ſhared with thoſe who did not ſhare their 
ſufferings; certain it is, Diocleſian, in the two 
laſt years of his reign, and Galerius, for ſome 
years after, perſecuted with great violence, the 
Chriſtians of Afia Minor and the neighbouring 
countries. But in Spain, Gaul, and England, 
which were then in the diviſion of Conſtantius 
Chlorus, far from being proſcribed, they ſaw 
their religion the prevailing faith; and Euſebius 
ſays, that Maxentius, who was elected emperor 


at Rome in the year 306, perſecuted no a 
1 he 


— 


—— 
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their deſtruction, than that of falling upon them on a long 
march, among mountains and defiles, where they were fa- 
tigued, bewildered, divided, and incapable of ſyſtaining one 
another. ; N 
* The hatred which Diocleſian conceived againſt the 
Chriſtians, in the latter part of his reign, was ſo violent, 
that he did all in his power to extinguiſh their religion in 
Europe as well as in Afia. In Spain we ſtill find the re- 
mains of trophies erected to him, with inſcriptions to this 
effect : 


® 
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The Chriſtians effectually ſerved Conſtan- 
tius Chlorus, whoſe wife Helena publicly em- 
braced their religion; then they formed a con- 
fiderable party in the ſtate. Their. money and 
their arms- contributed Jargely in raiſing Con- 
ſtantine to the purple; for this reaſon they be- 
came odious to the ſenate and people of Rome, 
as well as to the pretorian cohorts, who uni- 
verſally declared for Maxentius, his competitor 
for the empire. Our hiſtorians ſtigmatize Max- 
entius with the name of tyrant, becauſe he was 
unfortunate ;z certain it is, however, he was the 
true emperor, as having been proclaimed by the 
ſenate and people of Rome. 

Ihe reign of Conſtantine is a glorious era 
for religion, which it crowned with triumph. 
There was no occaſion to intermingle prodigies, 
ſuch as the apparition of the Labarum in the 
clouds, without once mentioning in what coun- 
try that ſtandard appeared: there was no ne- 
ceſſity to relate that the guards of the Labarum® 


were 


effect: For having extended the Roman empire in the 
Eaſt and Weſt : for having extinguiſhed the name of Chriſ- 
tians, who diſturbed the quiet of the common- wealth; for 
having aboiiſhed their ſuperſtition in all parts of the earth, 
and augmented the worſhip of the gods.“ His edits againſt 
the Chriſtians were ſeverely executed, even in Britain; a 
great number of Britiſh martyrs ſuffered under this perſecu- 
tion. We are informed by Gildas, the Britiſh hiſtorian, 
that many Chriſtians were put to death in this iſland by a 
variety of tortures : that many fled from the perſecution to 
woods and deſerts, where they lay concealed in ſequeſtered 
" caves. Among thoſe who ſuffered was the famous St. Al- 
ban,' who had been converted from paganiſm by a prieſt, to 

whom he afforded ſhelter in the time of the perſecution, 
® The derivation of the word Labarum is not known; 
is was the appellation given to the famous Randard of Con. 
ſtantine, 
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were invulnerable. The ſhield of Egeria that 
fell from heaven in ancient Rome, the ori- 
flamme brought to St. Denjs by an angel, and 
all ſuch imitations of the Palladium of Troy, 
ſerve only to debaſe truth with an air of fiction. 
Divers learned antiquaries have ſufficiently re- 
futed theſe errors, which philoſophy diſarows, 
and which true criticiſm muſt always deſtroy. 
Let us confine our attention to a view of thoſe 
incidents, in conſequence of which Rome ccaſed 
to be the metropolis of the empire, | 
Conſtantine, who was elevated to the Impe- 
rial throne againſt the inclinations of the Ro- 
mans, could not be agreeable to that people. 
{ It is very evident, that the murder of Licinius, 
his brother-in-law, in violation of the moſt 
i folemn oaths ; the death of Licinianus, his ne- 
phew, murdered at twelve years of age; the 
fate of his father-in-law Maximinian, butchered 
i by his order at Marſeilles; of his own ſon 
Criſpus, whom he put to death, after he had 
gained him ſeveral battles; and of his wife 
Fauſta, ſtifled in a hot bath; muſt have cre- 


| ated an abhorrence, which could not allay the 1 
hatred of his ſubjects“. And this is probably | 
| the | 


1 — 


ſtantine, made in conſequence of a viſion, As he marched 
at the head of his army from Gaul towards Italy, he is ſaid 
to bave ſeen the fign of the croſs in the the clouds, formed by 
the two initial letters of our Saviour's name, according to 
the Greek orthography ; and over it theſe words, In hoc 
« ſigne vinces.”” Euſebeius ſaw the ſtandard and the croſs ; 
and the miraculous effects of it he learned from the emperor's 
own mouth. = 

* This is a very invidious and unjuſt repreſentation of 
acts, calculated to aſperſe the memory of a great prince, 


who 


. 


the reaſon that induced him to tranſlate the ſeat 
of empire to Byzantium, We find, in the 
code of Theodofius, an edit of Conſtantine, 
in which he declares, that he founded Con- 
ſtantinople by the expreſs command of God: 
thus, in order to ſilence the murmurs of his 
people, he feigned a revelation. This ſingle 
circumflance is ſufficient to make us acquainted 
with his real character. Our preedy curioſity 
would fain penetrate through the interior re- 
ceſſes in the heart of a man like Conſtantine, 
who, in a little time, altered the whole ceco- 
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who has been ſo remarkably celebrated for his generoſity, 
good-nature, and moderation, Licinius was not put to 
death in violation of oaths. He had fought four battles 
with Conſtantine, who was his benefactor; he had in- 
fringed the treaty by which peace was re-eſtabliſhed, and re- 
newed the war: he was at length cooped up in the city of 
Nicomedia ; and ſeeing no poſſibility of eſcaping, he threw 
himſelf at the feet of the victor, Conſtantine received him 
with great tenderneſs, and ſent him to Theſſalonica, with 
an aſſurance that he ſhould live unmoleſted, ſe long as be 


ſhould refrain from intriguas againſt the ſtate, Notwith- 


ſtanding this indulgence, he began to tamper with the Bar- 
barians, in hope of exciting a new revolt; and Conftan- 
tine, being informed of his cabals, cauſed him to be 
ſtrangled, in order to prevent another civil war. As for 
Maximinian, he was not put to death, until he attempted, 
in the moſt treacherous manner, to aſſaſſinate the emperor 
in his own palace, after he had once rebelled, been defeat- 
ed, and generouſly pardoned. Conſtantine's ſon Criſpus 
was ſacrificed to his jealouſy, in conſequence of a falſe ac- 


cuſation by che empreſs Fauſta, who charged Criſpus with 


an attempt upon her chaſtity; ſhe was afterwards, son- 
victed of perfidy, and juſtly ſuffered death. The death of 
young Licinianus, indeed, is not to be excuſed, nor ac- 
counted for, but from reaſons of ſtate. There is no cha- 
rater ſo bright, as to be altogether without blemiſh ; but 
that of Conſtantine is juſtly revered as a pattern of mercy 


and benevolence. * 
nomy 


— 
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nomy of the Roman empire; the reſidence of 
the ſovereign, the manners of the court, the 
cuſtoms, language, apparel, government, d 
religion. How ſhall we diſcern the real cha- 
racter of a prince, whom one party has deſcribea 
as the moſt criminal, and the other as the moſt 
virtuous of mankind? If we fuppoſe he made 
every thing ſubſervient to what he thought his 
own intereſt, we ſhould not be miſtaken “. 

To know whether the ruin of the empire 
was really owing to. Conſtantine, will be an 
inquiry, in all reſpects, worthy of your under- 
ſtanding. It plainly appears that he was the 
ruin of Rome: but, in tranſporting the throne 
to the Thracian Boſphorus, he formed in the 
fitſt conſiderable barriers againſt the irruption of 
thoſe barbarians, who in the reigns of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, deluged Europe, and found Italy with- 
out defence: he ſeems to have ſacrificed the 
Weſt as a victim for the Eaſt, Italy fell when 
Conſtantinople aroſe. The political hiſtory of 
thoſe times would be a ſtudy at once curious 
and inſttuctise: at preſent, in lieu of hiſtory, 
we have ſcarce any thing but ſatire and pane- 
gyric. Even by means of panegyric we are 
ſometimes enabled to inveſtigate the truth. 
Conſtantine, for example, is extolled to the 
ſkies, for having expoſed to wild beaſts, in the 
Circus, all the chiefs of the Franks, and the 
priſoners he took in an expedition to the Rhine: 
ſuch was the treatment offered to the prede- 


* 


The human mind is very capable of ſentiments and 
defigns that cannot be reduced to this narrow ſtandard ; 
but this is a truth, which, to ſordid ſouls, is altogether in- 
comprehenſible, 


ceſſors 
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ceſſors of Clovis and Geske hagge The 
writers who have been ſo baſe as to applaud 
cruel actions, have at leaſt eſtabliſhed the facts, 
and ſenſible readers judge of them by the light 
of their *own underſtanding. The moſt eir- 
cumfſtantial part in the hiſtory of this revolu- 
tion, is that which relates to the eſtabliſhment 
of the Church, and the roubles to which ſhe 
was expoſed. | 

It is a melancholy refleQion, that ſcarce had 
the Chriſtian religion aſcended the throne, than 
the holineſs of it was profaned by Chriſtians un- 
worthy of a name, who, blindly followed the 
dictates of revenge, even at a time when their 
triumph over all. their enemies ought to have 
inſpired them with the ſpirit of peace. In Sy- 
ria and Paleſtine, they maſſacred all the magi- 
ſtrates who had been ſevete in executing the 
laws againſt them, they drowned the wife and 
daughter of Maximin, and his ſons and rela- 
tions periſhed/by the moſt crue! torments. The 
diſputes about the conſubſtantiability of the 
Word involved mankind in confuſton and blood- 
ſhed : : in a word, Ammianus Marcellinus ſays 


— n ad 
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* It was abſolutely e to vratſe uncommon fe- 
verity againſt thoſe barbarians, who were bound by no 
treaties, and reſtrained by no ſentiment of humanity, 
They made continued jirruptions into the empire, ravaging 
the country with fire and ſword, and committing the moſt 
ſavage acts of cruelty and outrage, They were brutal as 
the beaſts of the field, and deſervedly hunted down as the 
enemies of mankind. After all, their puniſhment was not 
more ſevere than that which our Jaws iuflict upon thoſe 
unhappy wretches who are convicted of rifing in arms 
againſt the eſtabliſhed governmen', even when miſled by 
miſtaken” notions of loyalty, or exaſperated by epa 
and deſpair. 2 


t 
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chat che Chriſtians of his time attacked one an- 
other like wild beaſts. Great virtues they, 
doubtleſs, had, of which' Ammianus has taken 
no notice; theſe are always 'concealed from the 
eyes of an enemy, while one's vices appear in 
Gre wiki conſpicuous point of view, , __ 
The church of Rome was preſerved from 
theſe crimes, and misfortunes : at firſt, ſh# had 
neither power, nor blemiſh, but remained a long 
time quiet and diſcreet in the midft of an ido- 
latrous ſenate and people, In that capital 
the known world were ſeven hundred tem- 
ples, great and ſmall, dedicated to * \; gods 
& majorum et minorum' gentium,” Theſe ſub- 
ſiſted even to the reign of Theodoſius; and 
long after him, the people of the country per: 
ſiſted in their antient worſhip. Hence the fol- 
lowers of the old religion acquired the appella- 
tion of Pagans, or Pagani, from the little towns 
called 'Pagi, where idolatry was allowed to ſub- 
ſiſt even to the eighth century. 

We know very well the impoſture on which 
Conſtantine's donation is founded :. but we can- 
not conceive how ſuch an impoſture ſhould 
have been ſo long credited : thoſe _who denied 
it were frequently puniſhed in Italy and in other 
countries, Who, for example, could imagine 
that even ſo late as the year 1478, divers per- 
ſons ſhould” have been committed to the flames 
for having oppoſed this error“ ?!?! 
4 Conſtantine 
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_ * Conſtantine is ſaid to have made a donation to pope 
Sylveſter, of the city of Rome, together with ſeveral pro- 
vinces of Italy, This pietended donation. is firſt men- 
tioned by Hinzmar, archbiſhop of Rheims, who lived. in 
the ninth century; and pope Leo IX, gives an account of 
Vor-. 1. f E I 
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Conſtantine certainly granted, not to the 
biſhop of Rome only, but to. the cathedral, 
which was the Church of St. John, one thou- 
ſand marks of gold, and thirty thoutand of 61. 
ver, with fourteen thouſand ſols annually, and 
certain lands in Calabria : this patrimony was 
augmented by every ſucceeding emperor ;z and 
the biſhops of Rome ſtood in need of ſuch aſ- 
ſiſtance. The miſſionaries whom they ſent into 
thoſe parts of Europe where the Pagan worſhip 
prevailed, the biſhops expelled from their ſees, 
to whom they afforded an aſylum, and the great 
number of poor whom they maintained, abſo- 
| Jutely required very great revenues, The cre- 
dit of the rank, which was ſuperior. to all 
wealth, ſoon rendered the paſtor of the Chriſ- 
tians at Rome, the moſt conſiderable man of 
the weſtern world. True piety condeſcended 
to accept of this miniſtry, but ambition in- 
trigued for it; ſo that the papa] chair became 
the ſubject of violent diſputes; even as early 
as the middle of the fourth century, the conſul 
Prætexatus, who was a heathen, ſaid in the 
year 466, „ If you will make me biſhop of 
< Rome, I will make myſelf a Chriſtian,” 


it in a letter, which he wrote in the eleventh century, to 
Michael, patriarch of Conſtantinople. It has, however, 
been proved a forgery beyond all contradiction. In the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth century, pope Julius II. demand- 
ing of Donato, the Venetian ambaſſador, a fight of the 
charter by which the republic claimed the dominion of the 
Adriatic ſea; that ambaſſador replied, © If your holineſs 
will pleafe to ſend for the original donation that Conſtan- 
tine made to pope Sylveſter, of the city of Rome, and the 
Other territories belonging to the Church, you will find, on 
the back of it, a Brant of the Adriatic ſea in favour of ile 

Venetians, | 


Nevcr- 
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Nevertheleſs, this biſnop had no other power 
but what aroſe from his perſonal virtue, credit, 
or intrigue, in favourable conjunctures. No 
paſtor of the church ever enjoyed any civil 
juridiction, much leſs the rights of regality. 
Not one of them had what is called the jus 
terrendi, neither the right of territory, nor the 
power of pronouncing, do, dico, abdico.“ 
The emperors ſtill continued the ſupreme judges 
in every thing, but points of doctrine. They 
even convoked councils. At Nice, Conſtan- 
tine received and determined the mutual com- 
plaints and accuſations which the biſhops. 
brought againſt each other. The title of ſove- 
eign pontiff was ftill attached to the empire. 

hen the Goths took poſſeſſion of Rome after 
the Heruli, when the famous Theodoric, not 
leſs powerful than Charlemagne was in the ſe-. 
quel, had eſtabliſhed the ſeat of his empire at 
Ravenna, in the beginning of the ſixth century, 
without arrogating to himſelf the title of em- 
peror of the Welt, which it was in his power 
to aſſume; he exerciſed over the Romans pre- 
ciſely the ſame power which the Cæſars had 
enjoyed : he preſerved the ſenate; he allowed 
liberty of conſcience ; the orthodox Chriſtians, 
Arians, and Idolaters, were equally ſubje& to 
the civil laws: he judged the Goths, by the 
Gothic, the Romans by the Roman law: he 
preſided by his commiſſaries at the elections of 
biſhops ; he prohibited ſimony, and appeaſed 
ſchiſms. When two popes diſputed the epiſco- 
pal chair, he appointed Symmachus; and this 
very Symmachus being accuſed, he tried him 
by his ** Miſh Dominici.“ 
— | His 
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His [ſon Atalric regulated the elections of the 


popes, as well as of all the other metropolitans 
In his different kingdoms, by an edict that was 
always | obſerved.;z”an edict which was digefted 
by his miniſter Caſſiodorus, who ere fe re- 
tired to Monto Caſſino, and embraced the rule 
of St. Bededict; an edit to which pope John II. 
ſubmitted without heſitation, When Belifarius 
came to Italy, and reduced it under the im- 
perial power it is well known that he ba- 
miſhed e 'Silvertus, and in fo doing did not 
exceed the bounds of his authority, though per- 
haps he 'tranſgrelfed the rules of juſtiee. Be- 
lifarius, ' and! afterwards Narſes, having reſcued. 
Rome from the yoke of the Goths, Italy was 
deluged by other barbarlans, ſuch as the Gepi- 
die, Franks; and Germans. The whole weſtern 
empire was ravaged and became a prey to ſa- 
vage nations. The Lombards extended their 
dominion through all that was called © Italia 
Citerior.” Albonin, the founder of that new 
dynaſty, was no other than a barbarous free- 
booter ; but the victors ſoon adopted the man- 
ners, politeneſs, language, and religion of the 
vanquiſhed. This was not the caſe with the 
firſt Franks and the Burgundians, who brought 
into Gaul their own unpoliſhed language, and 
their manners, that were ſtill more ruſtic. 
The Lombard nation was at firſt compoſed of 
Pagans and Arians. About the * 640, their 
king Rotharis publiſhed an edict, granting li- 
berty of conſcience to the profeſſors of all reli- 
gions; ſo that in almoſt every town of Italy 
there was a Catholic biſhop and an Arian biſhop, 
who allowed the Idolaters, ſtill ſcattered among 
the villages, to live in quiet. 8. 
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The kingdom of Lombardy extended from 


Otranto; it comprehended Bene ventum, Bati, 
and Tarentum; but did not iaclude Apugha, 
Rome, nor Ravenna. Theſe countries ſtill 
remained annexed to the feeble empire of the 
Eaſt. The church of Rome had therefore been 
transferred from the dominion of the Goths 
to that of the Greeks. An exarch governed 
Rome in the name of the emperor; but he did 
not reſide in that city, which was almaſt quite 
abandoned to her own will. His refidence was 
at Ravenna, from whence be ſent his orders to 
the duke or præfect of Rome, and to the ſena- 
tors who were ſtill honoured with the name 


of Patres conſcripti.“ The form of the mu- 


nicipal government ſtill ſubſiſted in this ancient 
capital, ſo deplorably fallen to decay: and the 
republican ſpirit was never quite extinguiſhed. 


Theſe principles were ſuſtained by the example 


of Venice, a republic firſt founded by fear and 


. miſery, and in a little time raiſed: by courage 


and commerce. Venice was already ſo power- 
ful, that even in the eighth century, ſhe re- 


_ eſtabliſhed the exarch Scholaſticus, . who had 


been expelled from Ravenna. ; . 
What then was the ſituation of Rome, in 
the ſeventh and eighth centuries; that of an 
unfortunate city, very ill defended by the ex- 
archs, continually expoſed to the threats of the 
Lombards, and ever acknowledging the power 
of the emperors. The credit, of the popes in- 
creaſed in the deſolation of the city; they often 
acted as its fathers and comforters, but always 
as ſubjects ;>they could not even be conſecrated 
without the expreſs 5 of the exarch. 
| 3 *:. - 
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The ſorms in which this permiſſion was de- 
manded and granted, ate preſerved to this day. 
The Roman clergy wrote to the metropolitan 
of Ravenna, ſolliciting the interceſſion of his 
beatitude with the governor: the pope after- 
. wards ſent his profeſſion of faith to the metro- 
politan. 47 $44.35 30] | ; 
Aſtolphus, king of Lombardy, at length 
made himſelf maſter of the whole exarchate of 
Ravenna, in the year 751, and put an end to 
that imperal viceroyalty, which had ſubſiſted 
one hundred and eighty+three years. As the 
duchy of Rome depended on the exarchate of 


Ravenna, Aſtolphus laid claim to Rome, by 


right of. conqueſt : then pope Stephen II. the 
ſole defender of the unhappy Romans, demanded 
ſuccour of the emperor Conſtantine, ſurnamed 
Copronimus. All the aſſiſtance which this mi- 


ſerable emperor ſent, was an officer of the pa- 


Jace, with a letter to the Lombard king. This 
weakneſs of the Greek emperors, was the real 


origin of the new weſtern empire, as well as of 


the papal greatneſs, 
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ROME, ſo often ſacked by Barbarians, 
abandoned by the emperors, hard preſſed 
by the Lombards, and incapable of reſtoring 
the ancient republic, could no 3 pretend 


to greatneſs. It was abſolutely neceſſary, how- 


ever, that ſhe ſhould enjoy ſome quiet. This 
f | | bleſſing 
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bleſfing ſhe might have taſted, could ſhe have 
been at that time wholly governed by her bi- 
ſhop, as were ſo, many towns of Germany in the 
ſequel; and this benefit at leaſt would anarchy 
have produced: but the Chriſtians had not yet 
| Imbibed the opinion, that a biſhop could be in- 
veſted with the ſovereign power, though in the 
hiſtory of mankind we find ſo many examples 
of the prieſthood's being united with the ſecular 
power in other Ls | ky * | 

Pope Gregory III. was the firſt who had re- 
courſe to the protection of the Franks, againſt 
the Lombards and the emperors, His ſucceſſor 
Zacharias, animated with the ſame ſpirit, ac- 
knowledged Pepin *®, who uſurped the kingdom 
of France, as a lawful king. It is pretended 
that Pepin, while he was yet no more than prime 
miniſter, deſired to know of the pope who was 
the true king, he who had nothing but the 
right and title, or he who had the merit and 
authority: and that his holineſs deeided in fa- 
your of the miniſter. It has never been clearly 
proved that this farce was really afted ; but, 
certain it is, pope: Stephen III. called on Pepin, 
to his aſſiſtance againſt the Lombards; that he 
actually came to France, and in the church of 
St. Denis, gave the royal union to Pepin, 
who was the RF anoinied ſovereign in Europe +. 
[13 $8 0 | | his 
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® Pepin, ſurnamei The Short, or the Dwarf, on account 
of his diminutive ſtature, was the ſon of Charles Martel, 
and firſt-miniſter to Childeric III. a weak prince, whom he 
depoſed, and confined in a convent. - AAR 
+ This roads generally known by the name of pop 
Stephen II. becauſe his predeceſſor of the ſame name d 
not live above three: or four days after his elevation to the 
"44 E 4 pontificate; 


* 


This firſt RM: not * * the ſacred 
unction of the pope, after having received it 
from St. Boniſace who was called the a poſtle of 
Germany *; but Stephen III. forbade. the 
French, on pain of excommunication, to' beſtow 
it on the kings of any other race, When this 
biſhop, an exile from his own country, and 
ſuppliant in a foreign land, had the courage to 
give laws to his protedors, his policy aflumed 
an authority which ſecured tbat of his bene- 
factor ; and Pepin, . that he might the more ſafely 
enjoy that which was not bis que, allowed the 
page to feen thoſe righis to which he had no 
title. 

Hugh Capet in France, and Conrad in Ger- 
many, ſhewed in the ſequel, that this excom- 
munication is not a fundamental law. Never- 


— 
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pontificate : he was driven from Italy by Aſtolphus, king 
of Lombardy, and fled for protection to Pepin, whom te 
conſecrated in, the abbey of St. Denis. While he continued 
in that place he was ſeized with a dangerous diſorger, and 
cauſed himſelf to be carried under the bells of the cturch, 
where be demanged of God the reſtoration of his health”; 
and av he himſelf writes, Was cured by the interceſſion of 
. St. Denis, whom he ſaw in a 3 ng between St. 
Peter and St. Paul. ß —_ of * ; 

e This boly man was an, Engliſhman, a delle of the 
place which is now Exeter. 'When ne wa torned.of of thirty, 
-he teft England, in order eh preach! the 2 ſpel am on bg. 
ibarous nations. His original name of Winfrid was con- 

ned inig Boniface... by pops Gregary II. under. Ahaſe au- 

jces bg eſſahliſheg the Faith « of Chriſt in many; different 
<opnrey, of Germany... He was, promote t the ſge of 
. 8 ded. eeged, into an archbiſhgprickyy but. in 
ittle time he re ede ek $ fiſgiple Lullins, with. the 
- Sapſept 9 peng ſetixec g Dirgaht it 
| 10 We de 82 1 goſpel; in-Exieffang,, ; 
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heleſs, opinion, which verde * a 


_ imprinted in their hearts ſuch reverence 
for this ceremony, which was performed by the 
7 teeth St, — that Eginhar, — to 
declared that king Bi | 

deric was — wee by order of pope * 
will be thought a e that —— 
ſhould come to France to proſtrate himſelf at 
the ſeet of Pepin, and afterwards. diſpoſe of the 
crown; but, in fact, it is no contradiction. 
duch proſtrations were then conſidered in the 
fame light as our preſent ceremony or compli- 
ment of bowing Ie t was the ancient cuſtom of 
the Eaſt; — * were ſaluted on the bended 
knee; and this ſame reſpect did they pay o 
the governors of their dioceſes. Charles, the 
ſon of Pepin, had embraced the feet of pope 
Stephen at St. Maurice, in Vallais; and Ste- 
phen, in his turn, embraced thoſe of Pepin. All 
this was a matter of no conſequence: but the 
popes by little and little arrogated. to themſelves 
only this mark of reſpect. Pope Adrian I. is 
ſaid to have been the pontiff who ordained that 
nobody ſhould appear before him without kiſ- 
ſing his feet. Emperors and kings. ſubmitted 
like perſons of inferior ſtation to this ceremony, 
which rendered the Roman religion more venes 
rable in the eyes of mankind *. . 
We 
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. | Though 71 * and — offration may de u com 
ki methods of ſalutation in China, and ſome other parts 
of the Eaſt, they were always deemed marks of humiliation 
or adoration in Europe. It was very natural for pope 
Stephen to proſtrate himſelf as a ſupplicating exile before a 
piince whoſe protection was ſo neceſſary towards his ret 


allabliſament: nor is it ſurpriſiag, that Charles, the ſbn ot 
E 3 | ""_ 
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Stephen forged a letter in the name of 


dize the pope, who had ſanctiſied his own uſurpation. 
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We are told, that in the 54, Pepin 
paſſed the Alps 1 that Aftolphus, king of 73 a 
bardy, was fo intimidated by the ſole preſence 
of the Frank, that he immediately ceded the 
whole exarchate of Ravenna to the pope : 


then Pepin repaſſed the mountains ; but ſcarce 


was he returned, ſo when Aſtolphus, inſtead of 
giving up Ravenna to the pope, undertook the 
ſiege of Rome. All the tranſactions of thoſe 
times were ſo irregular, that Pepin certainly 
might have given to the popes the exarchate 
of Ravenna, though it did not belong to him; 
and even made this ſingular donation, without 
taking any ſtep to render it effectual. Yet it 
is very unlikely, that a man of Pepin's diſpo- 
fition, who had dethroned his own ſovereign, 
ſhould march with an army into Italy, for no 
other purpoſe but to make preſents*. : Nothing 


can be more doubtful than this donation, which 


is mentioned in ſo many books. The librarian 


Anaſtaſius, who wrote 140 years after Pepin's 


expedition, is the firſt who takes notice of it. 
A thouſand authors have quoted it ſince that 
period ; but it is now refuted by the beſt caſu- 
iſts in Germany. + 
At that time the human mind was poſſeſſcd 
by a capricious medley of cunning and fimpli- 
city, of brutality and artifice, which was a ſtrong 
chaàracteriſtic of general decay and 1 3 6 
t. 


Peter, 


— 


Pepin, ſhould have kiſſed the feet of a pretended apoſtle, and 
even paid adoration to him whom he ſuppoſed the imme- 


— 
— 


- diate repreſentative and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. 


* Nothing is more probable, than that Pepin, as a politi- 
cal prince, ſhould be at ſome pains to ſupport and aggran- 


addreſſed 
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addreſſed from heaven, to Pepin. and his chil. 
dren, which for its oddity deſerves. to be lite- 
rally inſerted. Peter, called as ores by 
Jeſus Chriſt, the ſon of the living God, &c. 
As by me, the catholic, apoſtolic, Roman 
church, mother of all other churches, is found - 
ed on a rock; and to the end that the grace of 
our Lord be fully granted to Stephen, biſhop 
of that ſweet and holy Roman church, whereby 
he may preſerve her from the hands of her perſe- 
cutors. To you the moſt excellent. monarchs, 
| Pepin, Charles, and Carloman: and to all holy 
biſhops and abbots, prieſts and monks; and 
even to dukes, counts, and peoples, I Peter, 
apoſtle, &c. I conjure you, and the Virgin 
Mary, who will be much obliged to you, gives 
you to underſtand, and commands you as well 
as the thrones, dominions—if. you do not fight 
for. me, I declare by the holy trinity, and my 
own apoſtleſhip, that you ſhall never enjoy any 
part of Paradiſe.” - This letter had the defired 
effect. Pepin paſſed the Alps a ſecond time, 
beſieged Pavia, and then concluded a peace with 
Aſtolphus. But is it probable that he ſhould 
croſs the mountains twice, with no other view 
but that of beſtowing towns. upon pope Stephen; 
why does not St. Peter mention ſuch an impor- 
tant fact in bis letter? why does he not com» 
plain to Pepin that he was not in poſſeſſion of 
the exarchate? why does not he expreſly de- 
mand that it ſhould be reſtored ? . 
Due original title ef this donation never ap- 
peared ; we are therefore obliged to doubt its 
authenticity. To this dilemma we are often 
reduced in hiſtory, as well as in pbiloſophy: 
2111 E 6 Be ſides, 
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Beſides, the holy ſee has no occaſion fot etui · 
vocal titles. The right ſhe has to her terri- 
tories are as inconteſtible as thoſe that any 


other ſovereigus of Europe have to their re- 
ive dominions. © Certain it is, the pontiffe 


of Rome, even then, had large patrimonies, in 
more than one country: theſe patrimonies 
were always teſpected, and totally exempt 
from tribute. | They bad territories among the 
Alps, in Tuſeany, at Spoletto, in Gaul, Sicily, 
and even! in Corfica, before the Arabians made 
themſelves maſters of that iſland in the eighth 
— 45 Probably Pepin conſiderably aug- 
mented this patrimony in the country of Ro- 


magna, and this was called the patrimony of 


the exarchate. The word Patrimony was, in 


all likelihogd; the ſource of the miſtake. Au- 
thors of a latter date, who wrote in times of ob- 
ſcurity, took it for granted, that the popes had 
actually reigned in every country, where they 
wy poſſeſſed ſome towns and territories. © 1 
The only pope who, towards the latter end 
of the eighth century, ſeems to have raiſed 


himſelf to the rank of prince, was Adrian I. 


The money coined in bis name, if that coin 
was real uck in his name, plainly ſnews that 
he poſſeſſed the rights of ſovereignty; and the 
cuſtom of kiſſing feet, Which: ths introduced, 
ſerves to ſtrengthen this conjecture; and: yet 
be always acknowledged the 'Greek emperor as 
his ſovereign, He might very well pay an un- 


ſubſtantial homage to that diſtant ſovereign, 


and at the ſame time arrogate to himſelf a real 
independence, ſupported by the authority of his 
ſacred functio - 
6 Before 
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Tuer. the cuſtoms of the Greek and: 17 
un churches- were as different as their 
languages j ibat the liturgys the veſtments, . the 
ornaments, -the/ſorm|of| the churches, and eyen 
of the croſs, were not the ſame in both ; that 
the Greeks prayed ſtanding, and the Latins on 
1 knees, are points Which I ball not exay 
It was to other cauſes than .this,. diffe. - 
hoe wy modes, that we muſt impute the quar+ 
rels that embroiled the eaſt and, weſtern; parts 
of the world. Theſe ſerved only to nouriſh 
the natural averſion. of two nations, become cis 
vals to each other. The Greeks eſpecially, who 
never received baptiſm but by immerſion, plung- 
ing themſelves into baptiſmal tubs, bated the 
Latins, who, in favour of the northern Chri- 
ſtians, introduced that tite by aſperſion. But 
om cuſtoms: excited: no dapgeroys Fopvul- 
. 

Tempora ur, that otorind ſubje&t of 

diſcord in the Weſt, waz unknown to the eaſt. 
ern i churches, ''F he biſbops remained in the ca- 
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pacity of ſubjects, under the eyes of a maſter. 
ut other quarrels, no leſs miſchievous,” were 
excited by thoſe interminable diſputes - that 
ſpring from the ſpirit of ſophiſtry; which' predo- 
minated among the Greeks and their diſciples, 
The ſimplicity of the firſt ages was loſt in the 
great number of _ queſtions formed by human 
cutiolity: for the founder of the faith having 
committed ee to writing, . and mankind 
being defirous of knowing every thing, each 
myſtery produced different opinions, and every 
opinion was ſealed with blood. 
It is very remarkable, that of near fourſcore 
ſects which have harraſſed the church ſince its 
origin, not one was fotmed by a Roman, if we 
except Novatian, who ean ſcaree be: conſidered 
as an heretic. Of all the biſhops of Rome, one 
only favoured any of thoſe ſyſtems which the 
church condemned; that was pope. Honorius I; 
whom we- ftilt hear every day accuſed of hav- 
ing been 'a Moenothelite “, an imputation laid 
on purpoſe to blaſt the memory of that pontiff; 
but whoever will give himſelf the trouble to 
read his famous paſtoral letter, in which be at- 
tributes only one will to Jeſus Chriſt, will find 
him a man of extraordinary ſagacitʒ: We 
confeſs'({ays he) one only will in Jeſus Chriſt ; 
we do not fee that the councils or ſcripture au- 
thoriſe us to eſpouſe any other opinion: but, 
to know whether, on account of the works of 
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„ Monothelites were hereticks, fo called becauſe they ad- 
mitted but one will in Jeſus Chriſt. This doctrine was firſt 
broached about the year /620, by Theodore, biſhop. of Pha- 
ran. It was formally condemned in the third council of 
Conſtantinople, in the year 680, and the author and fa- 
Yaurers of it were anathematized, © © © 02 
e | divinity- 
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divinity and humanity. that are in him, we ought 
to underſtand one operation or two, is a point 
I leave to grammarians, as a matter of very little 
importance.“ 

Perhaps there is nothin more valuable than 
theſe words, in all the fare of the popes, 
now extant. They convince us, that all the 
diſputes of the Greeks were diſputes upon 
words; and that thoſe quarrels of mere ſophiſts, 
which were attended with ſuch fatal conſe- 
Rad the ought to have been ſtifled in the birth, \ ill 

ad they been left to the deciſion of grammis. 
rians, according to the opinion of this ſenſibi 
pontiff, the churches would have enjoyed ui = 
terrupted repoſe: but whenever any p 
was deſirous to know whether the 80% 
conſubſtantial, or like unto the Fatih; 
. Chriſtian world: was divided, and one 

ſecuted the other: was che ueſtion 
whether the mother of Jeſus Chr | 
ther of God, or of Jeſus only? whethe 
had two natures and two wills in the ſamé per- 
fon, or two perſons and one will, or one will 
and one perſon? All theſe diſputes, brought 
forth in Conſtantinople, Antioch, - and Alex- 
andria, were the ſource of (edition. One party 
anathematized another: the domineering fac- 
tion inflicted the pains of exile, impriſonment, 
death, and eternal damnation upon their anta- 
- goniſts, who avenged themſelves in their turf, 
by the ſame artillery. Troubles of this nature 
were unknown in the time of paganiſm, be- 
cauſe the heathens, in the midſt of their grofs 
errors, had no tenets; and the prieſts of the 
idols (much leſs: the laity) never juridically af- 
wen on purpoſe to diſpute, 
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In the eighth century, the churches of the 
| Eaſt, deliberated whether it was incumbent on 
hem to it's images. This kind of wor- 
55 the law of Moſes had expreſsly forbid: that 
lam had neyer been annulled.; and the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, during the two firſt centuries, 
bad never ſuffered images to appear in their af- 
bs, By little and little, it became the 
alhion every where for perſons. to have cruci- 
| fixes in their own houſes ;- afterwards they in- 
e portraits, whether true or falſe, of 

e martyrs or confeſſors. | As yet there were no 

| altars tt for ſaints, nor : maſſes celebrated 
in their names. It was only ſuppoſed, that at 
- Ggbt of a crucifix or image of a good man, the 
buman heart, which, in thoſe elimates eſpeci- 
. bas need of ſenſible objects, would be ſti- 
ang to virtue. This cuſtom was introduced 
e. yet ſome biſhops refuſed to 
We find, that in 393. St. Epiphaniue 
&&: away, bam yo church in Syria, a certain 
image before which the people offered their de- 
votion. He declared, that the Chriſtian religion 
did not allow, of ſuch worſhip : yet no ſchiſm 
was produced from this act of ſeverity. - 

.At h this pious, practice, like all other 
human ings, . degenerated: into abuſe. The 
populace, ever groſs and ſtupid, did not diſtin- 
guiſh between the real God and images. Fo 
theſe, in a little time, they began to attribute 
vixtues and ,miracles : ncys image. infallibly 
cured one kind of diſtemper. They were even 
uſed in ſorcery,” which 5,09 at all 3 ſeduced 
the eredulity of the vulgar; I mean, nat only 
the vulgar of the populace, but alſo that of the 
great and the * In che year 727, the 
* ; emperor 
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empetor Leo the Iſaurin; refolved, by the per- 
ſuaſion of ſome biſhops, to eraGiente this abuſe ; 
but, by an abuſe ſtill more fla grant, he ordered 
all paintings to be de Ane demoliſhed 
the ſtatues and repreſentations of : Jeſus Cheift, 
as well as thoſe ef the ſaints; he incenſe” t * 
people, thus at onee-deptivipg' chem oft 
objects! 70 their Worſhip.! They 
commands, and he raiſed a perfeeutien 00 
word, he became a tyrant, becauſe bis conduR 
had happened to be indiſereet -. 

It is a cveprogehiupon this age, bse ie ſhould 
produee com ners, who! ti} report the old fable 
of tyyo Jes who predicted to Leo his future 

reatneſs, and exacted of him, that, on his Sle- 
vation to the empire, he ſchould abalifh image- 
worſhip ; as if it had been a Matter of any con- 
ſequence to the Jews,' whether the Ohrfſtians 
had or had not figures in their therches!'- Hiſ- 
torians who believe that perſons ear thuy prog 
noſticate: what is to happen, are altogether” un- 
worthy do record what has paſſedſ 210) jon 
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x brazen Kare of Jefus Chrift,' which ad been placed ever 
one of the city gates. | This aQion exited a whe ps which * 
nn — be exercifed hart ile crueities upon Al tte 


— night, together With all ken ir yecauſe they 
would; not adopt his opinion. He: [baniſhed St. Germanvus, 
Sieden of = > 1 — _ he ſame (reaſon. 1; He was 
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His ſon, Conſtantine Copronimus, confirmed 
the abolition of images, by a civil and eeccleſiaſti- 
cal conſtitution. He afſembled at 4 
a council of three hundred and thirty- eight bi- 
ſhops, who unanimouſiy condemned this kind 
of worſhip, which had been received in many 
churches, and particularly at Rome. | 


This emperor would have as willingly abo- 


liſhed the monks, whom he abhorred, and to 
whom he gave no other appellation than that 
of abominable wretches; but he could not ac - 
compliſh his deſign: the monks, who were al- 
ready tich, defended their wealth much more 
dexterouſly, than they had done the images of 
Den 
The popes Gr . regory III. 
and their 6 ſecret] ene 
to the emperors, and openly oppoſed to this 
doctrine, did not, however, fulminate thoſe 
- ſentences of ex communication, which in the 
ſequel - were ſo frequently and ſo frivolouſly 
employed. But whether the Metropolitans of 
Rome were ſtil} reſtrained by that antient re- 
ſpect for the ſucreſſors of the Cæſars, or (which 
is more probable) that they foreſaw thoſe ex- 


tions with the oath of allegiance, would be 
deſpiſed in Conſtantinople, whoſe 'patriarchal 
church at leaft *equalled the ſee of Rome; they 
held two councils in 728 and 732, which de- 
termined, that all the enemies of image-wor- 
ſhip ſhould be barely excommunicated, without 
once ' mentioning the emperor. From that 


diſpute, _ Gregory II. aſſumed the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs at Rome; while the people, riſing 
i in 


communications, interdictions, and diſpenſa- 


riod they attended more. to buſineſs than to 
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in rebellion againſt the emperor, would no 
longer pay the uſual tribute, Gregory III. act- 
ed on the ſame principles. Some Greek au- 
thors of a poſterior date, with a view to blacken 
the memory of the popes, have affirmed, that 
Gregory TH excommunicated and depoſed the 
emperor: and that the whole Roman: people 
acknowledged this pontiff as their ſovereign. 
Theſe Greeks did not confider, that the popes, 
whom they wanted to repreſent as uſurpers, 
would, in that caſe, have been the moſt lawful 
of all princes: they would have held their power 
by the free ſuffrages of the Roman people, and 
become ſovereigns of Rome by a much juſter 
title than that of many emperors : but it is 
neither probable nor true, that the Romans, 
when threatened by Leo the Iſaurian, and hard 
preſſed by the Lombards, elected the biſhop 
as their ſole lord and maſter, at a time when 
they ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance of warriors. 
If the popes, at that period, had acquired ſo fair 
a title to the rank of the Czſars, they would 
never have transferred it in the ſequel to 
Charlemagne“. 
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. © This is a very fallacious way of reaſoning. Gregory 
might have found the burthen too great for his ſhoulders, 
and therefore reſigned it in favour of a prince who could ef- 
ſectually protect the city. Averſe as an ecclefiaſtic. might ſo 
have been to part with power and title, he would never he- 
Ktate when his own immediate ſafety was concerned, | 
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HE 8 of Pepin extended 7 the 
Rhine o the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
Chatleinigine, his eldeft fon, en joyed that whole 
ſueceſſion entire 3 for one of his brothers died 
after the dijvifion, and the other had, before 
that period, turned monk, in the monaſtery of 
St. Sylveſter , a kind of devotion that mingled 
itſelf with the barbarity of the times, and encloſed 
more than one prince within a Cloiſfter; thus 
Rachis, king of the Lombards, Carloman bro- 
ther of Pepin, and a duke of Aquitain, bad ta- 
ken the habit of Benedictines: for, at that time, 
there was hardly any other order in the Weſt, 
Convents were honourable retreats for thoſe 
Who ſought to lead a life of trariquility ; but 
theſe ſanEtuaries ſoon became the priſons of - 
dethroned princes. ; 
Pepin had not exerciſed a ditect ſway in 
_ -nearly-the-whole extent of his dominions ; he 


2% homage and tribute only from Aqui- þ | 


Bavaria, Provence, aud only coun- i] 
tries that were newly conquered his vaſt #1 
empire was bounded y two formidable neigh- 1 4 
bon, nations, namely the northern Germans, ; 


® Pepin, father of Charlene ' had no other ſon that 
attained to man's eſtate, but Carloman, king of Auſtraſia, 
Burgundy, and part of Aquitainz the third ſon, Pepin, died | Fe 
at three years of age, The otber children were daughters ; 4 
| A our author muſt be miſtaken. 4 
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and the Saracens.” England, conquered by the 
Anglo-Saxons, divided into, an heptarchy, 
cominual Wat with Albany; called Scotladd, as, 
well as with the Danes, was then deftitute ol 
power and policy : ' white Italy, feeble atid 41 
vided, waired'only until it ſhould fall into the 
hands of ſome new maſter; 

The northern Germans were then ails. 
guiſhed by the appellation of Saxons, a name 
that comprehended all thoſe nations which ins. 
| habited the banks of the Weſer and the Elb, 
from Hamburg to Moravia, and from Menitz 
to the Baltic. They were pagans, as were all 
the natives of the North; their manners and 
cuſtoms the ſame as defcribed in the time of the 
Romans. Every canton modelled itſelf into a 
ſeparate republic; but, in time of war, they 
elected a chief, or general. Their laws were 
ſimple as their manners, and their religion. wWwas 
brutal. In extreme danger, they, like all other 
nations, ſacrificed human vidtims to the divi- 
nity; for it is the character of barbarians to 
believe the Deity is malevolent : mankind form' 
the idea of a God after their own image. The 
French, tho! already converted to Chriſtianity, 
retained this horrible ſuperſtition in the reign 
of Theodebert. Human victims were ſacrificed 
in Italy, according to the account given by 
Procopius ; and the Jews had ſometimes com- 
mitted this kind of facrilege, through exceſs of 
deyotion. In other reſpects thoſe” people culti- 
vated juſtice, and placed their 1 Meer their 
happineſs in the enjoyment of gt | 
were the people, who, under py ase ff 7 
Cui, Cheruſei, and Bructeri, had con uered 

arus, 
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Varus *, and were afterwards ſubdued by Ger- 
 MANICUS...... : 8 0 yo by 34 | U 
Part of this people, in the fifth century, be- 
ing invited by the , iſlanders of Britain, as 
auxiliaries againſt the inhabitants of Scotland, 
ſubdued that part of the iſland which borders 
upon Scotland, and beſtowed upon it the name 
of England. They had already viſited it, even 
in the third, century: for, in the reign of Con- 
ſtantine, the coaſts of the iſland were called the 
Saxon ſhore. . | W 
Charlemagne, the moſt ambitious, the moſt 
politic.prince, and by far the greateſt warrior of 
his time, maintained a war for thirty years 
againſt the Saxons, before they were thoroughly 
ſubdued. Their country did not then yield 
thoſe things which now tempt the avarice of 
conquerors : the rich mines of Goſlar and 
Freidberg, from whence ſo. much filver has 
been extracted, were not yet diſcovered : they 
were not known till the reign of Henry the 
Fowler. There was no wealth accumulated by 
a long ſeries of induſtry; no town worthy of 
an uſurper's ambition, The ſole aim of con- 
queſt was to enſlave whole millions of men 
who ploughed the ground in an unfavourable 
climate, fed their flocks, and refuſed to ſubmit 
to the arbitrary will of a maſter, = 
The war againſt the Saxons commenced on 
account of a tribute of three hundred horſes and 
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„ Quintilius Varus was proconſul of Germany, in the 
reign of Auguſtus : he was ſurpriſed and cut off, with three 
legions, by Arminius, chief of the Cheruſci, and the Roman 
eagles were "buried. Auguſtus took this diſgrace fo much, 
to heart, that he frequently broke forth into the following 
exclamation ; Redde mibi legiones, Quintilli I are, 
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ſome cows, which Pepin exacted of them; and 
this war continued thirty years. If it be aſked 
what right the Franks had over the people ? I 
anſwet, The ſame right which the Saxons 
bad to England.“ They muſt have been wretchs 
edly armed; for, in the capitularies of Charle- 


magne, I find a rigorous prohibition to ſell cui- 


raſſes to the Saxons. This difference of arms, 
reinforced by diſcipline, which had enabled the 
Romans to ſubdue ſo many nations, was like- 


wiſe the great cauſe of Charlemagne's triumphs. 


The general over the greater part of theſe 
na'ions, was that famous Wittikind*, from 
whom the chief families of the empire are now 
ſaid to be deſcended; a man who reſembled 
Arminius, but who had more weakneſs in his 
character. Charles at firſt took the famous 
town of Ereſbourg ; for that place neither de- 
ſerved the name of” a City, nor of a fortreſs, He 
ordered the inhabitants to be put to the ſword. 
He pillaged, and afterwards razed to the foun- 
dation, the principal temple of the country, 
formerly built and conſecrated to the god Tan- 
tana, the univerſal principle, if ever, thoſe ſa- 
vages had any idea of an univerſal principle : it 
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” Wittikind, ſurnamed The Great, was ſon of prince 
Wernikin, head of one of the beſt families among the an- 
cient Saxons. He was inveſted with the general command 
of that penple, in their war with Charlemagne, and made 
incredible efforts of courage and perſeverance againſt that 
conqueror, who finding it impracticable to ſubdue his ſpi- 
rit, offered reaſonable conditions of peace. Theſe the Saxon 
accepted, received baptiſm, was created duke of Saxony. 
From this prince the reigning family of England deduge 
thcir origin, Tae ta $2 ths "A 
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was then dedicated to the god Irtninſu} v, whe- 
ther this deity was the god of war, the Ares of 
rere 
ther it was conſeerated to the famous Herman, 
or Arminius the Conqueror of Varus, and the 
avenger of Germanic liberty. 
There the prieſts were maſſacred on the 
fragments of their idol. The wvictorious army 
denetrated as far as the Weſer, and all theſe di. 
Brice ſubmitted: but Charlemagne wanted to 
bind them to his yoke by the ties of the Chriftiah 
religion: while be himſelf haſtened to the other 
end of his dominions, to gather' freſh laurels, he 
left miſſionaries to convert, and ſoldiers to 
compel them. Almoſt all that people which 
lived near the Weſer were, in one year, made 
Chriſtians and lave s. 
Wittikind had retired among the Danes, who 
already trembled for their liberty and their 
gods; but, at the expiration of ſome years, he 
returned, re animated, and te- aſſembled his 
countrymen. Finding in Bremen, the capital 
of the country that bears the name, a biſhop, a 
church, and the Saxons who were dragged in 
- deſpair. to new. altars, he expelled the prelate, 
who found means to eſcape and embark. He 
deftroyed Chriſtianity, which had been embraced 
only on compulſion ; he advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rhine, at the head of a multi- 
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Erxminſul or Irminſul, was an idol worſhipped on the 
mountain of Ereſbourg in Weſtphalia; now called Stadtberg. 
It is ſuppoſed to have been a repreſentation of Mars, the 
deity. which .. thoſe warlike people adoted. Hence the 
name of Merſburg, or Hill of Mars, formerly given to the 
£ity of Stadiberg. £ 
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tude of Germans, and defeated the lieutenants 
of Charlemagne. 

That prince marched thither with great ex- 
pedition, and in his turn defeated Witikind; 
but he treated this noble effort of liberty as a 
rebellion. He demanded of the trembling 
Saxons, that they ſhould deliver up their gene- 
ral ; and anders ding they had allowed him 
to return to Denmark, he ordered four thou- 
ſand five hundred priſoners to be put to the 
ſword on the banks of the little river Aller, 
Had thoſe priſoners been really ſubjects in re- 
bellion, this puniſhment would have been hor- 
ribly ſevere ; but to treat in this manner men 
who fought for their liberty and laws, was the 
action of a robber, who in other reſpects ap- 
peared a great man, from his illuſtrious atchiev- 
ments and the moſt ſhining qualifications. 

Three other victories were neceſſary to re- 
duce this nation wholly under his yoke. At 
length Chriſtianity and ſervitude were cemented 
with blood. Witikind himſelf, wearied with 
misfortune, was obliged to receive baptiſm, and 
live ever after tributary to his conqueror. The 
king, the better to fecure his conqueſt, tranſ- 

orted Saxon colonies into Italy, and made 
rench ſettlements on the lands of the vanquiſh- 
ed ; but to this wiſe policy he added the cruelty 
of ordering his ſpies to ſtab thoſe Saxons who 
were diſpoſed to return to their own worſhip. 
We often read of conquerors who were never 
cruel but in war. Peace is productive of mild 
laws, and gentle manners, . Charlemagne, on 
the contrary, enacted laws that retained the in- 
oY of his conqueſts, | 
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Having ſeen in what manner this conqueror 
treated the German idolaters, let us now ſee 
how he behaved with reſpect to the Mahome- 
tans of Spain. That had already happened to 
them, which ſoon after appeared in Germany, 
France, and Italy. The governors rendered 
themſelves independent. he emirs of Sara- 
goſſa and Barcelona had put themſelves under 
the protection of Pepin, In the year 778, the 
emir of Saragoſſa came to Paderborn, to in- 
treat Charlemagne to ſupport him againſt his 
ſovereign, The French monarch eſpouſed the 
cauſe of this Muſſulman; but he took care not 
to convert him to Chriſtianity. Different inte- 
reſts require a difference of conduct. He en- 
gaged with an alliance of Saracens againſt Sa- 
racens ; but, after ſome advantages obtained on 
the frontiers of Spain, his rear-guard was de- 
feated at Roncevalles, near the Pyrenees, by 
the very Chriſtians of thoſe mountains, united 
with the Mahometans ||. It was here that 
Orlando, the nephew of Charlemagne, loſt his 

life: this misfortune is the ſource of thoſe 
fables, which a monk, in the eleventh century, 
wrote in the name of archbiſhop Turpin ; 
fibles which were afterwards embelliſhed by 


— 
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| The tomb of Orlando is ſtill ſhewn in the valley of 
Roncevalles, in the Pyrenees, and a convent is built 
upon the ſpot. This nobleman is ſaid to have been the ſon of 
Bertha, fiſter to Charlemagne ; but no ſuch fiſter is men- 
tioned in hiſtory, Whether there ever was ſuch a perſon 
as Orlando, is ſtill a queſtion. The extravagant fables of 
Turpin have, in all probability, given riſe to this doubt; 
but the world of taſte is highly obliged te the author of 
thoſe fables, inaſmuch as they gave birth to the Orlando 
Futioſo, one of the richeſt poems that ever was written. 
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the poetical fancy of Arioſto. The preciſe 


time at which Charles ſuſtained this diſgrace is 


not known; nor do we find that he ever re- 
venged his defeat. Content with ſecuring his 
frontiers againſt the attempts of enemies who 
were but too much inured to war, he graſped at 
no more than he could retain, and regulated 
his ambition according to the conjunctures by 
which is was favoured. 
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Of CHARLEMAGNE, when raiſed to the 
IMPERIAL THRON E. 


TE was to the poſſeſſion of Rome, and the 

empire of the Weſt, that his ambition aſpired. 
The power of the Lombard kings was the ſole 
obſtacle ; the church of Rome, and all the 
churches under his influence; the monks, who 
were already powerful and the people already 
governed by the monks, | concurred in calling 
Charlemagne to the empire of Rome, Pope 
Adrian, a native of that city, a man of addreſs 
and fortitude, paved the way. He at firſt en- 
gaged him to repudiate the daughter of Deſi- 
derius, king of Lombardy. 

The manners and laws of thoſe times were 
far from being rigid; at leaſt, with reſpe& to 
princes. Charles had married this daughter of 
the Lombard king, at a time when he is ſaid to 
have had another wife alive. Plurality of wives 
was not at all uncommon, We are told by Gre- 
gory of Tours, that the kings Gontran, Cor- 
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bert, Sigebert, and Chilperic, indulged them- 
ſelves in polygamy. Charles repudiated the 
daughter of Deſiderius, without the leaſt cauſe 
or formality. The Lombard king no ſooner 
received this fatal union of Charles and the 
ope againſt him, than he laid down a coura- 
eous reſolution. He determined to ſurpriſe 
Rome, and make ſure of the pope's perſon ; but 
the biſhop was dextrous enough to convert the 
war into a negotiation. Charles ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to amuſe and gain time: at length he paſſ. 
ed the Alps, and Defiderius was abandoned by 
part of his own forces. This unfortunate prince 
ſhut himfelf up in Pavia, which was his capi- 
tal; and Charlemagne undertook the ſiege of it 
in the middle of winter. The city being re- 
duced to extremity, was ſurrendered after a 
ſiege of ſix months; and all the terms Deſide- 
rius could obtain, were no more than a pro- 
miſe that his life would be ſpared. Thus ex- 
pired the kingdom of the Lombards, who had 
deſtroyed the Roman power in Italy, and ſub- 
ſtituted their own laws in the room of thoſe 
enaaed by the emperors. Deſiderius, the laſt 
of theie kings, was conducted into France, and 
confined in the monaſtery of Corbie, where he 
lived and died a priſoner and a monk, while 
his eldeſt ſon made a fruitleſs voyage to Con- 
ſtantinople, to ſolicit ſuccours of that phan- 
tom of the Roman enpire, which had been 
deſtroyed in the Weſt by his own anceſtors, It 
muſt be obſerved that Deſiderius was not the 
orly ſovereiga whom Charlemagne ſhut up in 
a cloiſter; in the (ame manner he treated a 
duke of Bavaria, with his children. 


Charlemagne 
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Charlemagne durſt no yet openly aſpire at 
the ſovereignty of Rome; he aſſumed no more 
than the title of king of Italy, which the Lom- 


| bards had enjoyed. In imitation of them, he 


bl 


cauſed himſelf to be crowned in Pavia, with an 
iron crown, which is {till preſerved in the little 
town of Monza. Juſtice was ſtill adminiſtered 
at Rome, in the name of the Greek emperor. 
The popes themſelves received from him the 
confirmation of their election. Charlemagne, 
like his father Pepin, took nothing more than 
the title of Patrician, which Theodore and 
Attila had likewiſe deigned to bear: thus, the 


name of -emperor, which originally implied no 


more than general of an army, ftill ſignified the 


maſter of the Eaſt and Weſt. . Vain as it was, 


they ſtill reſpected it, and affected only that 


of Patrician, which formerly meant a ſenator of 
Rome. 

The popes, who were already very powerful 
in the church, very high in quality in Rome, 
and poſſeſſed of large territories, enjoyed but a 
1 and tottering authority in that city. 

he prefect, the people, and the ſenate, whoſe 


ſhadow ſtill ſubſiſted, frequently roſe againſt - 


them. 'The feuds among families that pretended 


to the pontificate, filled the city of Rome with 


confuſion. | 


'The two nephews of Adrian conſpired 
againſt his ſucceſſor Leo III. who was elected 


- pope, according to cuſtom, by the people and 
: clergy of Rome. They charged him with ſun- 


dry crimes, and excited the Romans againſt him : 


they dragged him to priſon, and outrageouſly 


mangled at Rome the perſon of that very pon- 
tiff who was ſo much reſpected in every other 
PF 3 . place. 
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place . He eſcaped, and came to Paderborn, 
. where he threw himſelf at the feet of Char- 
lemagne, the Patrician. That prince, who al- 
ready acted with abſolute authority, ſent him 
back with a guard, and commiſſioners to fit upon 
his trial, who had orders to acquit him of all 
 Imputation. At length Charlemagne having 
rendered himſelf maſter of Italy, as well as of 
Germany and France, judge of the pope, and 
arbiter of Europe, arrived at Rome in the latter 
end of the year 799. At that time, the year, 
amongſt the . began at Chriſtmas. In. 
the year 800, on Chriſtmas- day, during divine 
ſervice, Leo III. proclaimed him emperor of 
the Weſt; and the people joined the ceremony 
with loud acclamations. Charles affected aſto- 
niſhment ; but nevertheleſs availed himſelf of 
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* Paſchal and Campulus, nephews of the late pope 
Adrian, fell upon Leo with a band of armed men, hard by 
the monaſtery of St. Stephen and St. Silveſter : they threw 
him on the ground, where he was ſever?ly beateh : then 
they ſtripped off his veſtments, endeavoured to pull out 
his eyes and his tongue, dragged him to the altar of the 
church belonging to the monaſtery, mangled him cruelly 
with ſtaves and ſwords ; and afterwards confined him to a 
cloſe priſon in the convent of St. Eraſmus, Some authors, 
fond of prodigies, have afferted, that he actually was de- 
prived of his eyes and tongue, but recovered the uſe of 
both by a miracle. This, however, is a ridiculous fable ; 
for the pope himſelf makes no mention of it in bis own ac- 
count of the adventure, He made ſhiſt to eſcape from 
his confinement, by the help of his chamberlain Albin, and 
Verundus, ahbot of Stavelo. Then he was protected by 
Venegeſus, duke of Spoleto, who marched with an ar- 
my to his affiſtance, and brought him off in triumph 
from the church of St. Peter, in which he had taken ſanctu- 
ary, Thuwreſcued, he ſet out for Paderborn in Saxony, 

where Charlemagne at that time refided, h 
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the authority of his new empire. His right, 
indeed, was not to be diſputed ; ſeeing the ſuf- 
frages of the people are the foundation of all 
right. 

Hiſtorians have aſſerted, and it is aſſerted 
ſtill, that Charles, even before he was emperot, 
confirmed the donation of the exarchate of Ra- 
venna, adding thereto Corſica, Sardinia, Ligu- 
ria, Parma, Mantua, the duchies of Spoleto and 
Beneventum, together with Sicily and Venice, 
and that he depoſited the act of this donation 
upon the tomb which is ſuppoſed to contain the 
aſhes of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

This donation may be juſtly ranked with 
that of Conſtantine. It does not appear that 
the popes ever. poſſeſſed any of thoſe countries 
till the time of Innocent III. Had they enjoyed 
the exarchate, they muſt. have been ſovereigns 
of Ravenna and Rome; but in the laſt will of 
Charlemagne, which we find preſerved in 
Eginhard, that menarch names Rome and Ra- 
venna at the head of the capital cities under 
his dominion, and bequeathes preſents to them 
in token of his favour. He could not give 
away Sicily, Corſica, nor Sardinia, becauſe they 
were not in his poſſeſſion ; nor the duchy of 
Beneventum, of which he ſcarce enjoyed a titu- 
lar ſuperiority: far leſs could he beſtow the 
republic of Venice, which did not even acknow- 
ledge him for emperor, The duke of Venice, at 
that period, acknowleged, as a mere matter of 
form, the emperor of the Eaſt, from whom he 
received the title of Hippatos. In the letters of 
pope Adrian, mention is made of the patrimo- 
nies of Spoleto and Beneventum; but theſe 
patrimonies muſt only be underſtood as the do- 
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mains which the popes poſſeſſed in thoſe two 
duchies. Gregory VII. himſelf owns, that 


Charlemagne beſtowed a penſion of twelve hun- 


dred livies on the holy ſee. It is not at all 
probable that be ſhould have given ſuch trivial 
aſſiſtance to a ſee that was in pofleſhon of ſo 
many fair provinces. The holy fee did not poſ- 
ſels Beneventum till long after this period, by 
the donation of the emperor Heory the Black, 
about the year 1047. This conceſſion was li- 
mited to the town, and did not extend to the 
whole duchy. But no mention was made of 
confirming the benefaCtion of Charlemagne. 
The moſt probable conjecture we can form 
in the midſt of ſo many doubts is, that, in the 
reign of Charlemagne, the popes obtained the 
property of the marquiſate of Ancona“, over 
and above the cities, caſtles, and towns, which 
they poſſeſſed in other countries. This is the 
foundation on which I build my conjectures. 
When the emperor of the Weſt was renewed 
ia the family of the Otho's, in the tenth cen- 
tury, Otho III. particularly aſſigned the mar- 
quiſate of Ancona to the holy ſee, confirming, 
at the ſame time, all the conceſſions which had 
been made to the church. It appears then that 
Charlemagne had actually given away this mar- 


quiſate; and that the troubles. which enſued in 


* 


laly, had hindered the popes from enjoying his 


—— 
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* Ancona is a town in Italy, fituated in the ancient Pi- 
renum, on the ſhore of the Adriatic ; it is the ſeat of a bi- 
ſhop, ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Fermo, and capital 
of the marquiſate, which extends between the Appenines 
and the gulph of Venice, four and twenty leagues in 
length, and about eighteen in breadth ; it was erected into 
a marquiſate by the Lombard kings, 
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eonceſſion. We ſhall ſee that in the ſequel 
they loſt the convenient dominion of this ſmall 
tract under the empire of the houſe of Suabia. 
We ſhall ſee them, like many other ſovereigns, 
ſometimes .lords of extenſive territories, and 
ſometimes ſtripped of almoſt every diſtrict. Let 
us be ſatisfied with. knowing, that at this day 
they poſſeſs an acknowledged ſovereignty, 
through. a country that extends one hundred 
and eighty great Italian miles in length, from 
the gate of Mantua to the confines of the 
Abruzzo, along the Adriatic ſea; and that it 
ſpreads above one hundred miles in width, from 
Civita Vecchia to the ſhore of Ancona; that is, 
from the one ſea to the other. In order to ſe- 
cure ſuch a conſiderable dominion, it was ne-- 
ceſſary to be always in negociation, and oſten 
in arms. ** 

While Charlemagne became emperor of the 
Weſt, the empire of the Eaſt was veſted in 
Irene 6, that empreſs ſo famous for her courage 
and her crimes, who cauſed her only ſon to be: 
put to death, after having deprived him of his- 
eyes. She would have gladly effected the ruin 
of Charlemagne; but knowing herſelf too weak 


PR 
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8 lrene was the wife of Leo IV. Emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, When he died, ſhe managed the reins of empite 


during the minority of her ſon Conſtantine VIII. with 


equal ceurage and addreſs, At length he deprived her of: 
the adminiſtration, and plunged himſelf into all manner 
of debauchery, His mother took this opportunity to gra- 
tify her ambition: ſhe raiſed an inſurrection, took him pri- 


. ſoner, ordered his eyes to be put out, and re- aſſumed the 


empire, which ſhe enjoyed about five years, at the expiration 
of which ſhe was dethroned by Nicephorus, and baniſhed! 
to the iſle of Metelino, where, in a little time, ſhe died, 
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to contend with him in battle, ſhe refolved 
to marry him, to unite the two empires. While 
this negociation was on the carpet, a revolution 
drove her from the throne which had coſt her 
| ſo dear, Charles, therefore, was only maſter 
of the weſtern empire: he poſſeſſed ſcarce any 
thing in Spain ; for we muſt not conſtrue into 
dominion the vain homage of a few Saracens : 
he had no ſway on the coaſt of Africa ; but al- 
moſt all the reſt of the continent of Europe 
was governed by this monarch. Had he made 
Rome his capital; had his ſucceſſors there fixed 
their principal reſidence ; and eſpecially, if the 
cuſtom of dividing dominions among children 
had not prevailed in thoſe barbarous times, in 
all probability the world would have ſeen the 
Roman empire revive. Every thing in the 
ſequel concurred to diſmember that vaſt body 
| which had been formed by the courage and for- 
. tune of Charlemagne; but nothing contributed 
ſo much as the abſurd conduct of his deſcen- 
dants. | 
He had no capital, though Aix-Ja-chapelle 8 
was the place where he delighted chiefly to re- 


§ Aix-la chapelle was actually conſtituted capital of the. 
weſtern empire by Charlemagne, who beautified and en- 
larged the city, and declared it the imperial ſeat ; as ap- 


pears by the following inſcriptions, which appeared over. 
different. gates of his palace, 


Hic ſedes regni trans Alpes habeatur, 

caput omnium civitatum, & provinciarum Gallie, 
Carolus inſignem reddens, banc condidit urbem, 
guam liberavit poſt Romam conſlituendo, 

quot hint trans Alpes, bis ſemper regia ſedes, 

ut caput urbs, banc guaque colat & Gallia tota; 
geude taguis granum pra cunctis munere clarum, 
gue Prius imperti reges nunc laureat almi. 


—— 
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fide : there he gave audience with the moſt 
dazzling pomp and magnificence, to the am- 
baſſadors of the caliphs and to thoſe of Con- 
ſtantinople. Beſides, he was always either in 
the field or on a journey, in the ſame manner” 
as Charles V. who lived ſo many ages after this 
period, He divided his dominions, even in his- 
own life-time, according to the cuſtom that' 
prevailed among all the monarchs of thoſe 
times: but at length, when of all the ſons 
whom he defigned for crowns none remained- 
but that Lewis ſo well known by the epithet of 
Debonair, on whom he had already beſtowed 
the kingdom of Aquitain ||, he aſſociated this 
prince in the empire, at Aix-la-chapelle, and. 
oommanded him to take, with his own hands, 
the imperial crown from the altar, to let the 
world ſee that the crown was due alone to the 
valour of the father, and the merit of the ſon :: 
and as if he had foreſeen that one day the mi- 
niſters of the altar would arrogate to themſelves> 
the right of diſpoſing of that diadem. 

He was in the right to declare his ſon em - 
peror in his own life-time ; for this dignity,. 


4 Aquitain, according to Cæſar, was a third part of an- 


cient Gaul: and much learning has been exhibited in at- 


tempts to aſcertain the boundaries of this country, Certain 
it is, it conſiſted of three provinces, comprehending the ci- 

ties of Bourges, Auvergne, Cahors, Limoges, Bourdeauzxz 

Angouleme, Xaintes, Poitiers, Cominges, Bearn, Aire, &c«- 
It was formerly called Armorica, from the Gauliſh word 

Armor, ſignifying a ſea=coaſt, Vet this appellation was 
afterwards confined to Bretagne. Charlemagne, at his re- 

turn from Spain in the year 778, erected Aquitain into a 
kingdom, adding to it Gaſcony, Languedoc, Biſcay, the 
marquiſate of Spain, and the county of Barcelona; and be- 

ſtowed it upon his youngeſt ſon Lewis the Debonair, 
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cquired by his own good fortune, was not ſ& 
cured to his fon by the right of inheritance:: 


but in leaving the empire to Lewis, and giving 
Italy to Bernard, the ſon of his ſon Pepin, did 
not he himſelf tear in pieces that empire which 


he wanted to preſerve for his poſterity ? was 


not this, in effect, arming his ſucceſſors againſt 
each other? had he any reaſon to preſume that 


the nephew, who was king of Italy, would obey 
his uncle, who was emperor ?: or that the em- 


peror would not endeavour to make himſelf ma- 
ſter in Italy? Be that as.it will, Charlemagne 
died in the year-814, with the reputation of 
having been an emperor as fortunate as Au- 
guſtus, and as. warlike as Adrian, but not ſo- 


good as Trajan or Antoninus, to whom no 


ſovereign was ever comparable. 


At that time, there was a prince in the Eaſt 


who equalled Charlemagne in glory as well as. 


in power: this was the celebrated caliph, Aaron 


Raſchild 2, who greatly ſurpaſſed him in juſtice, 


ſcience, and humanity, L could almoſt venture 
to add pope Adrian to theſe two illuſtrious men; 
a pontiff who, though in a leſs elevated rank, 


and nearly in a private ſtation, with virtues. 


perhaps not ſo heroic, yet diſplayed conſum- 
mate prudence, to which his ſucceſſors have 
owed ail their power and grandeur, 


_—— 


———_ 
.. 


t This renowned Arabian was the fiſth caliph of the 
houſe of the Abafides: he greatly extended his empire - by 
conqueſt ; bis reign was an uninterrupted ſeries of proſ- 
perity: he was mild, generous, and beneficent, and a great 
encourager of learning and the liberal arts: he maintained 
a friendly correſpondence with Charlemagne, to whom he 
made rich preſents, and among the reſt, a clock of very 

curious workmanthip, | 
The. 
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The curioſity of mankind, which penetrites 
even into the privacy of princes, would gladly 
| Ge a circumſtantial detail of Charlemagne's 
private tranſactions, and even pry into his 
amours. He is ſaid to have indulged his love 
of women to fuch- exceſs; that he deflowered 
his own daughters. The ſame calumny has 
been recorded of Auguſtus ; but of what conſe- 
quence to mankind is the detail of theſe weak- 
neſſes, which never had the leaſt influence on 
public affairs? 5 8 
I conſider his reign in a point of view more 
worthy of a patriot's attention, The countries 
that now compoſe France and Germany, as 
far as the Rhine, enjoyed uninterrupted peace 
for near fifty years; and Italy for the ſpace of 
thirteen, after his elevation to the empire. 
There was no revolution in France; no cala- 
mity during this half century, which in that 
light ſtands diſtinguiſhed from all others: yet 
even this long tract of happineſs and repoſe 
wo was not ſufficient to reſtore politeneſs-and the 
8 liberal arts. The ruſt of barbariſm was too 
* Krong, and continued to increaſe in the ſuc-- 
Ty cceding ages. | 
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MANN ERS and CusToms that prevailed about 
the Time of CHARLEMAGNE, 


1 SHALL ſtop at this celebrated æra, to 
conſider the cuſtoms, laws, religion, and 
manners, which then prevailed. The Franks 
had been always barbarians, and ſo continued 
to be after the death of Charlemagne : his 
reign alone had a gleam of politeneſs,, which 
was probably the fruit of his journey to Rome, 
or rather the effect of his own genius. His 
predeceſſors were illuſtrious for nothing but their 
depredations : * deſtroyed cities, but they 
founded none. The Gauls had found their 
account in being conquered by the Romans. 
Marſeilles, Arles, Autun, Lyons, and Triers, 
were flouriſhing cities, that peaceably enjoyed 
their municipal laws, ſubordinate to the ſage 
regulation of the Romans; and they were 
animated by a very extenſive commerce. We 
find in a letter from a proconſul to Theodoſius, 
that the city of Autun contained five and twenty 
thouſand families: but, ſoon as the Burgun- 
dians, the Goths,. and the Franks, arrived in 
Gaul, the large cities were depopulated ; the 
circus's and amphitheatres built by the Ro- 
mans, even to the banks of the Rhine, were 
either demoliſhed, or allowed to fall in ruins. 
If the criminal and. unfortunate queen 3 
| haud 
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haud + preſerved ſome leagues of thoſe cauſe- 
ways which we have never been able to imitate; 

this is a circumſtance which we ſtill remember 

* with ſurprize. 

3 What hindered thoſe new-comers to build: 

4 regular edifices on the Roman models? They: 

had ſtone, marble,. and better wood than we 

now can find. The flocks of England and 

Spain were covered with fine wool, as they ate 

at this day; yet broad cloth was manufactured 

no where but in Italy. Why did not the reſt 
of Europe import the merchandize of Aſia ?- 

Why were all the conveniencies that ſweeten 

the bitterneſs of life, at that time unknown ?: 

For no other reaſon but becauſe the Barbari- 

ans who paſſed the Rhine, infected other na- 

tions with their ſavage manners. We may 


- "_ WY as Ad. lo. * 4 — * 
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+ Brunehaud, or Brunichilde, . was daughter of Athana- 
gildas, king of the Viſigoths in Spain, She married Sige- 
bert I. king of Auſtraſia, in the year 568, and was mo- 
ther of Childebert II. She is repreſented as & monſter of 
lust, avarice, cruelty, and revenge. During the minority. 
of her ſon, ſhe afted as regent, and rendered het ſelf fo 
odious to the people, that they ſtripped her naked, and 
drove her out of the kingdom. In this condition ſhe wae 
found by à peaſant called Defier, who cloathed and con- 
ducted her to Chalon fur Saone, which was governed by 
her grandſon Thierri ;. and this guide was recompenſed- 
with the biſhopric of Auxerre, Afrer ſhe had grown old 
in wickedneſs, Clotbarius II. charged her with all the 
crimes ſhe had committed; and among others, with having 
cauſed the death of ten kings. Being found guilty, an 
condemned, ſhe was racked three days ſucceffively ; then 
carried through the camp in proceſſion mounted on a ca- 
mel; afterwards dragged over the ſtones at the tail of a 


wild horſe ; and when dead, her body was committed to 
the flames, 8 


judge 
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judge by thoſe Salique, Ripuary ||, and Bur- 
gundian laws, which Charlemagne himſelf. 
could not abrogate, and therefore confirmed. 
Poverty and rapaciouſneſs had' ſet a pecuniary 
value upon a man's life, mutilation, rape, in- 
ceſt, and poifoning. He that could afford to 


pay four hundred ſols, that is, four hundred: 


crowns, might ſlay a biſhop with impunity. 
The murder of a prieſt was rated at two hun- 
dred. ſols ; the ſame price was ſet upon rape,. 
and poiſoning with herbs. A ſorcereſs who 
had fed on human fleſh, was quit for two hun- 
dred ſols; a circumſtance which proves, that 
the witches of thoſe days were not only found. 
among the dregs of the people, as in the latter 
ages, but that thoſe horrible extravagancies were 


- 
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[| The Ripuarii were a colony of the Franks, that ſettled 
on the borders of the Rhine, the Moſelle, and the Roer, 
whence they acquired their name Ripuarii, of ripa a bank. 
They had their own peculiar laws, which were compiled 
and corrected: by Dagobert, and are ftill extant in the 
Codex veterum legum, edit, Lindinbrog, They are very mi- 
nute, and extremely well calculated for the preſervation of 


the public peace. Whoever ſtripped a man that was aſleep 


or dead, was condemned in a fine of two hundred fols of 
gold. If a man met a ſtrayed horſe, he durſt not mount 
him, on pain of paying fifteen ſols of gold, The ſame pe- 
nalty was decreed againſt.a man who ſhould take a woman 
by the hand; double the ſum was exacted if he took her 
by the arm; and he paid five and forty ſols of gold, if he 
was convicted of having touched her boſom, Death was 
never inflited but upon thoſe who bad conſpired againſt 
the life of their prince. The fine for murdering a biſhop 


amounted to nine hundred ſols; fix hundred for a prieſt, 


and two hundred for a layman, When the murderer could 
not pay the fine, it was exacted of his kindred; and if 


they were not able, he became the ſlave of thoſe to whom 
the. fine was due, | 


likewiſe: * 
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likewiſe practiſed among perſons of wealth, 
Single combat and the ordeals, decided, as we 
ſhall ſee, all diſputes about inheritance, and 
the validity of wills: their whole juriſprudence 
was dictated by ferocity and ſuperſtition. Let 
us judge of the manners of the people by thofe 
of their princes. We find them diſtinguiſhed 
by no act of magnanimity. The Chriſtian re- 
ligion, which ought to have humanized man- 
kind, did not hinder Clovis from cauſing the 
petty ſovereigns his neighbours to be aſſaſſi- 
nated hg. The two children of Clodomir were 
maſſacred to Paris, in the year 533, by their 
uncles Childebert and Clotharius, who are di- 
flinguiſhed by the title of kings of France: 
Clodoaldo t, the brother of - theſe murdered 
innocents, is invoked under the name of St. 
Clou, becauſe he was obliged to become a 
monk. 5 
In the reign of Chilperic, king of Soiſſons, 
in the year 562, the ſubjects who were ſlaves 
abandoned this pretended kingdom, wearied by 


& Such was the fate of Sigebert, king of Cologne, Rag- 
nacarius, king of Cambray, and his brother Richarius, Ca- 
raric, ſovereign of another diftrit, and his children, who 
fell victims to the cruelty of this barbarian. 

1 Clodoald, or St. Cloud, was ſon of Clodomir, king of 
Orleans, and grandſon of Clovis: and ſaint Clothilda. When 
his brothers were murdered by their uncles, he eſcaped 
through the affection of ſome noblemen, who conveyed. 
him to a ſecret place, where he was educated. When 
he arrived at man's eſtate, he renounced the kingdom and 
the world. He was ordained prieſt by the biſhop Euſebius, 
and founded a monaſtery in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
at the village of Negent ; which from him is now called 
St. Cloud,—There his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen, infcribed with 
a very ancient epitaph,  - | | 


the 
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the tyranny of their maſter, who took all their 
bread and wine, as he could not take money, 
of which they were quite deftitute. One Si- 
2 and another Chilperie were aſſaſſinated. 
runchaud, who from an Arian became a Ca- 
tholic, was accuſed of a thouſand murders : 
Clotharius II. no leſs barbarous than ſhe, or- 
dered her to be dragged through his camp at a 
horſe's tail ; and ſhe periſhed by this new kind 
of puniſhment in the year 616. All the mo- 
numents that remain of thoſe hideous times, 
are foundations of monaſteries, and a confuſed 
remembrance of miſery and rapine. 
We are not to ſuppoſe that the emperors ac- 
knowledged for kings thoſe barbarous chiefs 
who ruled in Burgundy, at Soiſſons, Paris, 
Metz, and Orleans : they never beſtowed upon 
them the title of Ba/ileus. They did not even 
confer it upon Dagobert II. who united under 
bis dominion the whole weſtern and eaſtern 
France, as far as the Weſer. Hiſtorians ex- 
patiate upon the magnificence of Dagobert, 
and, as a proof of it mention the goldſmith 
of St. Elay ; who, they ſay, came to court 
with a girdle adorned with precious ſtones ; 
"that is, he ſold diamonds, and carried them in 
his girdle. They ſpeak of the magnificent edi- 
fices built by this monach. Where are they 
to be found? The old church of St. Paul is no 
other than an inconſiderable Gothic monument. 
This we know of Dagobert ; that he had 
three wives at the ſame time; that he aſ- 
ſembled councils; and tyrannized over his 
ſubjects. 5 
In his reign, a merchant of Sens, called Sa- 
mon, went to trade in Germany, from 3 
bes ds, | > 
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be proceeded to the country of the Slaves +. 


Theſe ſavages were ſo aſtoniſhed to ſee a man 
who had travelled fo far, to ſupply them with 
thoſe things which they wanted, that they in- 
veſted him with the ſovereignty 7. This very 
Samon is ſaid to have made war upon Dago- 
bert: and if the king of the Franks had three 
wives, the new Slavonian monarch had fifteen. - 


It was under this Dagobert, that the authority 


* —_ 


+ The Slaves, or Sclaves, were a people of Germany, oti- 
ginally fettled between the Elbe and the Viſtula ; but, about 
the end of the fixth century they penetrated further, and took. 
poſſeſſion of what is now called Bohemia, and the adjoining. 
provinces. They likewiſe made an irruption into Illyria, 
which they pillaged for ſome time; however, they were 
obliged: to abandon it with precipitation, before the troops of 
Bajan Cagan; prince of the Abares, in the yeat 578. They- 
are deſcribed by Procopius, as a ſavage people, living under 
a- ſort of dertocratical'goverament, in great ighorance, want, 
and ſimplicity: yet they poſſeſſed a warlike genius, and ob- 


tained ſeveral viftories over the Roman armies. One of 


their colonies ſettled on the country between the Saave, the 
Draave, and the Danube, whieh till retains the name of Scla- 
vonia; though, under this appellation, Boſnia, Dalmatia, and 
Croatia, were formerly comprehended. 

1 Samon wes not of Sens, but of the country of Senegau- 
in Brabant; nor was he the elected king of the Sclaves, until 
he had approved himſelf worthy of the throne, by his valour- 
and conduct; in conſequence of which they obtained ſevetal 
victories over the Venedes, aud freed themſelves from the 
yoke of Abares, king of that people. Some merchants of 
Auſttaſia having been robbed in the country of the Selaves, 
Dagobert ſent an envoy to Samon, to demand ſatisfaction. 
When Samon propoſed an alliance with the Auſtrafians, this. 
ambaſſador told him, That Chriſtians could not poſſibly en- 


. gage in any alliance with dogs.” If we are dogs, (replied 


Samon) we muſt be allowed to bite whenever we find our- 
felves ill uſed. ' The envoy was diſmiſſed with contempt. 
A, war. enſued, and the Auſtraſians were defeated by Samon. 


of 
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of the mayors of the palace commenced, Af- 
ter him came a race of ſlothful princes ; then 
confuſion and the deſpotiſm of the mayors en- 
ſued. It was in the time of thoſe mayors, at 
the beginning of the eighth century, that the 
Arabians who had ſubdued Spain, penetrated 
to Toulouſe, made themſelves maſters of Gui- 
enne, ravaged the. country as far as the Loire, 
and had well nigh conquered all Gaul from 
the Franks who had wreſted it from the Ro- 
mans, One may judge in what condition the 
people, the church, and the laws, muſt have 
been at this juncture. 


XEN NEAERA 


C HAP. XI. 


Laws and CusToms that prevailed in the 
Reign of CHARLEMAGNE. 


CHenrxs MarTEL, the uſurper and ſup- 
port of the ſovereign power in a great mo- 
narchy, who vanquiſhed the conquering Arabs, 
and repulſed them to Gaſcony, received, how- 
ever, no other title from pope Gregory II. than 
that of Sout-roitilet, or Subregulus, when he im- 
plored his protection againſt the king of Lom- 
bardy. He made diſpoſitions for marching to the 
relief of the Roman church; but, in the mean 
time, he pillaged the churches of the Franks, 
beſtowed the riches of the convents upon his 
captains, and detained his own ſovereign in cap- 
tivity, We have ſeen the tranſactions of his ſon 
Pepin, and of his grandſon Charlemagne. 
The great conqueſts of this laſt monarch were 
owing to his conſtant care of having veteran 
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troops in his ſervice. Theſe were levied by 
the dukes that governed the provinces, in the 
ſame manner as the ſoldiers in Turkey ares, 
now raiſed by the beglerbegs : thoſe dukes had 
been inſtituted in Italy by Diocleſian. The 
counts, who ſeem to have derived their origin 
from the time of Theodoſius, were next in 
command to the dukes, and aſſembled troops, 


each in his own diſtrict. The farms, bur- 


roughs, and villages, furniſhed a certain num- 
ber of ſoldiers, proportioned to their ability. 
Twelve farms found one horſeman, armed with 
helmet and cuiraſs : the other ſoldiers had nei- 
ther; but only a long ſquare buckler, a battle- 
ax, a javelin, and a ſword. Every archer was 
obliged to have at leaſt twelve arrows in his 
quiver. The province that furniſhed the ſol- 
diery, ſupplied them likewiſe with corn and ne- 


ceſſary proviſion for ſix months: the king main- 


tained them for the reſt of the campaign, The 

neral rendezvous was on the firſt day of 
March, or in the beginning of May; and at 
theſe times the parliaments were uſually held, 
The battering ram, the baliſta, the tortoiſe, 
and moſt of the Roman machines were em- 
ployed in ſieges. The noblemen diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellations of Rarons, Leudes, and 
Richeomes, with their followers, compoſed the 
ſmall number of cavalry, which, at that time, 
appeared in their armies : the Muſſulmans of 
Africa and Spain were much better provided 


with horſe. Charles had a naval force, that 


is, large boats at the mouths of all the great 
rivers of his empire. Before his time, ſuch - 
veſſels were not known among the Barbarians; 
and even a long time after his death they. were 


ignorant 
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ignorant of their utility. By this precaution, 8 
and his military police, he put a ſtop to the in- 8 
undation of people from the North, and con- 
fined them within their own frozen climates 
but, under his weak deſcendants, they deluged 
all Europe. 

Public affairs were regulated in aſſemblies that 
repreſented the whole nation: in his reign, hows 
ever, the parliaments had no will but that ofa 
maſter, who could command as well as perſuade. 4 
Commerce flouriſhed becauſe he was maſter f 
the ſea: the merchants ſettled on the coaſt of 
Tuſcany, as well as thoſe of Marſeilles, traded oF 
to Conſtantinople among the Chriſtians, and to 
the port of Alexandria with the Muſſulmans, 
by whom they were wel] received, and ſupplied 
with the riches of Aſia. 

Venice and Genoa, which were afterwands 38 
ſo powerful by their traffic, had not yet en- +48 
groſſed the wealth of nations: though Venice np 
began to be rich and important, divers manu- bp: 5 
factures of ſtuffs and woollen cloth were car- 
ried on at Rome, Ravenna, Milan, Lyons, 
Arles, and Tours. Steel was tempered there, 5 
in imitation of that made at Damaſcus. They "+0 
likewiſe knew the art of making glaſs; but filk> ® 
ſtuffs were not wove in any town of the weſ+ 
tern empire, | | 

The Venetians began to import them from 
Conſtantinople; but it was not till four hun- 
dred years after Charlemagne, that the Nor- 
man princes eſtabliſhed a lk manufacture at 
Palermo. Linen was then very uncommon, 

»St. Boniface, in a letter to a German biſhop, 
deſires he will ſend him ſome frize for his feet- 
waſhing. In all probability, this want of li- 
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nen was the cauſe of thoſe cutaneous diſtem- 


pers, known by the name of leproſy, ſo rife at 
this period; for the hoſpitals called Jazar- 


houſes, were already very numerous 5. 


The coin bore nearly the ſame value with 
that of the Roman empire fince the reign of 
Conſtantine. The golden fol was the Solidus 
Romanus, equivalent to forty deniers of filver ; 
and theſe deniers, though they were ſometimes 
heavier, ſometimes lighter, weighed, upon an 
average, thirty grains, one with another +. - 

The golden fol would now, in 1740, be 
worth about fifteen francs, and the filver de- 
nier be equivalent to thirty ſols, according to 
the preſent way of reckoning. 

In reading theſe hiſtories, we muſt always re- 
member, that beſides theſe real pieces of gold and 
ſilver coin, people in their calculations made 
uſe of another denomination, They often reck- 
oned by fictitious ſpecies, which was no more 
than a method of counting, ſuch as is practiſed 
at this day. The Aſiatics and the Greeks reck- 
oned by minz and talents, and the Romans b 
great ſeſterces, though there was no ſuch coin 
as a great ſeſtertium, or a talent f. at 

| he 
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§ The leproſy was hardly known in the northern parts 
of Europe, until it was imported from Africa and Afia in 
the time of the Cruſades: and it would be no difficult taſk 
to prove, that linen is much more productive than woollen 


* Nuff, of cutaneous, and all other diſtempers. 


+ The Roman Solidus was a golden coin, in value about 


an Engliſhnoble, or fix ſhillings and eight pence,” The de- 


narius, a filver coin, worth about eight pence halfpenny. 


1 It is a doubt with the learned, whether there ever were 


two ſorts of Szferces, Agricola is of opinion there was only 
. one 
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The numerary pound, in the time of Charle- 
magne, was computed equivalent in weight to 
twelve ounces of ſilver. This pound was nu- 
merically divided, as at this day, into twenty 
parts: there were indeed filver ſols, like our 
crowns, weighing, each, the twentieth, the 
two and twentieth, or the four and twentieth, 
part of a pound of twelve ounces ; and this 


ſol. was, like ours, divided into twelve deniers. 
But Charlemagne having ordained that the fil- 


ver ſol ſhould be preciſely the twentieth part of 
twelve ounces, people in their accompts, be- 
gan to conſider twenty ſols as a pound. For 
two centuries the coin remained in the ſame 


condition to which it was reduced by Charle- 


magne; but by little and little, different kings, 


in times of neceſſity, ſometimes mixed the ſols 


with an alloy, and ſometimes diminiſhed their 
weight; ſo that, by an alteration which reflects 
diſgrace upon almoſt all the governments in 
Europe, that ſol, which was heretofore nearly 
the ſame as our preſent crown, is now no more 


than a light piece of copper, with the mixture 


of one eleventh at moſt of ſilver; and the 
livre, which was formerly the ſign repreſenta- 


—— — 


one kind, and that was a coin in value the fourth part of 
denarius, or two aſſes and an half, being two pounds and 
an half of braſs coin, Budaus, indeed, diſtinguiſhed two 
ſorts of ſeſterces ; the little, or ordinary ſeftertius, and the 
great ſeſteriium, an imaginary and numerical ſpecies, equi- 
valent to one thouſand little ſeſterces. But there is no good 
argument offered to ſupport this diſtinction. | 

Mina, from the Greek d, a pound, equal, to one hun- 
dred drachmas, or three pounds ſterling, Sixty of theſe 
minæ compoſed an Attic talent, which muſt therefore have 
been worth 18 J. | 
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tive of twelve ounces of ſilver; is now no more 
in France than the ſign repreſentative of twen- 
ty copper ſols. The denier, which was the 
hundtedth and twenty- fourth part of a pound 
of filver, is no more than one third of that baſe 
coin which we call a liard. Suppoſe then, that 
one town of France owed to another one hun- 
dred and twenty lives of rent, that is, fourteen ' 
hundred and forty ounces of filver, as eſtimated: 
in the time of Charlemagne, it would now diſ- 
charge the debt by the payment of what we call 
a crown of fix francs, The numeral pound 
of the Engliſh and the Dutch has undergone" 
leſs alteration ; a pound ſterling of England is 
worth about two and twenty francs of France; 
and a Dutch pound is nearly equal to twelve : 
thus the Hollanders have deviated leſs than the 
French fron the original inſtitution, and the' 
Engliſh leaſt of all. 

As ſoon, therefore, as hiſtory mentions money 
under the denomination of pounds, we have 
nothing to do but examine the value of that 
pound at the time, and in the country ſo ſpe- 
cified, and compare it with our preſent money 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſame appellation* We 
ought to haye the ſame attention in reading 
the Greek and Roman hiſtory ; for example, 
it is a very troubleſome taſk for a reader to be 
obliged every moment to reform the calcula- 
tions made in the ancient hiftory of a celebrated 
profeſſor of the univerſity of Paris, in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory of Fleurt, and in almoſt all uſe- 
ful authors. When they would expreſs the value 
of talents, minæ, and ſeſterces, in French mo- 
ney, they always compute by the eſtimate Which 
was made by ſome learned men before the death 
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of the great Colbert. But the mark of eight 
ounces, which under that miniſter was yalued 
at fix and twenty francs and: ten ſols, bas been 


for a long time worth nine and forty livres and 
ten ſols; a difference which, amounts to near 
This difference, which at ſome, par- 


one half, 
ticular times has been much greater, may be ei- 
ther increaſed or diminiſhed, We ought to re- 
member this variation, without which we muſt 
have very erroneous ideas of the ſtrength of an- 
cient ſtates, their commerce, the pay of their 
ſoldiers, and in a word, of their whole gecono- 
my. It appears that the, quantity. of, ſpecie 
which then circulated in Italy and about the 
banks of the Rhine, was, eight times leſs than 
it is in the preſent age: we cannot. judge of 
this circumſtance. better than by the price of 
neceſſaries; and I find theſe, were eight times 
cheaper in the reign of Charlemagne than in 
our days, Four and twenty pounds of white 


bread were, by the capitularies, valued at one 


denier of ſilver; this denier was the fortieth 
part of a golden ſol, which was worth, from be- 
tween fifteen to fixteen livres of our preſent 
money: thus the pound of . bread came to a 
hard and ſomething. more, that is in effect an 
eighth part of the price now uſually given. 

T” the northern countries filver was. ſtill more 
fcarce : there, for example, the price of an ox 
was fixed at a golden fol. We ſhall (ee, in the 
ſequel, in what manner trade and riches extend- 
ed themſelves cloſe in the rear of each other. _ 

The liberal. arts and ſciences: muſt have had 
but very weak beginnings in thoſe vaſt coun- 
tries that were itil] in a ſtate of barbarity. 
Eghinbart, fecxetary to Charlemage, gives us 
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Reign of CHARLEMAGNE, 123 
to underſtand that this conqueror could not ſign 


his on name; nevertheleſs, by the force of 


his natural genius, he comprehended how ne- 
ceſſary it would be to encourage literature : he 
brought teachers of grammar and arthmetic 
from Rome : the ruins of that capital furniſhed 
every thing to the Weſt, which is not yet ſuf- 
ficiently reformed. Alcuin +. that Engliſh monk 
ſo famous in thoſe days, and Peter of Piſa, who 
taught Charlemagne the rudiments of grammar, 
had both ſtudied at Rome. | 
There were chanters in the churches of 
France; and what is very remarkable, they 
were know by the name of Gauliſh chanters. 
The race of the conquering Francs had culti- 
vated no art or ſcience: thoſe Gauls pretend- 
ed, as at this day, to diſpute the prize for vocal 
muſic with the Romans. The Gregorian mu- 
ſic, attributed to St. Gregory the fb, was 
not without merit; there is ſome dignity even 
in its ſimplicity. The Gauliſh fing-rs, who 
did not uſe the ancient alphabetical notes, had 
corrupted the muſic which they pretended to 


k 


+. Alcuin, otherwiſe called Flaccus Albinus, was pro- 
feſſor of theology at York, from whence he was invited by 
C:arlemagne in the year 794, to the council of Frankfort, 
to combat the errors of Felix and Eliphandus. He reſided 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, at the requeſt of Charlemagne, with 
whom he was a great favourite; and gave public lectures 
in his palace, He acquired ſuch reputation for learning, 
that he was vſually ſtyled The Univerſaliſt, and Secretary 
of the Liberal Arts, In his latter days be retired to the 
abbey of St. Martin, at Tours, where died, in the year 
804. His epitaph, written by himſelf, in the meaſure of 
the carmen elegiacum, may be ſeen with his different works 
in the collection of Du Che ne. / 
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embelliſh ; and Charlemagne, in one of his ex- 
peditions to Italy, _—_ them to conform to 
the muſic of their maſters. Pope Adrian ſup- 
plied them with books, in which the muſic was 
noted: and two Italian muſicians were eſta- 
bliſhed to teach theſe notes, one at Metz, and 
the other at Soifſons, They were beſides oblig- 
ed to ſend organs from Rome. There was not 
a ſtriking clock in. any town of his whole em- 
pire, nor indeed was there any till about the 
thirteenth century ; hence the ancient cuſtom, 
ſtill preſerved in Germany, Flanders, and Eng- 
land, of employing watchmen to call the hours 
in the night. The-preſent of a ſtriking clock, 
which the caliph Aaron al Raſchild ſent to 
Charlemagne, was looked upon as a miracle, 


With reſpe& to the ſcience of the underſtand- 


ing, philoſophy, phyſics, aſtronomy, and the 
principles of medicine, how was it poſſible that 
they ſhould be known ? They had but juſt 
dawned in this part of the world, | 
They reckoned by nights; and hence in 


England they till ſay a fortnight, in order to 


expreſs two weeks. The language, called“ Ro- 
manic, began to be ſormed by a mixture of La- 
tin with the Teutonic : this is the origin of 
the French, Spaniſh, and Italian languages. 
It continued till the reign of Frederic II. and it 
is ſtill ſpoken in ſome villages of the Griſons, 
and towards Swiſſerland. The garments, which 
have been always varying ſince the ruin of the 
Roman empire, were very ſhort, except on days 
of ceremony, when the coat was covered with 


„ This language was called Romance, and as the firſt no. 
vels of chivalry Were written in it, they derived the name 
of Romances, : » - 
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a cloak, frequently lined with fur. Theſe ſkins 
were brought, as they are now, from the North- 
eſpecially from Ruſſia: from the knee down- 
wards they ſtill preferved the Roman manner of 
drefling. It is obſerved, that Charlemagne's 
legs were covered with fillets of various colours, 
in the form of buſkins, as they are till wern 
by the Highlanders Þ of Scotland, the only pec- 


ple upon earth among whom the military garb 
of the Romans is preſerved. 


E KA r. In. 


Of the PrEvAilinG RELIGION in the Age 
of CHARLEMAGNE. 


I F we now turn our eyes upon the happy con- 
**: ſequences of religion; upon the evils which 
mankind brought upon themſelves when they 
uſed it as an inſtrument of their paſſions ; upon 
the conſecrated rites, and the abuſe of thoſe 
rites 3 the quarrel between the Iconoclaſtes and 
the Iconolatres t, is the moſt important object 
that firſt preſent itſelf to our view. 

The empreſs Irene, guardian of her unfortu- 
nate ſon Conſtantine Porphirogenetta, in order 
to pave her way to the empire, flattered the 
people and the monks who had ſtill a hanker- 
ing after Image · worſhip, 3 it had been 


proſcribed by ſo many emperors ſince the reign 


of Leo the Iſaurian. She was attached to it 


+ Our author is miſtaken with reſpe& to the Highlandets: 
they do not wear diſtin fillets or bandages, but hoſe of a 
ripped ſtuff of divers colours, which they call tartan. ; 

1 The Image-breakers and the Images 5 
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herſelf, becauſe it had been abhorred by her 
huſband. Irene had been perſuaded, that, in 
order to pain the aſcendancy over her huſband, 
ſhe muſt place the images of certain ſaints un- 
der his bolſter. Credulity finds way even into 
the moſt politic boſoms. The emperor, her 
huſband, had puniſhed the author-of this ſuper- 
ſtition. Irene, after his death, gave free ſcope 
to her own fancy and ambition: th's was the 
cauſe of her aſſembling, in the year 786, the ſe- 
cond council of Nice, the ſeventh oecumenical 
council, which firſt began at Conſtantinople: 
ſhe cauſed Taraiſus, her ſecretary of flate, a 
layman, to te elected patriarch. There had 
been formerly fome examples of laymen thus 
.. Fatfed to biſhoprics, without paſſing through 
the other degrees ; but, at that time, this cuſ- 
tom no longer ſubſiſted. | 
When this patriarch opened the council, the 
conduct of pope Adrian appeared very extraor- 
dinary, He did not anathematize the ſecreta 
of ſtare who had erected himſelf into a patri- 
arch : he did no more than modeſtly proteſt, in 
his letter to Irene, againſt the title of Univer- 
fa] Patriarch; but he inſiſted upon her reſtoring 
to' the Holy See the patrimonies of Sicily: he 
loudly demanded reſtitution of this pretty eſtate ; 
while, in imitation of his predeceſſors, he wreſt- 
ed the profitable dominion of ſo many fair ter- 
ritories, which he aſſured us, were beſtowed 
by Pepin and Charlemagne. In the mean time 
the oecumenical council of Nice, at which the 
pope's legates and this miniſterial patriarch 
reſided, though proper to re-eſtabliſh the wor- 
ſhip of images, 
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It is a circumſtance' confeſſed by all judicious 
writers, that the fathers of this council, the 
number of whom amounted to three hundred 
and fifty, recognized a number of pieces that 
were evidently ſpurious; a number of miracles, 


the bare recital of Which would, in our days, be 


deemed ſcandalous; a number of books that 
were apocryphal. Yet theſe falſe pieces ought 
not to affect the credit of the genuine works, 
on the merits of which they decided. But, 
when it became neceſſary that this council 
ſhould be received by Charlemagne and the 
churches of France, how was the pope embar=- 
raſſed? Charles had loudly declared againſt 
images ; he had given directions for writing the 
books called Carolins, in which that worthip 
was auathematized. In the year 794, he aſ- 
ſembled a council at Frankfort, at which be 
preſided, according to the cuſtom of all the 
emperors : a council compoſed of three hundied 
biſhops or abbots, as well of Italy as of France, 
who unanimouſly rejected the ſervice and ado- 
ration of images. This equivocal word Adora- 
tion was the ſcource of all thoſe differences. If 
mankind would define the words they uſe, 
there would be fewer diſputes ; more than one 
Kingdom have been overthrown through a miſ- 
underſtanding. - © (34 Taye 
Adrian ſent into France the acts 
of the ſecond council of Nice, he received the 
Carolin books, in oppoſition to that council; 
and he was preſſed in the name of Charles, to 
declare the emperor of Conftantinople and his 
mother heretics. We ſee, by this conduct of 
Charles, that he wanted to derive from the pre- 
tended (hereſy of the emperor, few right or 
"1:39. G 4 as ” | pretence 
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pretence to wreſt Rome from him, under colour 

of juſtice. br ay 
The pope, divided between the. council of 
Nice which he adopted, and Charlemagne, whom 
he had no inclination to diſoblige, choſe, in 
my opinion, a politic medium, which - ought to 
have ſerved as an example in all the unfortu- 
nate diſputes which generally divided Chriſten- 
dom. He explained the Carolin books in a 
manner that was favourable to the council of 
Nice, and by this expedient refuted the king,” 
without incurring his diſpleaſure; he diſpenſed 
with the worſhip of images ; a relaxation which 
was very reaſonable among the Germans, hard- 
ly reſcued from their idolatry, and the ignorant 
ranks who had very little ſculpture or paint- 
ing: at the ſame time he exhotted the people 
to abſtain from breaking thoſe images. Thus 
he ſatisfied both parties, and left it to time to. 
confirm or aboliſh a rite that was till doubtful. 
Attentive to the art of managing mankind, and 
making religion ſubſervient to his own intereſt, 
he wrote to Charlemagne in theſe terms: 1 
cannot declare Irene and her ſon heretics, after 
the council of Nice: but I will brand them as 
ſuch, if they do not reſtore the lands of Sicily.“ 
-, We ſee the ſame diſcretion of this pope in a 
diſpute that was ſtill more delicate, which alone 
would have been ſufficient at any other time to 
kindle up the flame of civil war. The queſtion 
was, Whether the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from 
the Father and the Son, or from the Father 
only! At firſt in the Eaſt, the firſt council of 
Nice had added, that he proceeded from the 
Father F afterwards in Spain, and then in 
France and Germany, they added that he pro- 
| we ceeded 


Y 5 ; 
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ceeded from the Father and the Son. This ar- 
ticle was believed by almoſt the whole empire 
of Charles, | 158, 
Theſe words of the creed, Qui ex patre filioque 
procedit, were deemed ſacred among the Franks, 
even though they had never been adopted at 
Rome. harlemagne preſſed the pope to de- 
clare himſelf on this article ; the pope replied; 
that he did not condemn the king's opinion: 
nevertheleſs he made no change in tne creed at 
Rome; he appeaſed the diſpute by forbearing 
to decide it. In a word, he treated ſpiritual af- 
fairs as a prince, whereas too many princes 
have treated them as biſhops. by | 
From that period, the profound policy of the 
popes eſtabliſhed their power by little and little. 
A collection was made of falſe facts, now known. 
under the name of Falſe Decretals ; they are 
ſaid to have been digeſted by a Spaniard called 
Iſidore Mercator, or Piſcator, or Peccator. 
They were circulated and put in force by the 
German biſhops, whoſe integrity had been im- 
poſed upon. Some pretend that there are now 
inconteſtible proofs of their having been come 
poſed by one Algeram, abbot of Senones, and 
biſhop of Metz. They are fiill' extant in 
manuſcript, in the library of the Vatican ; "but 
what ſignifies their authenticity. Theſe falſe 
decretals are ſuppoſed to contain ancient canons, 
_ decreeing, that even a provincial council ſhall 
not be held without the pope's permiſſion; and 
that his holineſs ſhould be the laſt reſort in all 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes. In theſe decretals the im- 
mediate ſucceſſor of the apoſtles are made to 
ſpeak ; nay, they are ſuppoſed to be the writers 
of the collection: true it is, the whole being in 
I Gs = the 
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were. temporal lords, and poſſeſſed many lands 


intz to St: James, he quotes, in the name of St. Peter, a paſ- 


the barbarous ſtyle of the eighth century, abound- 
ing with errors in hiſtory and geography, the 
artifice was very groſs; but the people were 
groſly ignorant on whom they impoſed. Man- 
kind: were puzzled by theſe falſe decretals for 
eight whole centuries; and at laſt, when. the 
falſhood ſtood confeſt, the right and cuſtoms 
which they eſtabliſhed ſtill ſubſiſted in one part 
of the n antiquity maintained the place 
* truth * 

Even at tht time, the biſhops of the Weſt 


in fief; but none of them were independent 
ſovereigns. The kings of France nominated 
perſons: to bifhoprics; in this particular more 
reſolute and polite than the Greek emperors 
and the kings: of Lombardy, who contented 
themſelves with: interpoſing their authority in 
the eled ions. 

The firſt chriſtian churches were governed 
2s republics, upon the model of the ſynagogues 


4 Thoſe decretals were e compoſed. of paſſages taken from 
councils held about the latter end of the ſeventh century, 
as well as of letters written by the fathers of the church. 
Among many other marks of ſorgery, authors mention the 
uniformity of the barbazous ſtyle, which is the ſame through 
the whole, though the letters are ſaid to be written by ſo. 

any different hands. St. Clement, in his pretended letter 
mon St. James, biſhop of Jeruſalem, mentions the death of 
St, Peter; whereas it is well known, that St. James died 
before St. Peter-. He mentions. arch prieſts, arch-deacons, 
Primates, &c. at a time when ſuch titles Mere not koown. 
He add eſſes one of bis, lettets to all Chriſtian princes, be · 
ſore any prince had embraced the Chriſtian faith, In writ- 


fage from that /apoſtle's own epiſtle; and finally, he men- 
tions his having been preſent at the death of Ananias, which; 
Happened beſore Clement was converted. 

5 Those 
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Thoſe who reſided at theſe aſſemblies inſenſibly 
aſſumed the title Epiſcopus, a Greek word, uſed 
by the Greeks as an appellation to their gover- 
nors of colonies, . The elders of theſe aſſem- 
blies were called Preſbyters, which, in the 
Greek language, ſignifies old men. #i 
Charlemagne, in his old age, inveſted the bi- 
ſhops, with a right to which his own ſon fell a. 
victim; they made this prince believe, that in 
the code digeſted in the reign of Theodoſius, 
there was a law importing, that if two laymen 
carried on a proceſs -gainfl each other, and one- 
of them ſhould refer the diſpute to the arbitra- 
tion of a biſhop, the other was obliged to ſub- 
mit to his deciſion, without power of appeal. 
This law, which had never been put in execu- 
tion, is deemed by all the critics to be ſuppoſiti- 
tious: it is the Jaſt of the Theodoſian code, 
without date, and without the names of the 
conſuls. It excited a kind of private civil war 
between the tribunals of juſtice and the mini- 
ſters of the ſanctuary; but as at that time all, 
in the Weſt, except the clergy, were in pro- 
found ignorance, it is matter of ſurprize that 
it did not give ſtill a greater power to thoſe, 
who, having all the little learning to themſelves, 
ſeemed alone deſerving of the prerogative to 

judge mankind. _ 
n the ſame manner as the . biſhops. diſputed: 
this authority with the Jaity, the monks began 
to diſpute it with the biſhops, although theſe 
were their maſters by the canons : the monks 
were already too rich to be ſubmiſſive. This 
celebrated formula of Marculſus was already. 
often put in practice: *, for the repoſe: of my. 
fout, and that I may not after my death be 
G. 6. _ _-_ placed 
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laced among the goats, give and bequeath to 
fach a monaſtery, &c.” Even in the firſt age 
of the church people believed the world was 
near an end; and this opinion gaining ground 
rom one century to another, they beſtowed 
their lands upon the monks, as if they were to 
be preſerved in the general conflagration. Ma- 
ny charters of donation began with theſe words, 
dventants mundi veſpero *, A long time be- 
fore Charlemagne, there were Benedictine ab- 
bots powerful enough to raiſe rebellions. An 
abbot of Fontenelle had the boldneſs to aſ- 
ſemble troops, and put himſelf at the head of a 
party againſt Charles Marte}, The hero cauſ- 
ed the monk to be beheaded; an execution 
which contributed not a little to all thoſe reve- 
lations which ſo many monks had in the ſequel, 
concerning the damnation of Charles Marte]. 
Before that time we find an, abbot of St. Remy, 
of Rheims, together with the biſhop of that 
City, exciting a civil war againſt Childebert, in 
the ſixth century; a crime which belongs to 
none but men ef power and influence. | 
The biſhops and abbots had a great number 
of flaves: the abbot Alcuin is reproached with 
having had no fewer than twenty thouſand : 
nor is this number incredible; Aleuin poſſeſſed 
three abbeys, the lands of which might have 
been inhabited by twenty thouſand perſons. 
Theſe flaves, known by the name of Serfs, 


This is bad Latin, if it was meant to fignify the even- 
ing, which is veſper, wveſperis ; and in the ablative caſe, wef- 
Pere, or veſperi: and bad ſenſe if it was applied to the even- 
. ing ſtar; inafmuch as the veſperus mundi can ſignify nothing 

dut the planet Venn, which may be ſaid to come every 
night, | Tag: 
could 
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evuld neither marry, nor change their habita- 


tion without the permiſſion of the abbot. They 
wete obliged to drive their carts fifty leagues, 
when he commanded this ſervice. They work- 
ed for him three days in the week, and he 
ſhared all the fruits of their labour. Thoſe: 
Benedictines indeed could not be charged with 
having by their wealth violated their vow of 
poverty, for no ſuch vow they made. Fhey 
took no other engagement at their admiſſion 
into the order, than that of being obedient to 
the abbot : they even frequently received grants 
of uncultivated grounds, which they grubbed 
with their own hands, and afterwards portioned 
out to the ſerfs, to be cultivated. They raifed 
villages, and even little towns, around the mo- 
naſteries. There they ſtudied ; and they alone 
were the means of preſerving books, by tran- 
ſcribing different copies: finally, in thoſe bar- 
barous times, when all nations were ſo miſer- 
able, it was a great conſolation to find in cloi- 
ſters a ſecure retreat againſt tyranny. | 
In France and Germany more than one bi- 
ſhop went to battle with their ſerfs. Charle- 
magne, in a letter to one of his wives, called 
Fraſtada, mentions a biſhop who had valiantly 
fought at his fide in a battle againſt the Ava- 
res, a people deſcended from the Scythians, 
who inhabited the country now called Auſtria. 
1 find in his time no fewer than fourteen monaſ- 
reries, which were obliged to find a tertain 
number of ſoldiers. ' If an abbot had the leaft 
turn for a-military life, nothing hindered him 
from conducting them in perſon. True it is, 
in the year 803, a parliament complained: to 
Charlemagne of the great number of prieſts 
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who had been lain in battle: then the miniſters 


. of the altar were forbid to expoſe their lives 


in the field. No perſon was permitted to call 
himſelf clerk without being of the clergy, or to 
wear the tonſure unleſs he belonged to a biſhop, 
Theſe clerks were called Acephales ; and they 
were puniſhed: as vagabonds : but people were 
then altogether ignorant of that ſtation ſo com- 
mon in our days, which is neither ſeculat nor 
eceleſiaſtic. The title of Abbe, woich figni- 
fies father, belonged to none but the heads of 
monaſteries. 

The abbots, even ge had the paſtoral ſtaff, 
which, was borne by the biſhops, and had been 
formerly the badge of the pontifical dignity in 
pagan: Rome. Such was, the power exerciſed 
over. the monks by thoſe abbots, that the 
ſometimes condemned them to the moſt — 
corpotal pains. They adopted the barbarous 
euſtom practiſed by the Greek emperors, of 
burning out their eyes; and it was found ne- 
ceſſaty that a couneil ſhould prohibit this out- 
rage, which they began. to e as a right 
appertaini e their dig nit. 1 01% 
The maſs was different from wha: it now is, 
and ſtill more different from what it had. been 
originally: at firſt it was a ſupper ; afterwards, 
the majeſty of worſhip increaſing with the num- 
her of the faithful,. it became. gradually what is 
now called high-maſs, Fhere was.only.a com- 
mon maſs in every church before the th cen- 
tury, The name of Synaxis, which. it has 
among the Greeks, and which ſignifies a con- 
gregation ; the ſormulaties that ſubſiſt and are 
addteſſed to this congregation, plainly. prove 
Guat private maſſes muſt have been long un- 

known. 
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known. The ſacrifice, the aſſembly, and the 
common prayer, were diſtinguiſhed . by the 
name of Miſſa among the Latins, becaule, ac- 
cording to ſome authors, the penitents wha did 
not communicate were ſent back, mittebantur-; 
and in the opinion of others, becauſe the com- 
munion was ſent, miſſa erat, to thoſe. who could 
not come to church. n 

When the number. of prieſts encreaſed, they 
were obliged to ſay private maſſes: men of for- 
tune maintained chaplains. Agobert, biſhop 
of Lions, complained of this practice in the 
ninth century, Dionyſius the Little, in his 
collection of canons, and many others, con- 
firms the opinion that all the faithful communi: 
cated. at public maſs. In his time they brought 
along with them.the bread and the wine, which 
the prieſt conſecrated, and each received the 
bread in his. own hands: this bread was fer- 
mented, and. not yet leavened; and they gaye 
it even to children. The communion in both 
ſpecies was an univerſal cuſtom under Charle- 
magne : it is ſtil] preſerved among the Greeks, 
and it contigued among the Latins till the 
twelfth century: we find that even in the thir- 
teenth it was ſometimes practiſed, The author 
of the relation of the victory obtained in the 
year 1264, by Charles of Anjou over Main- 
froy, records, that the knights communicated 
with bread and wine before the battle. The 
cuſtom of ſoaking the bread in, the wine, was 
eſtabliſhed before the time of Charlemagne ; 
that of ſucking the wine through a reed or 
metal ſyphon, was not introduced till about 
two hundred. years after this period; and Was 
very ſoon. aboliſhed, All theſe rites and prac- 


tices. 
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tices were changed, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the times, and at the diſcretion of the 


rs. 4, 
The Latin was the only church that prayed 
in a foreign language, unknown to the people. 
This ſeeming inconſiſtency was occafioned by 
the inundations of barbarians, who introduced 
their idioms into Europe. The Latins were as 
8 the only Chriſtians who conferred baptiſm 
y ſimple aſperſion, a very natural indulgence 

to children born in the ſevere northern cli- 
mates, and decent]y ſuitable to the warm cli- 
mate of Italy. The ceremony for grown per- 
ſons was not the ſame with that for children: 

the difference was pointed out by nature. 

Auricular confeſſion is ſaid to have been in- 
troduced as early as the fixth century. The 
biſhops at firſt exacted of their canons that they 
ſhould confeſs to them twice a-year, in conſe- 
quence of the canons enacted by the council 
of Atigny, in the year 763; and this is the fir 
time that it was expreſsly commanded. The 
abbots ſubjected their monks to this yoke, 
which was by little and little impoſed upon 
the laity. Public confeſſion was never uſed in 
the Weſt; for by that time the barbarians 
embraced Chriſtianity, the abufe and ſcandal 
with which, it was attended had aboliſhed it 
in the Eaſt, under the patriarch NeQarius, at 
the end of the fourth century; but public ſin- 
ners frequently did public penance in the 
churches of the Weſt, eſpecially in Spain, 
where the invaſion of the Saracens redoubled 
the fervour of the Chriſtians, whom they had 
humbled. *Till the twelfth century, I find no 
traces of the form of confefſkon, nor of the 

| conſeſſionals 
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confeſſionals eſtabliſhed in churches; nor of 
the previous neceſſity of confeſſing immediate 
before the communion. In the eighth and nint 
Eenturies there were three Lents, and people 
generally confeſſed at theſe three ſeaſons of the 
year. The commandments of the church, 
which were not well underſtood till after 'the 
fourth council of the Lateran, in the year 1215, 
impoſed the neceſſity of doing that once a-year, 
which before ſeems to have been more arbitrary 
and unſettled. | 

In the time of Charlemagne the army was 
provided with confeflors. Charles had one for 
himſelf, by the expreſs title of his office; his 
name was Waldon, and he was abbot of Augi, 
near Conſtance, 

Any perſon was allowed to confeſs to a lay- 
man, and even to a woman, in caſe of neceſſi- 
ty; and this permiflion was of long ſtanding. 
Thus Joinville tells us, that when he was in 
Africa, he confeſſed a knight, and gave him 
abſolution, according to the power with which 
he was veſted. It is not altogether a ſacra- 
ment (ſays St. Thomas), but it reſembles a 
ſacrament.” N | | 

Confeſſion may be be regarded as the moſt ef- 
ſectual reſtraint upon ſecret crimes. © The ſages 
of antiquity had embraced the ſhadow of this 
ſalutary practice. Confeſſion was uſed in ex- 
piations among the Egyptians and the Greeks, 
and in almoſt all the celebrations of their my- 
ſteries. Marcus Aurelius, when admitted into 
the myſteries of the Eleuſinian Ceres, confeſſed 
himſelf to the Hierophantes *. - - 


»The chief prieſt, or be who ſhewed the hend 


"Chriſtians, was afterwards unhappily the oc- 


the diſſenſions between the emperers and t 
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This cuſtom, ſo piouſly eſtabliſhed among 


caſion of ſome fatal abuſes ; eſpecially durin 


popes, and in the faftions of cities, when the 
priefts abſolutely refuſed abſolution to thoſe, who 


were not of their own party. This is what 


was ſeen in France, in the reign of Henry IV. 
when almoſt all the father confeflors _ refuſed 
abſolution to thoſe ſubjects who acknowledged 
their lawful ſovereign. Such is the deplorable 
condition of mankind, that the moſt divine te- 
— va are often converted into the moſt deadly 

iſon. - 

The Chriſtian religion had not yet extended 
northwards father than the conqueſts of Char- 


lemagne. Scandinavia and Denmark, which 


was at that time ealled the country of the Nor- 
mans, were plunged into the groſſeſt idolatry, 
They worſhipped Woden, and fancied, that 
after death, the happineſs. of man conſiſted in 
earouſing in the hall of Woden, and drinking 
beer out of the ſculls of their enemies. We have 


- fill extant tranſlations of ſome of their old bal- 


lads, in which this notion is expreſſed : it was 
a great deal for them even to believe a future 
ſtate, Poland was equally ſavage and idolatrous. 
The Muſcovites, as barbarous as the reſt of 
Tartary, ſcarce knew enough to be ranked 
among Pagans z. yet all theſe. nations lived 
peaceably in their ignorance: bappy in being 
unknown to Charlemagne, who ſold fo dear the 
knowledge of Chriſtianity ! ! 5 | 

The Engliſh began to receive: the Chriſtian 
religion, which had been lately carried thither 
by Conſtantius Chlorus, the ſecret n of 
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that faith which was then under perſecution. 
There, however, it did not prevail ; idolatry, 
for a long time, had the aſcendant. Some miſ- 
fionaries from Gaul, indeed, rudely inſtructed 
a ſmall] number of thoſe iflanders*. The fa- 
mous Pelagius, too zealous a defender of hu- 
man nature, was born, though not educated, 
in England: we muſt, therefore, reckon bim 
among the natives of Rome 7. 

Ireland, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Scot- 
land ; and Scotland, known by the 3 
of Albany, or the country of the Picts, 
like wiſe received ſome ſeeds of Chriſtianity, 
choaked, however, by idolatry, that ſtill pre- 
dominated. The monk Columba | was born 
in Ireland, in the ſixth century; but it appears 
from his retreat to France, and the monaſterics 
he founded in Burgundy, that there was ver 
little to be done, and a great deal to be feared, 
by thoſe who ſought in Ireland and England for 
thoſe rich and quiet eſtabliſhments, that were 


Our author ſeems to be wholly Ignorant of the Britiſh 
church, which was eſtabliſhed ſoon aſter the beginning of 
the fourth century; as appears ſrom the hiſtory of the 
council of Arles, to which three Britiſh biſhops ſubſcribed 
by the name of Eborius, Reſtitutus, and d el de ci- 
evitate celoniæ Londinenſium. 

+ It does not appear, by any authentic hiſtory, that 
Pelagius was not educated in Britain. His real name was 
Morgan, He lived in the beginning of the fifth century, and 
made a confiderable figure both in Italy and Paleſtine. | 

1 St. Columba was born in the province of Leinſter, in 
the year 359. At the age of thirty, he repaired to France, 
where he met with an honourable reception from Childe- 
bert Il, He founded ſeveral monaſteries ; and being ob- 
liged to leave France, retired to Lombardy, where he died 
in the abbey of Bobie, of which he bimfelf had been the 
founder, „ 

found 
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found in other countries, under the ſhelter of 
religion. After an almoſt total extinction of 
Chriſtianity in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
it was revived by conjugal tenderneſs, Ethel- 
bert, one of the barbarous Anglo-Saxon ſove- 
reigns of the Heptarchy in England, whoſe 
k - petty kingdom was the province of Kent, where 
3 Canterbury ſtands, was defirous of being al- 
lied to a monarch of France, and married a 
daughter of Childebert, king of Paris. This 
Chiiſtian princeſs, who croſſed the ſea, at- 
tended by the biſhop of Soiſſons, diſpoſed her 
huſband to receive baptiſm, in the ſame man- 
ner as Clovis had been ſubdued by Clotilda. 
In the year 598, pope Gregory the Great ſent 
thither Auguſtin, with ſome other Roman 
monks ; but they met with little ſucceſs in con- 
verting the * * for one muſt, at leaſt, un- 
derſtand the language of the country, before he 
can hope to change the religion of the natives: 
nevertheleſs, they were enabled, by the queen's 
favour, to build a monaſtery. 

It was properly the queen who converted 
the little kingdom of Canterbury : the barba- 
Tous ſubjedts, who had no opinions of their 
own, I implicitly followed the example of their 
ſovereigns. This Auguſtin found no great dif- 
ficulty in prevailing upon Gregory the Great, 
to declare him primate. He wanted to be me- 
tropolitan of the Gauls ; but Gregory gave bim 
to underſtand, that he could only inveſt him 
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St. Avguſtin and his companions met with ſurpriſing 

ſucceſs in converting the Engliſh. The. pope, in a letter, 

congratulates him upon it, and expreſſes his hope that he 
will bear it with moderation, | 


with 
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with the jutiſdiction over England: he was, 
therefore, firſt archbiſhop- of Canterbury, and 
firſt primate of England. One of his monks 
he created biſhop of London, and to another 
he gave the biſhoprick of Rocheſter ; but we can- 
not compare theſe biſhops to any thing better 
than'to the prelates of Antioch and Babylon, 
who are termed biſhop #n partibus infidelium. In 
time, the Engliſh hierarchy was formed ; their 
monaſteries, in particular, were extremely rich 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, They en- 
rolled in the catalogue of ſaints, all the great 
lords from whom they had received benefac- 
tions; hence we find among their ſaints of thoſe 
times, ſeven kings, as many queens, eight 
princes, and fixteen princeſſes. Their chro- 
nicles relate, that ten kings and eleven queens 
ended their days in cloiſters. It is probable 
that theſe ten kings and eleven queens cauſed 
themſelves, in their laſt moments, to be clad in 
religious habits, and, perhaps, to be carried 
into convents ; but it is hardly credible that, in 
good health, they actually renounced the affairs 


pl the public, in order to live the life of a re- 


cluſe *. 


„It is true, nevertheleſs. The famous Ina, king of 
Weſſex, turned monk at Rome, and his queen Ethelburga 
retired into a monaſtery at Barking. This was the cafe 
with Cealwulph and Edgbert, kings of Northumberland, 
Sigebert of Eaſt Anglia, Ethelred, Sebba, and Offa, ſove- 
reigns of Mercia, and others of a later date, a 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Sequel of the CusToms that prevailed in the 
2 Time of CHARLEMAGNE, 


Of Juſtice ; of the Laws; of particular Cuſtoms. 
HE counts appointed by the king, admi- 
niſtered juſtice in a ſummary manner. 

Each had his feparate diſtri aſſigned to him; 

and they were obliged to be well verſed in the 

laws, which were neither ſo difficult nor fo 
numerous as thoſe under which we now live. 

The proceſs was. altogether ſimple ; every man 

pended his own cauſe in France and Germany. 

Rome alone, and the countries that depended 

upon her, ſtill retained many laws and forms of 

the Roman empire. The Lombard laws pre- 
vailed in other parts of Hither Italy. 

Every: count had under him a lieutenant, 
called Viguier, ſeven Scabini or afleſſors, and a 
ſecretary, Notarius. The counts, in their ſeve- 
ral juriſdictions, publiſhed the order of march 
in time of war, enrolled the ſoldiers under the 
reſpective captains, and conducted them to the 
rendezvous, leaving their lieutenants to admini- 
ſter juſtice in their abſence, 28 

Ihe kings ſent commiſſaries with letters pa- 
tent, miſſi Dominici, who examined the conduct 
of the counts. Neither theſe commiſſaries, 
nor the counts, except very rarely, condemned 
criminals to death, or torture: for, excluſive 
of Saxony, where Charlemagne enacted ſan- 
guinary laws, almoſt all farts of crimes were 
bought off, through the reſt of the empire. 
Rebellion alone was puniſhed with death; and 
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the kings reſerved the trial to themſelves. The 
Salique law, together with thoſe of the Lom- 
bards and the Ripuarii, ſet a pecuniary fine up- 
on molt other crimes, as we have already ob- 
ſerved. _ : 92 
Their juriſprudence, however, which at firſt 
ſight appears to have been humane, was, in 
fact, more cruel than ours. It left every man 
at liberty to do miſchief, who could aford to 
pay for the crimes he had committed. The 
moſt gentle law is that which prevents guilt, 
by laying the moſt terrible reſtriction upon ini- 
Aer iet eee ES + | | "#0 
: Aviong the Salique laws whigh were revived 
by Charlemagne, there is one that ftrongly 
marks the contempt into which the Romans 
were fallen among thoſe barbarous nations. 
The Frank who had killed a Roman citizan 
paid but one thouſand and fifty deniers; whereas 
the Roman paid two thouſand and five hundred, 
for having embrued his hands in the blood of a 

Franks nc nt: © DO LEE gs 
In criminal cauſes that could not be deter- 
mined by evidence, the parties purged them- 
ſelves by oath. The defendant was obliged 
not only to ſwear. himfelf, but likewiſe to pro- 
duce a certain number of witneſſes to ſwear 
with him, When both parties oppoſed oath to 
oath, the cauſe was ſometimes determined by 
duel, either with a pointed icon, or with the 
ſword, to exticmity. | Yaz; 
Theſe duels were called, as every body knows, 
The judgment of God: ſuch was the name 
beſtowed upon one of the moſt deplorable fol- 
lies of that barbarous government. The ac- 
cuſed were likewiſe ſubject to the proof, by 
Cc 
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cold water, boiling water, and red-hot iron. 
The celebrated Stephen Balure has collected all 
the, ancient ceremonies of thoſe trials. They 
began with the maſs, and the defendant re- 
ceived the communion. The cold water was 
ſirſt bleſſed and then exorciſed. The accuſed 
perſon being fettered, was thrown into the wa- 
ter: if he ſunk to the bottom, he was deemed 
innocent: if he floated, he was pronounced 
guilty. M. de Fleuty, in his Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
ays, it was a ſure method of not finding any 
perſon criminal. For my own part, I dare be- 
lieve it was a method by which many innocent 
perſons periſhed, "There are many men whoſe 
cheſts. are ſo large, and whoſe lungs are ſo 
light, that they will not ſink to the bottom, 
eſpecially when then are bound. with *many- 
turns of a thick rope, which, together with 
the body, forms a volume ſpecifically lighter / 
than water“ - This unhappy cuſtom, which 
was in the ſequel prohibited in the great cities, 


has been preſerved even to our days in many 


— 


provinces, It has been often impoſed even by 
the judge's ſentence, upon thoſe: Who paſſed: for 
wizards; for nothing laſts fo long as ſoperſti- 
tion; and it has been the death of many unfor- 
tunate wretches, | eee 62045 


at 14.3 
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This is a childiſh obſervation, which will not hold 
true in fact. Our author ſeems to be but little acquainted * 
with natural philoſophy ; for be ſays, ** forms a volume 
leſs heavy than an equal quantity of water. Now it is 
well known. that the quantity of water is altogether out . 
of the queſtion with reſpect to bodies immerſed, whether 
they are put into a tub of twenty inches diameter, or 
plunged into the Atlantic ocean. i SOS 
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The judgment of God by hot water was 
executed by cauſing the accuſed perſon to 
plunge his naked arm into a tub of boiling wa- 
ter. He was obliged to take up a conſecrated 
ring from the bottom. The judge, in preſence 
of the prieſts and people, wrapped up the pa- 
tient's arm in a bag which was ſealed with his 
own ſeal ; and if in three days after trial, 
no mark of ſcalding appeared on the arm, his 
innocence was acknowledged. 

All the hiſtorians relate the example of 


queen“ Teutberga, daughter-in-law to the em- 


peror Lotharius, grandſon of Charlemagne, 
who was accuſed of having committed inceſt 

with her brother, though a monk and fub- 
deacon, She nominated a champion, who in her 


" ſtead underwent the trial of boiling water, in 


preſence of à numerous court; and took up the 
ring without being in the leaſt injured, Cer- 
tain it is, there are ſecrets that enable perſons 
to bear the action of the fire for ſome ſeconds 
without being hurt. I have ſeen inſtances: of 
this nature, "Theſe ſecrets were then more com- 
mon, as they were then more neceſſary; but 
there is none that can render us abſolutely im- 
paſſible. In all probability, upon thoſe ſtrange 
trials, the proof was inflicted in a manner more 
or leſs rigorous, according as the judge deſired 
to condemn or acquit the perſon accuſed, | 


Her name was Thietberga, daughter of Hubert, abe 


de Outre· le · mont - jau. She was alſo called Bereinda. Lo- 


tharius, her huſband, repudiated her, and married Wal- 
drada, the ſiſter of Gonthier, archbiſhop of Cologne; but 
pope Nicholas I. obliged him to diſmiſs this new wife, and 
take back his former queen, whom he treated with great 
cruelty, and accuſed of adultery. E | 
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This trial by boiling water was particularly 
appointed for the conviction of adulterers. 
Theſe cuſtoms were more ancient and extenſive 
than they are commonly imagined. Women 
accuſed among the Jews, were ſubjected by the 
law of Moſes to the proof of the waters of jea- 
Jouſy. They drank, in preſence of the prieſts, 
ſome water in which a little conſecrated aſhes 
had been thrown; and this water, which was 
ſalutary to innecence, made the guilty ſwell 
and burſt upon the ſpot. r 
The learned very -well know, that in Sicily 
the perſon. accuſed wrote his oath in the tem- 
ple of the gods called Palici 1. This was 
thrown into a baſon of water, and if it floated 
he was acquitted, The temple of Træzenum t 
was famous for the like trials. At the extre- 
mity of the Eaſt, in Japan, we ſtill find ſuch 
cuſtoms, founded on the ſimplicity of the pri- 
mitive times: and that ſuperſtition which is 
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+ The gods Palici were twin-ſons of Jupiter by the 
nymph Thalia : according to the Heathen mythology, they 
were begotten on the banks of the river Simethus, near Ca- 
tanea in Sicily, Thalia finding herſelf pregnant, prayed to 
the earth to ſwallow her up, Her prayer was heard; ſhe 
brought forth the twins, and the earth difcharged them 
from her bowels by a ſecond opening. From this double 
birth they acquired the name Palici, from Tay, rurſus, 
again. At theſe openings appeared two ſmall lakes, on the 
Waters of which the above trial was made: though others 
alledge that the accuſed perſon, after having given ſufficient 
ſecurity, threw himſelf into the lake : if he fwam on the 
furface, he was acquitted : if he was drowned his bail was 

1 Trezenum is a town of Pelopenneſus, now called 
Pleda, It was famoys for a temple dedicated to Minerva 
the Deceiver, at whoſe ſhrine the maidens offered up their 
girdles before marriage, | 

common 
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common to all nations. The third proof was 
that of a red-hot bar of iron, to be carried in 


the naked hand for the ſpace of nine paces. It 
was more difficult to deceive the ſpectator in 
this than in the other trials; therefore I do not 
find that any perſon ſubmitted to it even in thoſe 
times of ignorance. 

With regard to the civil laws, the moſt re- 


markable in our opinion, was that by which a 


man who had no iſſue of his own, was at li- 
berty to adopt children. Married men could 
repudiate their wives in courſe of law ; and af- 
ter the divorce, they were allowed to contract 


other conjugal engagements, Marculfus has 


given us a detail of theſe laws: but what will 


perhaps appear more aſtoniſhing, though not 
the leſs true, is, that in the ſecond book of thoſe. 


formularies publiſhed by Marculfus, we find 
that nothing was more commonly allowed or 
practiſed, than a deviation from that famous 


Salique law, by which daughters were excluded 
from inheritance. A man brought his daughter 
before the count or commiſſary, and pronoun- 


ced words to this effect: My dear daughter, 


An ancient and impious cuſtom which prevails 


among us, -deprives female children of all pa- 
ternal inheritance ; having conſidered this im- 
piety, I am of opinion, that as you have been 
all equally beſtowed upon.me by God, I ought 
to love you all alike: therefore, dear daughter, 
it is my will that you ſhould inherit by equal 


_ portions, with your brothers, all my lands, 


&c.” Among the Franks, who lived accordin 


to the Salique and the Ripuary laws, the di- 


ſtinction was not known of noblemen and ple- 
H 2 deians; 
7 * 
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beians; of noblemen ab awe, or perſons who 
lived like the nobility. There were but two 
Tanks of people, thoſe that were free, and the 
ſerfs, nearly the ſame as at this day in the Ma- 
hometan empires, and in China. The term 
Nobilis is but once employed in the Capitula- 
ries, and that in the fifth book, to ſignify the 
officers, the counts, and the centurions. All the 
cities of Italy and France were governed by their 
own municipal laws. The tributes they payed 
to their ſovereigns conſiſted in Foederum, Pa- 
ratum, and Manſionaticum, forage, proviſions, 
and furniture. For a long time, the emperors 
and kings maintained their dignity with their 
own demeſnes, and theſe taxes payed in kind 
when they travelled. There is ſtill extant a 
capitulary of Charlemagne concerning his farms. 
He there enters into the moſt circumſtantial 
detail; and ordains that an exact account of 
his flocks ſhould be duly delivered. One of 
the principal articles of wealth in the country, 
conſiſted of bees. In a word, the moſt impor- 
tant affairs, and the moſt inconſiderable matters 
of thoſe times, make us acquainted with laws, 


manners, and cuſtoms, of which ſcarce any traces 
-NOW etemain. 


- 
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LEWIS the FeeBLE, or the D&BONNAIRE *. 


TH E hiſtory of the great events of this 
world is ſcarce any thing but a detail of 
crimes. I do not find any age which the am- 
bition of the laity and the clergy has not filled 
with horrors. Charlemagne was hardly in his 
grave, when his family and empire were deſo- 
lated by a civil war. Si 

The archbiſhops of Milan and Cremona 
were the firſt that kindled the flame, on pre- 
tence that Barnard, king of Italy, was chief 
of the Carlovingian houſe, as being the eldeſt  - 
fon of Charlemagne. The true reaſon, how- 
ever, is eaſily found in that turbulency of ſpirit 
and mad ambition which avails itſelf of the 
very laws made to ſuppreſs it. A biſhop ef 
Orleans entered into their intrigues, and both 
the uncle and nephew levied troops, and were 
ready to come to an engagement at Chaloas on 
the Saone ; but the emperor, partly by money, 
and partly by promiſes, found means to gain 
over one half of the Italian army. Negotiations 
were now ſet on foot; or, in other words, each 
fide endeavoured to cheat the other. Lewis, 
ſurnamed le Faible, on account of his- being 
a weak prince, and who was cruel merely 
from that weakneſs, cauſed his nephew's eyes 
to be put out, though he begged for mercy 


© res 
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There is no Engliſh word that expreſſes Debonnaire. 
It ſignifies good. natuted, liberal, and graceſul. This prince 
was alſo called Louis che Devout. 
I K 3 upon 
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upon his knees. The unhappy king died three 
days aſter this cruel act, of the torments he 
ſuffered in his mind and body, He was buried 
at Milan, with this inſcription engraved on his 
tomb; Here lies Bernard of holy memory.” 
It would ſeem that this epithet holy was in 
thoſe times uſed as a mere honorary title. After 
this, Lewis, cauſed three of his own brothers 
to be ſhaven and ſhut up in a monaſtery ; being 
apprehenſive leſt the blood of Charlemagne 
ſhould command too much reſpe&, and light 
up commotions in the ſtate. . But this was not 
all: the emperor cauſed all Bernard's friends 
whom that prince had diſcovered, in hopes of 
their obtaining mercy, to. be arreſted: theſe 
met with the ſame puniſhment as their king, 
the clergy only being excepted out of the ſen- 
tence. Thus thoſe were ſpared who had been 
the chief authors of the wars, and met with no 
other chaſtiſement than depoſition or baniſh- 
ment. Lewis kept fair with the church ; and 
the church ſoon made him ſenſible that he 
&  , ought to have been leſs cruel] and more reſo- 
Jute. 5 | 
In 817 Lewis followed his father's ill exam- 
ple, in giving kingdoms to his children; and 
not having either the courage or underſtanding 
of his father, nor that authority which courage 
beſtows, he expoſed himſelf to the effects of 
ingratitude; and though too cruel an uncle, 
and too ſevere a brother, he was too indulgent 
a ſather, | 


N 


Having made his eldeſt ſon Lotharius his 
colleague with him in the empire, given Aqui- 
tain to the ſecond, named Pepin; and Bavaria 
to Lewis his third ſon, there ſtill 1 an 
| | infant 
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infant whom he had had by a new wife: 
this was Charles the Bald, who afterwards 
came to be emperor : having provided for his 
other. ſons, he was reſolved not to leave this 
child, the ſon of a wife he loved, deſtitute of 
dominions. | 

One of the ſources of Lewis's misfortunes, 
and of the number of ſtill greater diſaſters which 
have fince diſturbed Europe, was the abuſe 
which then began to take its riſe, of granting 

worldly power to thoſe who had renounced the 
world. 172 

This memorable ſcene was opened by one 
Vala, abbot of Corbie, a relation of the em- 
perot's, a man outrageous through a warmth. 
of zeal or ſpirit of faction, or perhaps both to- 

gether ; and one of the heads of a party which 
has been ſo frequently known to cauſe the 
greateſt evils, by preaching up too rigid a virtue, 
and to throw every thing into A: by pre- 
tending” ene ee > 4.4.2 ak 2 

In a parliament held at Aix-la-Chapelle,. in 
the year 829, a parliament to which abbots had 
been admitted, as being lords of very large 
manors, this Vala openly reproved the em- 
peror 'as the cauſe of all the diſorders in the - 
ſtate, © It is you, ſaid he, that are guilty of 
them.” He then proceeded to addreſs himſelf 
to each member in particular, in a ſtill more 


* 4 


Fr 1 


After the death of the empreſs Hermengard, his mi- 
niſters, in order to divert him from a life of privacy, to 
which he was inclined, prevailed upon him to marry Judith, 
daughter of duke Guelfe, deſcended by father and mother 
from the dukes of Bavaria and Saxony, This marriage was. 
the ſource of all his ſucceeding misfortunes, 


H 4 ſeditious 


. 
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ſeditious manner, and had even the inſolence 
to accuſe the empreſs Judith of adultery. He 
ſtrove to prevent and hinder the gifts which the 
emperor had reſolved to beſtow on the ſon he 
had by this empreſs ; thus he went on difturbing 
the peace and honour of the royal family, and 
conſequently the ſtate, under the pretext of pro- 
moting its welfare, 

The emperor being at Jaſt enraged at theſe 
proceedings, ſent Vala back to his convent, 
from whence he ought never to.have come out ; 
and reſolving to ſatisfy his wife, gave the fon he 
had by her a ſmall part of Germany, towards 
the Rhine, which is now called Switzerland, 
and the Franche Comte. 

If the laws of Europe had been founded on 
paternal authority; and if every mind had been 
penetrated with a due ſenſe of the neceſſity of 
filial reſpect, as the firſt of all duties, as I have 
already ſhewn to be the caſe in China, the three 
children of the emperor who had received their 
crowns from him would never have rebelled 
againſt their father for beſtowing an inheritance 
on a child by a ſecond marriage. 

At firſt they ſhewed their diſcontent by mur- 
muring ; immediately upon this, the abbot of 
Corbie joined with*the abbot of St Denis, a 
man of a ſtill more factious ſpirit ; and who by 
poſlefling the abbeys of St. Medard, Soiſſons, 
and St. Germain-des-prez, was able to raiſe 
troops ; which he accordingly did. The biſhops 
of Vienne, Lyons, and Amiens, uniting with 
theſe monks, puſhed on the princes to engage 
in a civil war, and declared all who refuſed to 
join them, rebels to God and the church. In 

| | | vain 
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vain did Lewis, inſtead of raiſing an army, 
convoke four councils, in which were made 
ſome good but neceſſary laws, his three ſons 
had recourſe to arms; and, I believe, this is 
the firſt inſtance we have of three ſon joining 
in rebellion again their father. The emperor 
himſelf at length took up arms, and two camps 
were ſeen filled with biſhops, abbots, and 
monks: but Gregory IV. declaring on the fide 
of the princes, his name added great weight 
to their party. It was already become the in- 
tereſt of the popes to humble the emperors. 
One Stephen, Gregory's predeceſſor, had already 
been inſtalled in the pontifical chair, without 
the conſent of Lewis the Feeble ; and the raiſ- 
ing diſputes between the father and his children 
ſeemed a ready means of aggrandizing them- 
felves on their ruins. Pope Gregory then 
came to France, and threatened the emperor 
with excommunication, a ceremony which did 
not at that time carry the ſame idea which has 
been ſince affixed to it; no one then daring to 
pretend that an excommunicated perſon was 
to be deprived of his poſſeſſions by excommuni- 
cation alone. Their intent was to render the 
party excrable, and cut aſunder by the ſword 
all the bands which could attach mankind to- 
him. 

The biſhops of the emperor's party made 
uſe of their privilege, and boldly told the-pope, 
Si excommunicaturus veniet, extommunicatus abibit; 
„ That if he came to excommunicate, he him- 
felf. would return excommunicated,” They 
wrote to him with a noble freedom, treating him 
indeed like a pope, but at the ſame time like 
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a brother. Gregory, ſtill more haughty than 
they, wrote back to them in theſe words : 
„Ihe term brother expreſſes too great an 
equality; adhere to that of pope ; acknowledge 
my ſuperiority, and know that the-authority of 
my chair is above that of Lewis's throne.” In 
ſhort, in this letter he evaded the oath he had 
taken to the emperor, * 

In the midſt of this war they entered upon 
negotiations. The pontiff made himſelf ar- 


biter, and went to meet the emperor in his 


camp, where he had the ſame advantage that 
Lewis formerly had over Bernard; he ſeduced 
his troops, or at leaſt ſuffered them to be ſe- 
duced ; and deceived Lewis, or was deceived 
himſelf by the rebels in whoſe name he came to 
ſpeak; and ſcarce had he left the camp, when 
the very ſame night one, half of the em- 
peror's army went over to his ſon Lotharius, 

This deſertion happened near Baſil, and 
830 the plain where the pope carried on this 
| negociation is ſtill called * The field 
of Lies.” In this fituation the unhappy mo- 
narch was obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner 
to his rebellious children, together with the 
empreſs Judith, his wife, the principal object of 
heir hatred : he delivered up to them his fon 
Charles, then only ten years old, and the in- 
nocent pretence for this war. In more barba- 
Tous times, like thoſe of Clovis and his chil- 
dren, or in a country ſuch as Conſtantinople, 
I ſhould not have wondered if they had put Ju- 
dith and her ſon, and even the emperor him- 
ſelf, to death; but here the conquerors con- 
tented themſelves with ordering the empreſs to 


be 
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be ſhaven and confined in priſon in Lombardy :; 
with ſhuting up young Charles in the con 
vent of Prum, which is fituated in the midd 


of the foreſt of Ardres ; aud with obliging their 


father to abdicate the throne. Methinks, in. 
reading the diſaſters which befel this too affec- 
tionate parent, we muſt at leaſt feel a ſecret 
ſatis faction in ſeeing his unnatural ſons behave- 
no leſs ungratefully towards the abbot Vala, 
who was the firſt author of all theſe troubles : 
and to the pope, who had ſo eff;ually carried 
them on. The pontiff returned to Rome, de- 
ſpiſed by the conquerors, and Vala (hug himſelf | 
up in a monaſtery in Italy. 17 

Lotharius, who was ſo much the more cul- 


pable as he had been made co- partner in the em 


pire, dragged his father as a priſoner to Com- 


1 Here our author is miſtaken in the date; and ſeems to 
have confounded two events together. True it is, in this 


year 8 30, the empreſs Judith was ſurpriſed at Leon by a2 


detachment from the army of Pepin, who after having in 
fulted her with reproaches, told her ſhe had no other way of 
eſcaping death but that of taking the veil; and perſuading: 
his father the emperor to receive the tonſure, He ſent her 
to the camp of Louis with theſe propoſals, which were re- 
fuſed ; and ſhe being weak enough to return with his anſwer, 
was veiled in the monaſtery of St. Radigonda, in Poitiers. 
The em s affairs taking a more favourable turn in the 


| ſequel, ſhe was brought from thence, and three years aftee 


involved in her huſband's ſecond diſaſter, as it is here re- 
lated, The emperor was depoſed, and ſhe baniſhed to Tor- 
tona in the Milaneſe. It does not however appear that the 
pope was concerned in debauching the emperor's army; at 
leaſt this circumſtance is not mentioned by the hiſtorians 
whoſe works we. have ſeen, Ther. de geflis Ludovici pi. 
Vita valæ abbatii, Epift. Pap. Greg. IV. Nithard de diſſen+- 
tienibus filiorum Ludo vici ii, Daniel Hiſt, de France, Ce. : 


H. 6. ̃ peigne: 
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| Nate, the biſhop enjoined him a canonical penance for the 
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peigne. There bad been at that time a fatal 
abuſe introduced into the church, which for- 
bade the carrying arms, or the exerciſing any 
of the civil functions during the time of pub- 
lic penance. Theſe penances were ſeldom 
practiſed, and rarely fell upon any beſides ſome 
unhappy wretches among the dregs of the 
people. It was however reſolved that the em- 
peror ſhould undergo this infamous puniſhment, 
under the colour of a voluntary and Chriſtian 
act of humiliation; and to impoſe upon him a 
perpetual penance that would degrade him for 
ever. bs 

| Lewis intimidated, had the meanneſs to con- 
ſent to this propoſal, which was ſo inſolent in 
them to make. An archbiſhop of Rheims, named 
Hebo, who had been raiſed from. a ſervile con- 
dition to this dignity by Lewis himſelf, contrary 
to the laws, was the perſon pitched upon to 
depoſe his ſovereign and benefaftor, The em- 
peror was obliged to make his appearance, ſur- 
rounded by thirty biſhops, canons and monks, 
in the church of Notre Dame, of Soiſſons. 
His ſon Lotharius was preſent at this ceremony, 
and ſeemed to take an unatural pleaſure in 
the humiliation of his father. A hair-cloth 
was ſpread before the altar ; and the archbiſho 
ordered the emperor to take off his belt, ſword,. 
and coat, and proſtrate himſelf on the hair- 
cloth. Lewis, with his face to the earth, 
aſked for public penance, which he too well 
deſerved for his meaneſs in ſubmitting to it *. 


3 x The 


* The emperor being accuſed in an aſſembly of the pre- 
lates and nobility, of certain: crimes againſt the church and 


reſt 
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The archbiſhop then obliged him to read aloud 
a paper in which be was accuſed of facrilege 
and murder; and the unhappy prince read de- 
liberately the lift of his crimes, among which it 
is expreſly mentioned, that he had cauſed his 
troops to march in Lent, and had called a par- 
liament on Holy Thurſday. A verbal proceſs 
was prepared of the whole action, which ſtill 
ſubſiſts a monument of infolence and meanneſs. 
In this proceſs they do not ſo much as deign 
to give Lewis the title of emperor : he is there 
called Dominus Ludovicus, a nobleman, a ve- 
nerable perſon. 7 2877 25 
It has always been cuſtomary to ſupport ex- 
traordinary proceedings by ſome former ex- 
amples. The penance performed by Lewis, 
was authoriſed by the precedent of ,a certain 
king of the Viſigoths, named Vamba, who 
reigned in Spain in the year 681, and who, 
growing weak and childiſh, had public penance 

_ inflicted on him by a council held at Toledo, 
after which he retired to a cloifter, and his 
fon Herviquez, who ſucceeeded him, acknow- - 
ledged that he held his crown of the biſhops, 
This fact was cited on this occaſion, as if any 
example could juſtify a villainous procedure. 
They likewiſe alledged the penance of the em- 
peror Theodoſius; but this was a very different 
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reſt of his liſe, and this was the moſt effectual expedient 
they could have choſen againſt his reſuming the ſovereignty: 
for by the canons of the church it was decreed, that during 
the time of penance, the penitent was not permitted to bear 
arms, nor to concern bimſelf in public affairs. Another 
perhaps Rronger ſccurity they derived from his own ſuper- 
 Nition, which was ſo great, that he had formerly, of his- 
. ewn accord, done public penance ſor his cruelty to his ne- 
phew Bernard, king of Italy. | | 


caſe, 
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eaſe. Theodoſius had cauſed fifteen thouſand 
of the inhabitants of Theſſalonica to be maſ- 
facred, not from a ſudden emotion of anger, as 
is ſo falſely and repeatedly afferted by a num- 
ber of writers, but in conſequence of a long 
and cool reflection“. This deliberate piece of 
eruelty juſtly drew upon him the vengeance of 
a people who had not choſen him to be their 
butcher. St. Ambroſe did a moſt noble action 
in refuſing him entrance into the church; and 
Theodoſius was no leſs prudent in endeavouring 
to aHeviate the hatred of the empire againſt him, 
by forbearing to enter the church during eight 
months ; ' a poor and inſufficient atonement for 
the moſt atrocious piece of wickedneſs that ever 
fullied the royal character. : 
Lewis + was confined for a year in a cell in 
the convent of St. Medard of Soiſſons, cloathed 
in fackcloth, as a penitent, without ſervants, 
without conſolation, and dead to the reſt of the 
world. If he had had but one fon he had been 
Toft for ever; but his three ſons quarrelling about 
the ſpoils they had ſtript him of, their diſſenſions 
reſtored the father to his liberty and crown. 


— 


It was in the year 390, that the emperor Theodofius, 
furnamed the Great, was ſo incenſed againſt the inhabitants 
of Theſſalonica, who in a ſedition bad murdered one of his 
generals, that he abandoned the city to the revenge of his 
troops, who maſſacred fifteen thouſand perſons in cold blood, 
Some time after Theodoſius being at Milan, and going to 
church, St. Ambroſius ordered the gate to be ſhut, and 
would not allow him to enter until he had done penance for 
eight months. "$#+ 

+ The misfortunes of Lewis were not more owing to the 
ambition and inſolenee of the clergy, than to the influence 
of his firſt wife, which induced him to make an impolitie 
. divifion of the empire, and the intrigues of the ſecond, who 


was equally artful and turbulent. * 
Having 
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Having been ſent to St. Dennis, two 834 

of his ſons, Lewis and Pepin, went thi- 
ther to replace him on the throne, and reſtore 
to his arms his wife and ſon Charles. The aſ- 
ſembly of Soiſſons was anathematized by an- 
other at Thionville ; but it coſt the archbiſhop 
of Rheims only the loſs of his ſee; moreover, 
he was only tried and depoſed in the veſtry ; 

whereas the emperor had been publicly de- 
graded at the foot of the altar. Some other 


biſhops were likewiſe depoſed. The emperor _ 


either would not or durſt not inflit any greater 
puniſhment on them. 

Soon after, Lewis of Bavaria, one of the ſame 
ſons who had re-eſtabliſhed him on the throne, 
rebelled againſt him again: this ſecond deſection 
touched the unhappy father ſo dearly, that he 
died with vexation, ina tent near i] | 
Mentz, ' ſaying, * I forgive Lewis, June 20, 
but let him know that he has been 840. 
the cauſe of my death.” | 1 

It is ſaid that he confirmed in a ſolemn man- 
ner, by his laſt will, the donation made by Pepin 
and Charlemagne to the church of Rome, 

This confirmation is liable to the ſame 
doubts as the gifts which it tends to ratify. It 
can hardly be thought that Charlemagne and 
his ſon ſhould have made a preſent: to the 
| Pope of Venice, Sicily, Sardinia,. and Corſica; 
countries to which they had at beſt but a preca- 
rious claim to the ſovereign juriſdiction. And at 
what time could Lewis diſpoſe of Sicily, which 
belonged to the Greek emperors, and was 
moreover infeſted by the continual inroads of the 


Barbarians ? | 
CHAP. 
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Of the State of Euxorz after the Death of 
Lewis the DEBONNAIRE, or the FEEBLE.. 


AFTER the death of Charlemagne's ſon, 
his empire ſuffered the ſame fate as that 
of Alexander : and, as will hereafter be feen, 
befel that of the caliphs. Founded on a ſudden, 
on a ſudden it ſunk to ruin : being rent and di- 
vided by inteſtine wars. | 
It is not to be wondered at, that princes who 
had dethroned their own father, ſhould be for 
getting rid of one another; each {trove to ſtrip 
his brother; the emperor Lotharius was for 
etting all into his own hands. Charles the 
Bald *, king of France, and Lewis king of Ba- 
varia, joined together to oppoſe him. A ſon 
of Pepin, king of Aquitaine, (who was ſon to 
Lewis the Debonnaire, and king after the death 
of his father) joined Lotharius. Theſe laid the 
empire waſte, and drained it of its ſol- 
851  diers. In fine, two kings oppoſed againſt 
two kings, and three of theſe brothers, 
and the other nephew to them all, gave each 
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2 By a partition made in the life of his father, with the 
confent of Lotharius, aud by a ſubſequent agreement with 
this laſt, Charles the Bald was left in poſſeſſion of great 
part of the country now called France, Lotharius the em. 
peror reigned over Italy, and all the country between the 
Rhine and the Schelde, Hainault and Cambreſis; his em- 
pire likewiſe extended from the ſource of the Meuſe to the 

conflux of the Saone and the Rhone, and on both fides of 
the Rhone as far as the the ſea. Lewis king of Bavaria ruled 
beyond the Rhine, and therefore acquired the name of king 
of Germany. | 


other 
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other battle at Fontenoy, in the Aux- 

errois, with a fury truly worthy of a 842 
civil war. Several authors affirm, that | 

- upwards of an hundred thouſand men periſhed 
in this action. Indeed we are ſure that theſe 
Writers were not cotemporaties, and are there- 


ſore at liberty to doubt whether ſo much blood 


was really ſhed. This engagement ended in 
the defeat of Lotharius, who afterwards gave 
the world an example of a policy quitę the re- 
verſe to that of Charlemagne, | 

The conqueror of .the Saxons had obliged 
them to ſubmit to Chriſtianity, as a neceſſary 
curb ; but their frequent revolts, -and continual 
endeavours to return to their own worſhip, gave 
convincing proofs of their hatred to a religion 
which they looked upon as their puniſhment, 
Lotbarlus, in hopes to attach them to him, 
granted them full liberty of conſcience : the 
conſequence of which was, that one half of 
the country relapſed into idolatary'; but ſtill re- 
mained faithful to their king. The conduct of 
this prince, and that of his grandfather Charle- 


magne, may ferve to ſhew mankind in how 
many different ways kings may make religion 


ſubſervient to their intereſts, PEAT 
The misfortunes of Lotharius furniſh us with 
yet another example of this : his two brothers, 
Charles the Bald, and Lewis of Bavaria, aſſem- 
bled a council af biſhops and abbots at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in which Lotbarius was, by the una- 
mous voice of theſe prelates, declared to have 
forfeited his right to the crown“; and his ſub- 
They did ne more than declare he had no right to any 
part of France, the crown of which had, with his oon con- 
ſent, been given to his brother Charles, It is true, the A $424 
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jects abſolyed of their oath: of fidelity ): Do 
you promiſe to govern better than he has 
done?“ {aid they to the two brothers. We 
do,” replied theſe two princes, Then ſaid the 
biſhop who. preſided at the council, We, 
by the divine authority inveſted in us, permit 
and command you to take the reins of govern- 
ment, in his ſtead.” “ 4 

When we ſee biſhops. thus diſpoſing of 
crowns, we ſhould deceive ourſelves, were we 
to ſuppoſe that they. were then what the elec- 
tors of the empire are at preſent. They had 
great authority indeed, but none of them were 
ſovereign princes. The authority annexed to 
their charaQers, and the veneration the people 
had for them, were the inſtruments made- uſe 
of by kings to ſerve their own purpoſes. Theſe 
eccleſiaſtics ſhewed much more weakneſs than 
| Handen in thus determining the rigbt of 
Eings, in ſervile compliance to che orders of the. 
ſtronger party. 

We ought not then to be ſurpriſed, that, a 
few years. afterwards, an archbiſhop of Sens, 


fident of the aſſembly addreſſing himſelf to the two kings, 
on this occaſion, ſaid, Receive the kingdom by the au- 
thority of God, and govern it according to his divine will: 
we adviſe you, we exhort you, we command you ſo to do.“ 
This injunction, however, is very different from a permif- 
fion to reign in the room of their brother: it was very na- 
tural to conſult the opinions of the clergy, whether it was 
lawful to deprive their brother of his ſhare of the dominions 
in France, without however receiving them as a gift of the 
church ; and for the reſt, the- promiſe they made, to reign 
according to the laws of God, was no more than is exacted 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury of the king of England at 
his coronation, Lotharius was afterwards put in poſſeſſion 
of the dominions he loſt by this partition, and peace te- 
eſtabliſhed among the three brothers. 8 


with 
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with twenty other biſhops, ſhould have had the 
boldneſs, in a like conjunctute, to depoſe 
Charles the Bald, king of France. This au- 
dacious attempt was undertaken to pleaſe Lewis 
king of Bavaria, Theſe two monarchs, who 
were as bad kings as they had been unnatural 
brothers, finding themſelves not able to deſtroy 
each other, procured one another to be anathe- 
matized-by turns; but what is really ſurpriſing, 
ts the acknowledgment made by Charles the 
Bald, in a reſcript he condeſcended to publiſh 
againſt the archbiſhop of Sens, in theſe words : 
At leaſt, the archbiſhop ought not to have 
' proceeded to depoſe me, before I had appeared 
before the biſhops who conſecrated me king : 
it was juſt that I ſhould firſt have undergone 
their cenſure, to whoſe paternal correction 
and chaſtiſement I was always ready to ſubmit 
myſelf.” The race of Charlemagne reduced to 
ſpeak in theſe terms, were viſibly marching 
with long ſtrides to their ruin. 


I ſhall new return to Lotharius, who had 


ſtill a powerful party in Germany, and re- 
mained a quiet poſſeſſor of Italy. He paſſed the 
Alps, and had his ſon Lewis crowned, who af. 
terwards went to Rome to try pope . 
Sergius Il. That pontiff made his ap- 844 
pearance, and anſwered. in a formal 

manner to the allegations brought againſt him 
by the biſhop of Mentz : in the courſe of his 
trial he fully juſtified himſelf, and afterwards 
took an oath of fidelity to that very Lotharius 
who had been depoſed by his biſhops. Lotha- 
rius himſelf at the ſame time made that famous 
and uſeleſs decree, that to prevent ſeditions, 


which were ſo frequent at that time, the Pope 


ſhould 
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ſhould no longer be elected by the people; and 
that the emperor ſhould henceforward be made 
acquainted whenever the holy ſee became va- 
cant. | | 

It may appear ſurpriſing to find this emperor, 
who was at times ſo humble, behaving ſo haugh- 
tily on this occaſion z but let it be conſidered, 
that he had an army within a little diſtance of 
Rome when the pope ſwore obedience to him, 
and had none at Aix-la- Chapelle when the bi- 
Mops depoſed him. | 
Their decree only ſerved as an additional 
feandal to the deſolations of Europe. The pro- 
vinces from the Alps to the Rhine were at a loſs - 
to know whom they were to obey, Cities 
were every day changing their tyrants, and the 
countries round about were ravaged in turns by 
different parties. Nothing was to be heard of 
but battles, in which there were always monks, 
abbots, and biſhops, periſhing with ſword in 
hand. Hugh, one of the ſons of Charlemagne, 
| Who had formerly been forced to embrace a 
monaſtic life, and afterwards came to be abbot 
of St. Quentin, was killed before Toulouſe, 
together with the abbot of Farriere ; and, at 
the ſame time and place, two biſhops were made 
priſaners. - 345 ” 

Theſe civil broils ceaſed for a while, but it 
was only to return again with redoubled fury. 
'The three brothers, Lotharius, Charles, and 
Lewis, made a freſh diviſion of the empire be- 
tween them, which did but prove a ſubject of 
freſh animoſities and wars. 
The emperor Lotharius, after having thrown 
all Europe into confufion, without acquiring 
either ſucceſs or glory, finding himſelf N 
10 wea 
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weak and feeble, turned monk, and retired to 
the abbey of Prum. He lived however but ſix 

days in his new ſtate, and died a fool, after 
having lived a tyrant. 

After the death of this third emperor of the 
Weſt, there ſtarted up new kingdoms in Eu- 
rope, like heaps of earth after the ſhock of a 
mighty earthquake, 

Another Lotharius, ſon to the deceaſed em- 
peror, gave the name of Lotharingia to a pretty 
large tract of country called ſince, by contrac- 
tion, Lorrain; lying between the Rhine, the 
Scheld, the Mack, and the ſea ; what we now 
call Brabant, was then called Upper Lorrain, 
and the reſt Lower Lorrain. At preſent there 
is no more remaining of Upper Lorrain than a 
ſmall province of that name lately ſwallowed up 
in the-kingdom of France. 

A ſecond fon of the emperor Lotharius, nam- 
ed Charles, had Savoy, Dauphin, and a part 
of Lyonnois, Provence, and Languedoc, This 
ſtate compoſed the kingdom of Arles, ſo called 
from the name of its capital, which had former- 
ly been an opulent city, and greatly embelliſn- 
ed by the Romans; but now a poor, petty, in- 
ſignificant place, 28 indeed are all the towns on 
this ſide the Alps. 

A barbarian, by ſome writers called Solomon® , 
ſoon after made himſelf king of Brittany, a 


— od. 7⏑—ßi—Ü,. * — am. mt de. * — —— 


* This Solomon became duke of 0 by the death 
of this kitiſman Harupogus, whom he treacherouſly murdered 
with his own hand, although he had taken refuge at the 
altar. He aſſiſted Charles the Bald in his wars with the 
Normans, and in recempence this prince honoured him with 
the enſigus of royalty: but he was dethroned by his own 
ſubzeRs, and in his turn aſſaſſinated at the altar, 


— 
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part of which till continued in paganiſm : but 
All theſe” petty kingdoms ſunk almoſt as quickly 

as they were raiſed. | 
The ſhadow of the Roman empire till ſub- 
ſiſted. Lewis, the ſecond ſon of Lotharius, 
who had a part of Italy for his ſhare, was pro- 
claimed emperor by Pope Sergius II. in 855. 
He did not reſide at Rome, nor did he poſſeſs 
-the ninth part of Charlemagne's empire, hav- 
ang only an authority in Italy, and that con- 
telle by the popes and the dukes of Benevento, 
who were then in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable 

tract of dominion. 

By his death, which happened in 875, if the 
Salique law had had any degree of weight, 
with reſpect to the family of Charlemagne, the 
empire of right devolved to the elder branch of 
that houſe ; and Lewis of Bavaria, as ſuch, 
-ought to have ſucceeded his nephew on his dy- 
ing without children. But arms and money 
determined the right to Charles the Bald, who 
ſhut up the paſſages of the Alps againſt his bro- 
thers, and haſtened to Rome with a body of 
troops. Reginus and the annals of Metz and 
-Fulden tell us for certain, that he purchaſed 
the empire of pope John VIII. who not only 
made him pay handſomely for it, but profiting 
by ſo favourable a conjuncture, for raiſing the 
authority of his ſee, gave the empire as a ſove- 
reign, and Charles received it as a vaſſal; declar- 
ing that he held it of the Pope, in like manner 
* had before declared in France, in 859, that 
he ought to ſubmit to the deciſion of the biſhops ; 
but he did not care how much he debaſed his 
dignity, provided he could but enjoy it. 5 
| Onder 
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Under him then the Roman empire was 
compoſed of France and Italy. It is ſaid that 
he died poiſoned by his oon phyſician, who 
was a Jew, by name Sedecias; but no one has 
ever pretended to ſay ſor what reaſon he com- 
mitted this crime. What could this phyſician 
gain by poiſoning his maſter? Under whom 
could he enjoy a more happy lot ? No writer 
makes mention of the puniſhment inflited on 


him; and therefore we have a right to doubt 


the truth of this poiſoning ſtory, and content 
ourſelves with refleting on the ignorance of 


Chriſtendom at that time, when kings were 


obliged to ſend in ſearch of phyſicians amongſt the 
Jews and Arabs. 

This ſhadow of an empire ſtill continued to 
be a bone of contention; Lewis the Stam- 
merer, king of France, the ſon of Charles the 


Bald, diſputed the poſſeſſion of it. with the other 


deſcendants of Charlemagne : but all the par- 
ties aſked it of the Pope. A duke of Spoleto, 
and a marquis of "Tuſcany, who had been in- 
veſted with theſe ſtates by Charles the Bald, 
ſeized on the perſon of pope John VIII. and 
plundered a part of Rome, in order, as they 
ſaid, to oblige that pontiff to confer the impe- 


rial dignity on a king of Bavaria, named Car- 


loman, the eldeſt of the deſcendants of Charle- 
magne. And this pope John had not only theſe 
_ perſecutions to ſuffer in Rome from Italians, 

but had juſt before, in 877, been obliged to 


pay the ſum of twenty-five thouſand pounds 5 


weight of ſilver to the Mahometans, who were 
poſlefſors of the iſland of Sicily and the Neapo- 
litan coaſt. This was the money which Charles 
the Bald had given him for the empire: but it 
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ſoon paſſed from the bands of the pope into 
thoſe of the Saracens; and the former was even 
obliged to agree, by an authentic treaty, to pay 
them the like ſum annually, _ _ 

However, this pontiff, who was a «tributary 
to the Mahometans, and a priſoner. in Rome, 
made his eſcape, took ſhipping, and got over 
to France; where he performed the office of 
conſecrating the emperor Lewis the Stammerer, 
in the city of Troyes, after the example of his 

redeceſiprs Leo III. Alexander, and Stephen 
II. who, though perſecuted and driven from 
their own dominions, {till continued to diſpoſe 
of rhe crowns of other kingdoms, 

Under the reign of Charles the Fat“, em- 

eror and king of France, the deſolations of 
Ht were redoubled. The farther the blood 
of Charlemagne ran from its ſource, the more 

| it degenerated. Charles the Fat was 

877 declared incapable of reigning, by an 

aſſembly of French and German no- 
bles, who depoſed him in a council called by 
himſelf, at a place near Mentz. This was not 
the act of a ſet of biſhops, who while they are 
baſely ſerving the ambition or revenge of a 
prince, affect to diſpoſe of crowns; this was an 
aſſembly of the principal nobility, who thought 


they had a right to make choice of the perſon 


who was to govern them, and under whoſe 
command they were to fight. It is ſaid that 
Charles the Fat grew weak in his intelleQs ; 
weak he always was, without doubt, fince, by 


4 
— 
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For what reaſon our author has omitted mentioning 


Lewis III. we are at a loſs ro comprehend, His reign in · 


deed was ſhort, but not inglorious. 
his 
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his conduct, he had brought him elf to ſuch a 
paſs, as to ſuffer himſelf to be dethroned with- 
out offering to make the leaſt reſiſtance, and to 
loſe, at one ſtroke, all Germany, France, and 
Italy, and bereduced, at length, to depend upon 
the charity of the archbiſhop of Mentz for the 
common neceſſaries of life. It is evident, that 
in theſe times the natural order of ſucceſhon was 
reckoned as nothing, ſince Arnold the baſtard of 
Carloman, ſon to Lewis the Stammerer, was de- 
clared emperor, and Eudes, or Odo, count of 
Paris, made king of France. There was then 
neither the right of birth, nor the acknowledged 
right of cle&ion. Europe was a chaos“, in 
which the ſtrongeſt roſe upon the ruins of the 


weakeſt, to be again tumbled down, in their 
turns, by others, 
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| EU ROPE was now all confuſion: every 
— thing was divided, every thing weak and 
miſerable, This opened a paſſage to the people 
of Scandinavia, and thoſe. who inhabited the 
ports of the Baltic Sea. Theſe ſavages, grown 
too numerous for the lands they poſſeſſed, lands 
in themſelves barren and ungrateful to the la- 
*bourer's toil; without any manufaQures of 
their own, and deſtitute of all knowledge of 
the arts, ſought only how to ſpread themſelves 


* Still excepting England, which at that period en 
ee felicity under the rule of the incomparable 
A r . ; 4 
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other fleet made its way by the river 
laid all the country waſte as far as 


the young children, in order to train the 
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at a diſtance from their own country, Robbery 


and piracy were as neceſſary to them, as car- 
nage to beaſts of prey. The Germans called 
theſe people by the general name of Normans, 
or men of the North, in the fame manner as 
we ſtill ſay in general, the corſairs of Barbary, 
or the Sallee rovers. As early as the fourth 
century they mingled in the fleets of other bar- 
barians, and aſſiſted in carrying deſolation even 
into Rome and Africa: we have already ſeen 
that, during the reign of Charlemagne, they 
kept at home for fear of ſlavery. In the time 
of Lewis the Debonnaire they began to cruize 
abroad, The vaſt foreſts, with which their 
country was overſpread, furniſhed them with 
Tufficient quantities of timber for building their 
veſſels, which were worked with two ſails and 
with oars, and would contain about an hundred 
men, with all the neceſſary provifions for a 
cruize. They uſed to coaſt along the ſea- ſhore, 
and make Jofceate in thoſe places where they 
were likely to meet with no refiſtance, and af- 
terwards returned home with -what booty they 
could pick up, of which they made a regular 
diſtribution, according to the Jaws of piracy, 
as is now done among the pirates on the coaſt 
of Barbary, As early as the year 843, 
them entering France by the mouth of 
Seine, and plundering the city of R 


The men they took in theſe cruizes 
in ſlavery; the women and -pirls the 
among themſelves. They even broug 


m up 
to the buſineſs of piracy ; wherever they landed 
. : they 
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they cleared all before them, bringing away 
catile, moveables, and every thing that came 
in their ways and would ſometimes ſell upon 
one coaſt what they bad 2 ghs off from an- 
other. The lucceſs of their firſt expeditions. ex - 
cited the avarice of their indigent counttrymen. 
The inhabitants of the ſea-coaſt of Germany 
ſoon joined them, and entered on board their 
veſſels in like manner as the renegadoes of Pro- 
vence and Sicily have ſerved in the fleets of Al- 
giers. W Y; le 44 

: In the year 844, they covered the ſea with 
their ſhips, and made deſcents almoſt at the ſame 
time in England, France, and Spain. There 
were no meaſures taken, indeed, either by the 
French or .Engliſh, to prevent theſe invaſions ; 
but in Spain the ſea-coaſts were guarded by the 
Arabs *, who, at length, drove theſe pirates off. 


. 
1 — 
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our author ſeems to be particular attached to the Ma- 
*hometans, eſpecially to the Arabs, whom he on all occaſions 
compliments at the expence of the European Chriftians. The 
government of France, it muſt be owned; was weak under 
- Charles the Bald: but, at this period, the Engliſh had a vi- 
gorous adminiſtration, a ſpirited ptince, and an eſtabliſhed 
militia, In the year 833, the Danes, even though joined by 
a ſtrong body of Britons, were routed with great flaughter 
by king Egbert, who united the Heptarchy. They were, in 
"the ſequel, as ofterr engaged as they preſumed to land. In 
the year $51, they were deſcated at Wenebury'by the militia 
under count Ceorl. King Athelſtan, having equipped a 
fleet, obtained a, victory over them on their own element; 
and in the year 8 53, they were totally routed at Okely in 
Surry. In ſuch an extended coaſt as that of Great Britain, it 
is ſimply impoſſible for any government to take ſuch precau» 
tions as wiil totally prevent the ſudden deſcents of ſuch pi- 
rates: | beſides, they were encouraged by their countrymen 
ſettled in Northumberland, and often joined by the Britons of 

Wales and Cornwall, 
| I 2 | In 
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In 845, the Normans plundered the town of 
Hamburgh, and penetrated a conſiderable way 
into Germany. They were no longer, as at 
their firſt ſetting out, a confuſed rabble of pi- 


rates without order: they had now a fleet of 


fix hundred barks, containing a very formidable 
army, and commanded by a king of Denmark, 
whoſe name was Eric, under whom they gained 
two conſiderable battles before they reimbark- 
ed, This piratical prince, after returning home 
loaded with German ſpoils, ſent one of the 
admirals of the corſairs, whom hiſtorians call 
Regnier, on an expedition againſt France: 
this man failed up the river Seine with a fleet 
of an hundred and twenty fail. We can hardly 
fuppoſe that theſe hundred and twenty ſail, could 
carry twenty thouſand men: and yet, with a 
number probably inferior, he plundered the city 
of Rouen for the ſecond time, and even ad- 
vanced as far as Paris. In theſe kinds of inva- 
ſions, where the weakneſs of the government 
has not provided againſt ſuch ſurprizes, the ap- 
prehenſion-of the people always augments the 
danger, and the greater number frequently flies 
before the lefler. This was preciſely the caſe 
on the preſent occaſion; the Pariſians, who at 
other times had been wont to defend themſelves 
with ſo much bravery, now abandoned their 
city to the enemy, who found nothing there 
but wooden houſes, which they burnt to the 

round, The unfortunate king Charles the 
Bald, who had entrenched himſelf at St, De- 
nis with a few troops, inſtead of making head 
againſt theſe barbarizns, purchafed their retreat 


for the ſum of fourteen thouſand marks of ſilver. 


It is provoking to read in ſome of our authors, 
| that 
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that many of theſe barbarians were ſtruck dead 
for having pillaged the church of St. Germain- 
des-Prez, Neither the people nor their ſaints 
made the leaſt defence, and yet mult the conquer- 
ed indulge themſelves in the pitiful ſatisfaction of 
imaginary miracles wrought againſt their victors. 

Charles the Bald, in thus purchaſing a peace 
of | theſe pitates, only furniſhed them with freſh 
means for carrying on the war, and deprived 
himſelf of that of ſupporting it. The Normans 
employed the money they had gotten from 
Charles in carrying on the ſiege of Bourdeaux, 
which they took and pillaged ; and, to com- 
plete the general horror and humiliation, Pe- 
pin, king of Aquitain, a deſcendent of Char- 
lemagne, finding himſelf unable to make head 
againſt theſe barbarians, joined them; and 
then (about 858) France was tQJly ravaged. 
The Normans, having conſider encreaſed 
in ſtrength by the ſeveral parties who had joined 
them, continued for a long time to ſpread de- 
ſolation through Germany, Flanders, and the 
Engliſh coaſt. We have lately ſeen armies of 
one hundred thouſand men ſcarcely able, even 
after ſignal victories, to take two towns; to 
ſuch a perfection has the art of fortifying and 
preparing places againſt an attack, been carried 


In our times; but in thoſe days, a band of 


barbarians fighting againſt other - barbarians at 
variance with each other, found notbing to op- 
poſe their incurſions aſter ſueceeding in the firſt 


blow. Sometimes indeed they might be defeated, 


but then it was only to return with additional 
force, Godfrey, king of Denmark, to whom 
Charles the Fat had ceded-a part of Holland ia 
the year 882, penetrated from thence into-Flan- 

13 ders, 
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ders, when his Normans paſſed from the Somme 
to the Oiſe without meeting with any reſiſtance, 
and took and burnt Pontoiſe ; after which they 
came before Paris by land and water. 


89 The Pariſians, who then expected an 

5 irruption of barbarians, did not aban- 
don their city as before. Odo, or Eudes, count 
of Paris, whoſe valour afterwards raiſed him to 
the throne of France, put the city into ſuch 
good order, and made ſuch excellent regulis ons 
as animated the courage of the inhabitants, and 
ſetved them inſtead of towers and ramparts. 
Sigefroy, who commanded the Normans in this 
expedition, puſhed the ſiege with the moſt ob- 


ſtinate fury, but yet not deſtitute of art. He 


taught his people to uſe battering-rams for mak- 
ings breach in the walls, which they at length- 
effected, and then gave three general aflaults, 
which the inhabitants ſtood with incredible- 
bravery, The Parifians were not headed by 
count Eudes only,. but by their biſhop Goſlin 
likewiſe, who every day, after giving his be- 
nediction to the,people, mounted the breach in 
perſon, and, with a helmet on his head, a 
quiver of arrows at his back, and an ax at his 
girdle, after having planted a croſs on the 
ramparts, fought with it in his view, This 
prelate ſeems to have had at leaſt as much au- 
thority in the city as the count himſelf; for 
when Sigefroy endeavoured to. obtain permiſ- 
ſion to enter Paris, Goſlin was the perſon to 
whom he addreſſed himſelf. This good biſhop 
died with fatigue in the midſt of the ſiege, 
leaving behind him a valued and reſpected me- 
mory ; for though he armed thoſe hands which 
religion reſerves wholly for the ſervice of — | 
| | altar 
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altar, yet it was for the ſafety of that altar, and 
of his feilow-citizens, fighting in the moſt juſt 
of all cauſes, and a neceſſary defence, which 
is ever above the laws, His brethren had only 
armed themſelves in civil wars, and againſt 
Chriſtians : and perhaps if an apotheoſis is due 
to any man, this prelate,. who died fighting for 
his country, had a much better title to heaven 
than ſ» many obſcure people, whole virtues, if 
they had any, were of little or no real ſervice to 
the world. | 
The Normans continued to beſiege the city 
for a year and a half; during which time the 
inhabitants ſuffered, with the utmoſt reſolution, 
all the horrors of famine and contagion, the 
general concomitants of long ſieges. At length 
the emperor Charles the Fat, king of France, 
appeared upon the mount of. Mars, ſince called 
Montmartre, with a body, of forces which he 
had brought to their relief; but he was afraid 
to attack the Normans, and only came to pur- 
chaſe a ſecond ſhameful truce, The barbarians 
raifed the ſiege of Paris, to inveſt the city of 
Sens, and pillage Burgundy, while Charles went 
to Mentz, and called a parliament, which de- 
prived him of a throne he was ſo unworthy to- 

poſſeſs. | 1 
The Normans. ſtill continued their devaſta- 
tions; but, though enemies to the name of Chriſ- 
tian, it never once entered into their thoughts 
to oblige any one to renounce Chriſtianity. 
They were nearly the ſame kind of people as 
the Franks, the Goths, the Alans, the Huns, 
and the Heruli, who, when in ſearch of new 
ſettlements about the fourth century, were ſo. 
far from impaſing a new religion upon the Ro- 
L 4 mans, 


. 
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mans, that they very readily accommodated 
themſelves to theirs : in like manner the Turks, 
at the time they ravaged the empire of the ca- 
liphe, conformed to the mahometan religion. 
At length Rollo, or Raoul, the moſt illuſ- 
trious of theſe northern banditti, being driven 
out of Denmark, aſſembled in Scandinavia all 
thoſe who were willing to follow his fortunes : 
with theſe he went in ſearch of new adventures, 
founding his hopes of future greatneſs on the 
weak and indeſenſible ſtate in which he knew 
| Europe to be at that time. He landed firſt in 
England, where his countrymen were already 
eſtabliſhed : but after two fruitleſs victories, he 
turned his views towards France, which others 
of the Norman race had found the means to 
ruin, but had not been able to enſlave. 
Rollo was the only. one of theſe barbarians 
who ceaſed to deſerve that name, by ſeeking 
for a ſeitled habitation. Having made himſelf 
maſter Rouen with very little trouble, in- 
ſtead ofYdeſtroying it, he ordered the towers 
and walls toe rebuilt, and made it his arſenal, 
from whence he. made excurſions at differnt 
times into England and France, always making 
war with as much policy as fury. France was 
at her laſt gaſp under the reign of Charles the 
Simple, who had indeed the name of king, but 
had his monarchy more rent and divided by the 
dukes, counts, and barons, his ſubjects than 
even by the Normans themſelyes. Charles the 
Fat had given only money to the barbarians, 
Charles the Simple offered Rollo his daughter, 
and with her parc of his provinces, 
Rollo at firſt demanded Normandy, 
912 which Charles thought himſelf very 
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happy to give him. After this he inſiſted upon 
Brittany, þut here he met with a refuſal : how 
ever, in the end, Charles was obliged to comply 
with his demands, and yield him that province 
and with ſuch clauſes too, as the ſtrongeſt ge- 
nerally explains to his own advantage. Thus 
Brittany, which a little before had been a king - 
dom, became a fief to Neuſtria ; and Neuſtria, 
which quickly came to be called Normandy, 
from the name of its conquerors, became a ſe+ 
parate ſtate; whoſe dukes paid an empty ho- 
mage to the crown of France. 
he archbiſhop. of Rouen found means to 
perſuade Rollo to become a. Chriſtian, that 
prince being very ready to embrace a religion 
that ſecured to him his power. 
| Thoſe are truly conquerors who know how 
| to make laws. Their power is fixed on a ſolid 
'N baſis, whilſt that of others paſſes away like a. 
Y torrent, Rollo, now grown peaceable, was 
the only law-giver of his time on the Chriſtian 
continent, It well known with what inflex- 
ibility he adminiſtered juſtice-; he aboliſhed theft 
among his Danes, who till then had lived only: 
by rapine. For a long time af.er his death, 
the very mentioning his name was a ſufficient 
order to the officers of juſtice to run and ſup-- 
preſs any act of violence; from hence came the 
cuſtom, well known in Normandy, of crying 
Haro. The Danes and Franks mingling toge-- 
ther, produced thoſe heroes whom we ſhall ſee 
conquering England, Naples, and Sicily, 
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e HAP. XVII. 
Of EncLaxD, towards the Ninth Century, 


THE Engliſh, now ſo powerful and famous, 
throughout the world, both for war and 
commerce, who are governed by the love of their 
own laws, and that ſpirit of freedom which 
conſiſts in obeying the laws only, were a very 
different people then, to what they are at preſent. 
They had lately ſhaken off the Norman yoke; 
but it was only to fall under that of the Saxons, 
who having conquered England about the ſixth 
century, were themſelves conquered in the 
eighth by Charlemagne. Theſe uſurpers divided 
828 the country into ſeven” cantons, which 
they called kingdoms ; theſe ſeven pro- 

viaces were afterwards united under king Egbert 
of the Saxon race, when the Normans came to 
ravage England as well as France, It is ſaid, that 
in 852, theſe pirates ſailed up the Thames with 
a fleet of three hundred fail. The Engliſh de- 
fended themſelves no better than their neigh- 
bours the Franks had done: like them they 
bought off their conquerors; and one of their 
Kings, named Ethelbert +, following the un- 
happy example of Charles the Bald, gave them 
money. The fame. fault met with the ſame 
puniſhment. The pirates made uſe of this very 
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+ It is very ſtrange that the hiſtorian ſhould introduce 
Ethelbert as paying tribute to the Danes in the year 8 52, 
whereas that prince did not aſcend the throne of England till 
above a whole century after this period, 


money 
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money to conquer the country more effectual- 


E ly ; in ſhort, they over-ran the better half of 
the iſland. Certainly the Engliſh, who are by: 


nature brave, and are fo well defended by their 


ſituation, muſt have ſome very eſſential defects. 
in their government, ſince we find them always. 
ſubdued by people, who ſhould not ſeemingly 
have invaded them with impunity. The rela- 
tions of the dreadful ravages that laid this 
wretched iſland waſte, ſtill ſurpaſs thoſe we 
have already ſeen in France. There are cer- 
tain periods in which the whole globe is but 
one ſcene of ſlaughter, and theſe periods are but 
too frequent, | 
It muſt certainly be pleaſing to the reader to 
breathe a little after ſuch a ſcene of horrors, and- 
to behold ſome great man ariſe, to reſcue his 
bleeding country from ſlavery,. and govern her 
like a good king. 
I do not think that there ever was in the world 
a man more worthy of the regard of poſterity 
than Alfred the Great, who did all this for his 
country, ſuppoſing what is related of him to be: 
true, \ 
This prince ſucceeded his btother g | 
Ethelred I. who left him only a con- TE: 
teſted right to the crown, and a kingdom more 
than ever divided into petty ſovereignties, moſt 
of them occupied by Danes. Almoſt every year 
produced a ſucceſſion of new pirates, who came 
to invade the coaſts, and diſpute with the firſt 
_ uſurpers the little that was left of their former de- 
predations, | 
Alfred, who was maſter only of a ſingle pro- 
vince in the Weſt, was ſoon vanquiſhed by 
| theſe 
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theſe barbarians, in a pitched battle +, and de. 
ſerted by every body: yet he did not follow the 
example of his uncle Butred, who, when dri- 
ven by the Danes from a ſmall province of 
which he was king, retired to the Engliſh col- 
lege at Rome: on the contrary, though alone 
and unaſſiſted, he refolved to periſh, or revenge 
the wrongs of his country. He concealed him- 
ſelf for bx months in a ſhepherd's cottage in 
the middle of a moraſs, without imparting the 
ſecret to any one but the earl of Devon, who 
{t:]] continued to defend a weak fortreſs againſt 
the barbarians. After ſome time this noble- 
man, having gathered together a body of forces, 
gained a ſma advantage over the enemy. At 
this juncture Alfred, cloathed in a ſhepherd's 
tattered dreſs, ventured into the Daniſh camp 
as a player on the harp, where, after being eye- 
witneſs of the ſituation and deſects of the camp, 
and having learned that the barbarians were 
| ſoon to celebrate a grand ſeſtival, he flew to in- 
form the earl of Devon of it, who had ſome troops 
in readineſs, and marching back to the Danes 
with this ſnall but reſolute army, he ſurpriſed 
them in the midſt of their merriment, and 
gained a complete victory. The Danes were 
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+ Alfred, far from being vanquiſhed in the beginning, 
compelled the Danes in the very fi ſt month of his reign, to 
evacuate his dominions; and next year he obliged them to 
ſue for peace. In the year $76 he deſeated and deſtroyed their 
whole armada, confiſfting of one hundred and twenty ſhips. 
It was after this period that he was ſuddenly overwhelmed by 
a torrent of ſreſh comers, who joined their countrymen, that 
bad been for ſome time in poſſe fon of Northumberland, 
Eaſt- Anglia, and Mercia; and poured in like a torrent upon 
kis ungvarded country, | 
at 
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at that time divided by inteſtine factions; and 


Alfred, who was no leſs able a negotiator than 
courageous warrior, was, to the general ſur- 
prize, unanimouſly choſen king by the Danes 


and Engliſh, London was now the only place 


that remained to be conquered, which he took, 
fortified, and embeliiſhed : he then fitted our 
fleets, kept the Engliſh Danes in ſubjeckion, 
and guarded his ſca-coaſts againſt foreign inva- 
ſions; and finally employed 'himſelf, during a 


peaceable reign of twelve years, in improving 


-and poliſhing his country. His laws were mild, 
but ſtrictly enforced. He was the firſt who 


ſettled juries, and divided England into ſhires 


and counties, and encouraged the ſpirit of com- 
merce among his ſubjects. We are told that he 
lent ſhips and money to certain learned and en- 


terprizing men, who made a voyage as far as 
Alexandria; and from thence paſling the iſthmus 


of Suez, traded in the Perſian gulph. He ef- 
tabliſhed militias, erected ſeveral councils, and 
introduced that regularity throughout his king- 
dom, which is the never-failing ſource of peace 
and plenty. 

It appears to me, that there never was a truly 
great man, who was not at the ſame time a 


perſon of good underſtanding. Alfred founded 
the univerſity of Oxford, and ſent for books 


from Rome, England being at that time ſo bar- 
barous as not to have any of its own; nay, it 
is ſaid. that he even complained that he had not 
one. prieſt in all his kingdom who underſtood 
Latin; as for himſelf he was a perfect maſter 
of it, and was at the ſame time a tolerable ma- 
thematician for the age he, lived in: he had 
likewiſe a competent knowledge of hiſtory, and 

ſome 
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ſome writers pretend that he wrote poems in 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue. All the time he had 
to ſpare from-public occupations were dedicated 
to ſtudy. By a prudent ceconomy he had it in 
his power to be liberal; for we find that he 
built ſeveral churches, but not one monaſtery &, 
being doubtleſs of opinion, that in a depopu- 
Jated ſtate which wanted recruiting, it would 
have been but ill ſerving his country to counte- 
nance thoſe numerous families, which, with- 
out parents or children, perpetuate: themſelves 
at the expence of the nation: for this reaſon it 
is, in all probability, that we do not find his 


name in the catalogue of ſaints ; but hiſtory, 


that reproaches him neither with crimes nor 
weakneſs,. places him in the firſt rank of thoſe 
heroes who have been of ſervice to mankind, 


who, without ſuch extraordinary perſonages, 


would ſtill have remained in a ſtate little better 
than that of ſavage beaſts. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Of Spain and the Muſſulmans towards the 
Eighth and Niath Centuries, 


W HEN I turn my eyes towards Spain, I 

behold misfortunes and revolutions of an- 
other kind, which merit our particular atten- 
tion. Let us then in a few words trace matters. 
back to their ſource, and recal to our remem- 
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F It is expreſsly ſaid by Aſſerius, in his Life of Alfred, that 
he rebuilt monaſteries and churches, 


brance 
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brance that the Goths, who uſurped this king- 
dom, and became outwardly Chriſtians, though 
fill as much Barbarians as before, were expelled 
from hence about the eighth century by the 
Muſſulmans of Africa. I am of opinion that 
the imbecillity of king Wamba'j, who on that 
account was ſhut up in a monaſtery, was the 
original cauſe of the downfal of this kingdom. 


To his weakneſs was owing the ravages com- 


mitted by his ſucceſſors. Wititza, a prince ſtill 
more ſenſeleſs than Wamba, as he added cruelty 
to his other follies, cauſed his ſubjects whom he 
feared, to be diſarmed +, and in ſo doing de- 
prived himſelf of the benefit of their aſſiſtance. 

Roderiguez, or Roderic, whoſe father this 
Wititza had affaffinated, murdered him in his 
turn, and proved ſtill more wicked than bim- 
ſelf. We need not therefore look any farther 
for the cauſe of the ſuperiority gained by the 
Mufſulmans in Spain. I cannot ſay whether it 
is true that Roderic raviſhed Florinda, called 
La Cava, or the wicked, the unhappily famous 


” 
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T Wamba was one of the moſt glorious of the Vifigoth 
kings, whether we confider him as a conqueror or legiſlator, 
His imbecillity was no more than the temporary effect of a 
ſtupifying doſe, adminiſtered by Erviga, during which he was 
ſhaven and put into the habit of a penitent; he ſoon tecover- 
ed the uſe of his ſenſes, and had power and courage ſufficient 
to have puniſhed the treacherous Erviga; but being far ad- 
vanced in years, and having no children, te choſe to finiſh bis 
days in a convent, rather then involve his country in the mi- 
ſeries of a civil war. h 

+ $80 indeed we ate told by ſome Spaniſh/ biſtorians, ſuch 
as Alphonſ. Mag. Chron, Luc. Tudens, and Roderic Toletan, 
who likewiſe add that he diſmantled every town in his domi- 
nions except threc ; but the firſt allegation is improbable, and 
the laſt untrue; for the Moors found many other cities in 
Spain well fortified, and obſlinately deſended, 


daughter . 
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daughter of count Julian; who upon this ac- 
count called in the Moors to affiſt him in re- 
venging the honour of his family. Perhaps the 
adventure of Cava is partly copied from that of 
Lucretia: and indeed neither the one nor the 
other of thoſe ſtories ſeem founded on very 
authentic proofs. In my opinion there wanted 
not the pretext of a rape, which is commonly 
as difficult to prove as to commit , for calling 
in the Africans : for before that, in the reign of 
king Wamba, count Herwig, who was after- 
wards king himſelf, had brought over an army 
of Moors. Opas, archbiſhop of Seville, who 
was the principal inſtrument in this great revo- 
lution, had intereſts of a deeper concern to ſup- 
rt than that of a lady's honour. This pre- 
ate, who was ſon to the uſurper Witiza, who 
had been dethroned and. murdered by the uſurper 
Roderic, was the perſon whoſe ambition occa- 
ſioned the calling in of the Moors this ſecond 
time. Count Julian found ſufficient reaſon, 
as being ſon-in-law to Wititza, to take up 
arms againſt the reigning tyrant, and a biſhop 
named Toriza joined in the conſpiracy with the 
count and the archbiſhop Opas. Is it likely 


— 


1 Difficult indeed in a court of juſtice, but not in the breaſt 
of a father, a Spaniard, a nobleman, proud, jealous, and vin- 
dictive.— There is nothing at all improbable in the ſtory of 
'Cava's being raviſhed by Roderic ; or, according to ſome 
authors, by his predeceffor Wititza, and that her father was 
exaſperated into treachery and rebellion by this injury. It is 
not, however, mentioned by the more ancient hiſtorians, Iſa- 
dor of Badajoz, Alphonſo the Great, or the author of the 
Chronicle of the Alreyda. The truth is, the Moors had long 
end:avoured to ſubdue Spain, and as they were more power- 
ful at ſea than the Spaniards, it was impoſhble to prevent 
their lanJing, | 

| then 
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then that two biſhops ſhould have thus truſted 
themſelves with the enemies of the Chriſtian 
name, merely on account of a woman; 

But be that as it will, the Mahometans were 
the maſters, as they are to this day, of all that - 
part of Africa which had formerly belonged to 
the Romans, and had but a little time before 
founded the city of Morocco, near mount Atlas. 
The caliph Valid Almanzor, who was ſovereign 
of that delightful part of the world, had his re- 
fidence at Damaſcus, in Syria. His viceroy, 
Muzza, who at that time was governor of Afri- 
ca, made the entire conqueft of all Spain, by 
one of his lieutenants. Immediate after which 
he ſent his general, Tarif, over thither, who 
in 714 gained that famous battle in which the 
tyrant Roderic loft his life. Some ſay that the 
Saracens did not obſerve their engagements 
with count Julian, whom they doubtleſs miſ- 
truſted : but archbiſhop Opas was better ſatiſ- 
fied with them, and ſwore fidelity to the Ma- 
hometan government, under which he conti- 
nued to preſerve a conſiderable authority over 
the Chriſtian churches, which were tolerated by. 
the conquerors, 

As to king Roderic, he was ſo little regret- 
ted, that his widow Egilona publicly epouſed 
young Abdalis, fon to the conqueror Muzza, 
by whoſe arms her former huſband had fallen, 
and who had reduced her country and religion 
to a ſtate of ſlavery, | 

In the ſpace of fourteen months all Spain 
was brought under the ſubjection of the empire 


of the caliphs, excepting a few ſcarcely habit- 


able rocks and caverns in the kingdom of 
| Aſturias, 
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Aſturias, where 4 Pelagius Teudomer, the 
Goth, a relation, of the late king Roderic, 
had concealed himſelf, and thus preſerved his 
liberty. I cannot conceive why authors have 
given the title of king to this prince, though 
indeed Worthy of it, ſince the whole of his 
royalty conſiſted in not being a flave. The 
Spaniſh hiſtorians,” and thoſe who have followed 
their accounts, have made him gain ſeveral 
great victories, fancied miracles in his favour, 
have ſettled him a court, and given him his fon 
Favilla, and ſon-in-law Alfonſo, as peaceable- 
ſucceſſors of this pretended kingdom. But how 
ean it be ſuppoſed that the Mahometans, who 
under Abderames in the year 734 had ſubdued 
one half of France, 'would have ſuffered this. 
kingdom of Aſturias to have ſubſiſted quietly 
on the other {ide of the Pyrennees ? It was a 
great point for the Chriſtians to be ſuffered to 
retire to theſe mountains, and live upon what 
they could get, for paying a tribute to theſe In- 
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t According to all the Spaniſh hiſtorians, except Pellecier, 
Pelagius or Pelago and Theodomer, were two perſons. Our 
author cannot conceive that the Moors in the zenith of their 
power would not allow any independent dynaſty to ſubſiſt in 
Spain: but this objection will, we appretiend, vaniſh entjre- 
Iy, when we conſider that the government of Don Pelago was. 
founded in the little province of Liebana, ſurrounded by in- 
acceffihle mountains, and indeed not worth the trouble of ſub- 
duing : befides, it appears that as ſoon as Pelago began to ex- 
tend his territories, he was lnvaded ha very numerous army 
of Moors, who were defeated in the year 719, among the 
mountains of St, Maria de Cavadonga : our author is there- 
fore miſtaken in ſaying, the Chriſtians were not able to make 
head againſt the Moors till the year 759, when they were 
weakened by the victories of Charles Martel, and their own: 
inteſtine diviſions, | 
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fidels; nor was it till about the year 759 that 
they began to be able to make head againſt 
their conquerors, weakened by ,the many de- 
feats they had ſuſtained: from the arms of 
Charles Martel, and their own inteſtine divi- 
ions: but the Chriſtians, ſtill more divided. 
among themſelves than the Mabometans, ſoon 
relapſed under the former yoke, | Mauregato,. 
to whom. hiſtorians have been ,pleaſed g 

to give the title of king, had leave 783 


granted him to govern the Aſturias and ſome 2 


other neighbouring territories, on paying ho- 
mage and tribute to the Mahometans; and 
he even ſubmitted to furniſh- one hundred 
beautiful young women every year for Abde- 
rames' ſeraglio f. It bad been for a long 
time a cuſtom among the Arabs to accept ſuch 
kind of tribute from their vaſſals; and to this 
day the caravans, among the preſents which 
they make to the wild Arabs, always give a 
certain number of marriageable young women. 
Hiſtorians telÞ us of a. deacon named Vere- 
mond, who ſucceeded this Mauregato, .and was 
chief of theſe mountain refugees, yielded the 
ſame homage, and payed the ſame tribute of 
handſome women. But is this a kingdom, or 
can ſuch as theſe be called kings 17 
34 £1 „ e e ter 


ms — Sa. 


+ This is a mere fable, rejected by the beſt hiſtorians, 
Mauregato was an uſurper, who ſupported his uſurpation by 
_ engaging in a cloſe alliance with the Mirammolin ; but we 
have no reaſon to believe he was his tributary. | 

1 This prince's name was Barmudo. Without all doubt 
theſe were kings, and glorious kings too, howſoever their 
conduct and valour may have diſobliged our author, M. de 
Voltaire, who lets ſlip no opportunity of expreſſing his re- 
gard and admiration of the Arabs, than whom, notwitkſtand- 


0g 


- 
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After the death of this Abderames, the emirs 
or governors of the Spaniſh provinces aſpired 
to independeney. We have alreay ſeen, under 
the article of Charlemagne, that one of them, 
named Ibna Larabi, had the imprudence to cal! 


that conqueror in to his aſſiſtance. Now if 
there had really been any Chriſtian kingdoms 


exiſting at that time in Spain, would not Charles 
have taken ſuch kingdom under his protection, 


_ preferably to joining his arms with Mahomet- 


ans? However, he took this emir under his 
protection, obliging him to do him homage ſor 
the dominions' lying between the Ebro and the 
Pyrennees, which the Mahometans then pol- 
ſeſſed. We find that in 704 the Moor Abutar 
did homage to Lewis the Debonnaire, who at 
that time governed Aquitain under his father, 
with the title of king. 

Some time afterwards the diviſions among 
the Spaniſh Moors began to encreaſe, which 
the couneil of Lewis the Debonnaire turned to 
their own advantage; for they laid ſiege to 
Barcelona, which they kept inveſted for two 


years, and at length Lewis entered it in tri- 


umph in the year 796. This was the begin- 
ning of 'the decline of the Mooriſh empire. 
Theſe conquerors were no longer ſupported by 
the affiſtance of the Africans and the caliphs, 
whoſe yokes they had thrown off. The ſucceſ- 


ſors of  Abderames having ſixed the ſeat of their 


kingdom at Cordova, were but ill obeyed by the 
governors of the more diftant provinces. 


« 


— 


Ing all he can alledge in their favour, there was never a 
more perfidious, cruel, and barbarous people on the face of 
the earth, * | 

At 
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At this favourable period it was that Alphon- 
fo, of the race of Pelagius, began to render the 
Spaniſh Chriſtians who had reticed into the 
mountains of Aſturias, conſiderable. He refuſed 
to pay the cuſtomary tributes to maſters whom 
he knew himſelf in a condition to diſpute it 
with; and after having gained ſome few victo- 
ries over them, he found himſelf in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of the kingdoms of Aſturias and Leon, 
at the beginning of the ninth century. | 
With this prince then we muſt firſt look for 
the revival of Chriſtian kings in Spain, Alphon- 
ſo was artful and cruel : he is called the Chaſte, 
becauſe he was the firſt who refuſed to pay the 
tribute of the hundred damſels to the Moors. 
But without refleQting at the ſame time that it 
was not on account of refuſing this tribute that 
he incurred the war, but becauſe that being 
determined to ſhake off all ſubmiſſion to the 
Moors, and be no longer tributary to them he 
muſt have refuſed the tribute of the virgins as 
well as every other kind of homage. 

The ſueceſs Alphonſo had met with, in ſpite 
of the many obſtacles he had to encounter, em- 
boldened the Chriſtians of Navarre to chuſe 
themſelves a king. The inhabitants of Arragon 
took up arms under one of their counts: thus, 
towards the latter end of the reign of Lewis the 
Debonnaire, neither the Moors nor the French _ 
retained any polleflions in thoſe barren coun- 
tries; but the reſt of Spain ſtill continued under 
the dominion of the Muſſulman kings. It was 
at this time that the Normans ravaged the coaſts 
of Spain; but being quickly repulſed, they re- 
turned back, and plundered France and Eng- 

Jand. | 


We 
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We muſt not wonder to find the Spaniards 
of Aſturias, Leon, and Arragon, at that time 
barbarians. The military life, which ſucceeded 
their former ſervitude,” had by no means civi- 
lized them; and they were in a tate of ſuch 
profound ignorance, that one of the Alphon- 
ſos, ſurnamed the Great, who was king of 
Leon and Aſturias, was obliged to have Ma- 

hometan maſters for his ſon. 
I cannot get over my aſtoniſhent at ſeeing 
hiſtorians ſo laviſh of their titles to the kings 
of thoſe times. This Alphonſo, whom they 
ſtyle the Great, put out the eyes of four of his 
brothers: and his whole life was one continued 
ſeries of cruelties and deceit +. This king finiſh- 
ed his career with making his ſubjects take arms 
againſt him, and was obliged to reſign his ſmall 
kingdom to his ſon, in the year 910. 

While theſe things were wranſaQing, and the 

Mahometans loſt that part of Spain which bor- 


8 


| a 


- 


+ Mariana indeed ſays, that Froila, Nugnez, Veremond, 
and Odouir, were the bfothers of Alphonſo. But this aſſer- 
tion is refuted by the monk of Silos, a cotemporary hiſto- 
Tian, who expreſly affirms that Don Alphonſo was the on- 
ly ſon of Don Ordogno. Be that as it may, thoſe four noble - 
men were taken in an actual and unprovoked rebellion, after 
the king had generouſly forgiven the ringleaders of ſeveral 
tnſurreftions, He is indeed extolled for his clemency by 
' the beſt Spaniſh hiſtorians, who characterize him as an ex- 
cellent prince, wiſe, 'valiant, unaffectedly pious, mercifully 
liberal, a patron of learning, himſelf ſo learned'that he com- 
| poſed a chronicle, beginning at the death of Receſuintho, 
and ending with his own father. Of his cruelties we know 
none, unleſs we give that name to the bleod which was ne- 
ceſſarily ſhed in the courſe of a long war againſt the Moors, 
the favourites of our author, over whom Alphonſo obtained a 
great number of glorious yiRtories, 


4 ; 


ders 
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ders upon France, they were extending their do- 
minions on every other ſide, If I conſider their 
religion, I find it embraced all over India, and 
-the eaſtern parts of Africa, 'where they traded. 
If I view their conqueſts, I find in the firſt 
place, that the caliph Aaron Raſchild (or He- 
roun Alraſched) impoſed a yearly tribute of ten 
thouſand crowns of gold, on the empreſs Irene; 
and that on the emperor Nicephorus refuſing to 
pay this tribute, Aaron ſeized upen the iſland of 
"Cyprus, and proceeded to ravage all Greece. In 
826 the lieutenants of his grand-fon Almamon, 
a prince otherwiſe eſtimable for his own learn- 
ing, and the love he borethe ſciences, ſeized on 
Crete. At this time the city of Candia was 
built by the Mahometans, who have made them- 
ſelves maſters of it again in our time, 

In 828 theſe ſame Africans, who had ſubdued 
Spain and made incurſons into Sicily, returned 
again to lay waſte that fruitful land, being en- 
couraged thereto by one of the natives named 
Euphemius, who having, after the example of 
his emperor Michael, married a nun, and been 
proſecuted by thoſe very laws which the empe- 
'ror had made to yield to his defires, ated near- 
ly the ſame part in Sicily which count Julian 
-had done in Spain, 

So badly was the eaſtern and weſtern em- 
-pires governed at that time, that neither of the 


emperors could drive the the Mahometans out of 
Sicily. Theſe conquerors might have become 


maſters of all Italy, had they only been united 
among themſelves; but their miſtakes were the 
means of ſaving Rome, as thoſe of the Cartha- 
ginians had been heretofore. They ſet fall 
from Sicily in 846, with a numerous fleet, and 

5 ſailing 
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ſailing up the mouth of the Tiber, where they 

met with nothing but a deſert country, they 

proceeded to Rome, which they beſieged. They 

ſoon made themſelves maſters of the ſuburbs, 

and after plundering, the rich church of St. Pe- 

ter without the walls, they raiſed the ſiege, to 

| meet and fight an army of French, which, was 
| coming to the aſſiſtance of Rome, under one 
| bof the emperor Lotharius's generals. They 
| beat the French army, but miſſed taking the 
| | city, which had in the mean time been ſup- 
| plied with proviſions; ſo that this expedition, 
which ſtood ſo fair ta have made a conſiderable 
conqueſt, through their own miſunderſtandings 
ended in nothing more than an incurſion of 
barbarians. However, they returned ſoon after 
with ſuch a formidable army as ſeemed to 
threaten the total deſtruction of Italy, and to 
turn the capital of Chriſtendom into a Maho- 
metan town. In this dangerous conjunctute 
Pope Leo IV. taking up that authority which 
Lotharius's generals ſeemed to have quitted, 
proved himſelf worthy, by defending Rome, of 
being its ſovereign: he employed the church- 
treaſures in repairing the walls, raiſing towers, 
and ſtretching chains acroſs the river Tiber. 
He armed the militia at his own expence, en- 
gaged the people of Naples and Gaieta to come 
to the defence of the coaſts, and port of Oftia, 
taking at the ſame time the prudent precaution 
of requiring hoſtages from them, as well know- 
ing that thoſe who are powerful enough to de- 
fend us, are likewiſe powerful enough to hurt 
us. He viſited all the poſts in perſon, and re- 
ceived the Saracens at their landing, not in the 
gatb of a warrior, as Goſlin, biſhop of Paris, 
had 
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had done on a like occaſion, but in the cha- 
rater of a pontiff who exhorted a Chriſtian peo- 
ple, and a king who watched over the ſecurity 
of--his ſubje&s.. He was a Roman by birth, 
and the courage of the ficſt ages of that republic 
ſeemed Ee pM him, at a time of general cow- 
ardice and corruption, like one of thuſe noble 
monuments of ancient Rome, which are ſome- 
times found amongſt the ruins of the modern : 
nor were his courage and care unſeconded;; his 
people adding their effects to his, received the 
invaders of their country on their landing with 
the greateſt bravery ; and a tempeſt having diſ- 
perſed moſt of their ſhips, a part of thoſe Bar- 
barians who had eſcaped ſhipwreck were made 
ſlaves. The pope made an excellent uſe of. this 
victory, by eoploying the very hands which had 
been armed for the deſtruction of his city, in re- 
pairing, its fortifications, and beautifying the 
ublic edifices. Notwithſtanding this check, the 
Nenn e in poſſelfion of the coaſt 
between Capua and Gaieta; but rather like 
freebooters than diſciplined conquerors. 

In the ninth century then, I ſee the Muſſul- 
mans formidable both at Rome and at Conſtan- 
tinople ; the maſters of Perſia, Syria, the whole 
coaſt of Africa, as far as Mount Atlas, and of 
three-fourths of the kingdom of Spain : but 
without forming any nation, like the Romans, 
who in extending their conqueſts as far, ſtill 
made but one people. | 
About the year 815, a little after the death 
of Charlemagne, and under the famous caliph 
Almamon, Fep was independent, and the 
city of Grand Cairo was the reſidence of an- 
other caliph. The prince of Mauritania, Tin- 

Vox. J. TEM ©. jitans, 
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Jitana, under the title of the Mirammolin was 
abſolute ſovereign of the empire of Morocco. 
Nubia and Lybia were under the dominion of 
another caliph. The race of Abderemes, who 
Had founded the kingdom of Cordova, could 
not hinder other Moors from erecting that of 
Toledo. All theſe new dynaſties reverenced 
the caliph as a deſcendant from their prophet ; 
and in like manner as the Chriſtians went in 
crouds on a pilgrimage to Rome, ſo did theſe 
Mahometans-repair from all parts of the world 
to Mecca, which was under the government 
of a ſheriff, or xeriff, appointed by the caliph 
and it was principally to this pilgrimage that the 
caliph, who was maſter of Mecca, was indebted 
for that reſpe& and veneration paid him by all 
the princes of the Mahometan belief. But theſe 
princes wiſely diſtinguiſhing their religion from 
their political intereſts, ſtript the caliph at the 
ſame time that they paid him homage, _ 


CLAP. + Me. 
Of the Empire of ConsTANTINOPLE, in the 
; Eighth and Ninth Centuries. | 


vw HILE. the empire of Charlemagne was 
| this diſmembered, and the inundations 
of the Saracens and Normans laid waſte the 
whole Weſtern Empire, that of Conſtantinople 
ſtill ſubſiſted, like a large tree, vigorous, tho? 
gown old, ſtript of ſome of its roots, and buffet- 
ed on every ſide by ſtorms and tempeſts. This 
empire had nothing left in Africa, and had been 

| deſpoiled 
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deſpoiled of Syria and a part of Aſia Minor. 
It till continued to defend its frontiers towards 
the eaſtern coaſt of the Black-Sea againſt the 
Mahometans; and ſometimes conquering, ſome - 
times conquered, it might, by being continu- 
ally uſed to war, have been able at laſt to 
ſtrengthen itſelf againſt them: but towards the 
coaſt of the Danube, and the weſtern borders 
of the Black-Sea, it was ravaged by other enemies. 
A nation of Scythians, called the Abari, or Avari, 
as alſo the Bulgarians, another tribe of Scythians, 
from whom the province of Bulgaria has taken 
its name, ſpread deſolation over all the fine 
country of Romania, where the emperors Adrian 
and Trajan formerly built ſuch beautiful villas, 
and thoſe noble highways, of which there are 
only a few cauſeways now remaining. 

The Abari, particularly, ſpread themſelves 
over Hungary and Auſtria, falling ſometimes 


of Charlemagne. Thus, from the frontiers of 
Perſia to that of France, the globe was a prey 
to almoſt continual incurſions. 

W hile the frontier of the Greek empire was 
eyery-day ſuffering encroachments and devaſta- 
tions, its capital was the theatre of revolutions 
and crimes, A mixture of Greek artifice and 
Thracian ferocity formed the reigning charae- 
ter of that court: and indeeed what a ſpectacle 
does Conſtantinople exhibit to the view? The 


and inceſtuous proceedings ! Conſtantinepoiſon- 
ed by the empreſs Martina, who has her tongue 
pulled out, while the noſe of her ſan Heracleo-. 


2 on 


upon the Eaſtern empire, and at others on that 


emperor Maurice and his five ſons maſſacred! 
Phocas aſſaſſinated, as a reward for his murders 


nas is cut of before as face] Conſtans knocked 
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on the head in the bath by his own ſervants ! 
Conſtantine Pogonatus putting out the eyes of 
His two brothers! Juſtinian It. his ſon, while 
about to act the ſame ſcene at Conſtantinople 
that Theodoſius had done at 'Theſſalonica, is 
mutilated and laid in irons by Leontius, at the 
inſtant that he is going to put to death the 
principal citizens! Leontius ſoon afterwards 
treated in the ſame manner as he had treated 
Juſtinian 4 This ſame Juſtinian reſtored again, 
and coolly looking on while the blood of his 
enemies waſhes the public market- place, and 
afterwards dying himſelf by the hands of the 
common hangman ! Philip Bardanes dethroned 
and condemned to loſe his eyes ! Leo the Iſau- 
rian, and Conſtantine Copronymus, dying in- 
deed in their beds, but after a bloody reign, as 
unhappy for the prince as for his ſubjeas ! The 
empreſs Irene, the firſt woman who mounted 
the throne of the Cæſars, and the firſt too who 
murdered her own ſon to attain the imperial 
dignity ! Nicephorus, her ſucceſſor, hated by 
his ſubjects, taken priſoner by the Bulgarians, 
beheaded and thrown for food to the beaſts 
of the field, while his ſkull is uſed as a cup by his 
conqueror | Laſtly, Michael Curopalatus, cotem- 
porary with Charlemagne, confined-in a cloi- 
ſter, dying aleſs cruel, though not lefs ſhameful 
death than his predeceſſors ! In this manner was 
the -empire governed during the ſpace of two 
hundred years. What hiſtory of private rob- 
bers publicly executed for their crimes, can be 
more horrid or diſguſting? © ñ 
But we muſt proceed, and view, in the 


ninth century, the Armenian, a brave 
warriour, but an enemy to image-Worſhip, aſ- 
15 ſaſſinated 


* 
* 
ON 
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ſaſſinated at maſs, while he is ſinging an an- 
them: his murderers, applauding each other 
for having killed an heretic, repair to the pub» 
lic priſon to releaſe from thence an officer, ſur- 
named Michael the Stammerer, who had been 
condemned to die by the ſenate, and, inſtead 
of being executed, is inveſted with the imperial 
purple. This was the ſame, who falling in 
love with a nun, made the ſenate intreat him 
to marry her, without any one biſhop daring 
to interfere; and this fact is the more worthy 
of our attention, as almoſt at the ſame time we 
ſee Euphemius the Sicilian proſecuted for a like 
marriage; and that, a little time afterwards, 
the lawful marriage of the emperor Leo the 
Philoſopher, was condemned in this very city 
of Conſtantiople. In what country then muſt 
we look for laws and manners at this time? 


Certainly not in our weſtern hemiſphere. - 


The old quarrel about image-worſhip ſtill diſ- 
turbed the fepoſe of the empire; the court was 
ſometimes for it, and ſometimes againſt it, ac- 
cording as they found it ſuit- with the diſpoſition 


of the multitude. Michael the Stammerer be- 
gan his reign with the conſecration of images, 
- and ended it by the demolition of them. 


His ſucceſſor Theophilus, who reigned about 


twelve years, viz. from 829 to 842, declared 
bimſelf againſt this worſhip. Writers tell us 
that he did not believe in the reſurrection, that 
he denied the exiſtence of evil ſpirits, and would 
not acknowledge the divinity of Chriſt. . It is 
not unlikely that an emperor might think in: 


this manner ; but then are we to believe, I do 
not mean with reſpect to princes only, but even 
to private men, the evidence of their enemies, 


K 3 | Who, 
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who, without proving one ſingle fact, vilify the 
religion and morals of men who do not happen 
to think like themſelves ? | 
This Theophilus, the fon of Michael the 
Stammerer, was almoſt the only emperor who 
had peaceably ſucceeded his father for above two 
centuries. During his reign the image- worſhip- 
rs underwent a greater perſecution than ever. 
heſe long perſeeutions ſhew us plainly that 
the people were divided among themſelves. 
It is remarkable that two women were the 
reſtorers of images: one was the empteſs Irene, 
the other Theodora, widow to Theophilus. 
Theodora, miſtreſs of the empire of the Eaſt, 
during the non-age of her ſon Michael, perſe- 
cuted in her turn the enemies of image-worſhip: 
but in this ſhe carried her zeal, or her politics, 
fil farther than the other party had done: for 
in Aſia Minor there were a great number of 
the Manichean ſet “, who lived quietly and 
peaceably, becauſe the fury of enthuſiaſm, 


which ſeldom rages but at the firſt eſtabliſh- 


ment of a ſect, was over with them: now 
theſe people were grown rich by induſtry and 
trade; and, whether the defign was upon their 
treaſures, or their opinions, the moſt ſevere 
edits were iffued againſt them, and enforced 
with the extremeſt cruelty, Perſecution reviv- 
ed their original fanaticiſm, and thouſands of 
them died under the torture, whilſt the reſt, 
driven to deſpair, threw off all ſudjection, and. 


. [© —— 


— 


| ® This was a ſect founded in Perfia, in the third century, 
by a flave called Curbicus, who aſſumed the name of Manes, 
and even ſtyled himſelf the Holy Ghoſt, Like the Magi, be 
| taught there were two principles that governed all things, 
one good, the other evil. 


took 
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took up arms in their own defence, 
Above forty. thouſand of them went 846 
over to the Mahometans, and from 
the peaceable, inoffenſive Manicheans, became 
implacable enemies to the empire ;, and, joining 
with the Saracens, carried deſolation and havoc 
through. all. Aſia Minor, to the very gates of 
the imperial 'city which. had been depopulated 
by a dreadful plague in 842, and. was become 
an object of pity. | 

The plague, properly ſo called, is, as the 
ſmall pox, a diſorder peculiar to-the people of 
Africa,. and is brought over to us from thoſe 
countries in merchant-ſhips. It would ſoon. 
overſpread all Europe, were it not for the wiſe 
precautions taken in our ſea-ports; and it was. 
very probably owing to the negligence of the 


government in this particular, that it found 


entrance into the imperial city. | 

And this very inattention expoſed the em- 
pire to another ſcourge : the Ruſſians embark- 
ed at the port now called Aſoph, on the Black 
Sea, and came and ravaged all the ſea-coaſt of 
the Pontus Euxinus. The Arabs, on the other 
hand, puſhed their conqueſts beyond Armenia, 


and into Aſia Minor. At length Michael the 


younger, after a reign of cruelty and misfor- 
tunes, was aſſaſſinated by Baſilius, whom he 
had raiſed from the moſt abject condition, and 
made partner with him in the empire, 

Baſilius's adminiſtration- was not more fortu- 
nate than that of his predeceſſor : this reign is 
the epocha of the. grand ſchiſm which divided: 
the Greek church from the Latin. 

The miſeries of the empire were not greatly 
repaired under Leo, called the Philoſopher, not: 


4 from. 


. 
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from his being an Antoninus, a Marcus Auro 
lius, a Julian, an Aaroun Alraſchid, or an Al- 
| fred, but on account of his being learned. He 
paſſes for the firſt who opened the Turks a way 
into the empire, who, a Jong time afterwards, 
made themſelves maſters of Conftantinople. 
It is doubtful whether the Turks, (who af- 
terwards fought againſt the Saracens, and in- 
corporated with them, were their ſupport, and 
the deftroyers of the Greek empire) had already 
ſent colonies into the countries bordering on the 
Danube? We have no authentic hiftories of 
theſe emigrations of Barbarians. | waters 
This is, in all likelihood, the manner of life- 
which mankind had led for a long ſucceſſion of 
time; no ſooner was a country cultivated, than 
it was invaded by a hungry people, who again 
in their turns were driven out by others. Do 
we not find that the Gauls made deſcents on 
Italy, and penetrated as far as Afia Minor ? and: 
have not twenty different nations come from. 
Great Tartary in ſearch of new lands ? 
Notwithſtanding all the diſaſters that had 
befe] Conſtantinople, it continued for a long 
time to be the moſt opulent and beſt peopled 


” 


of all the Chriſtian cities, and the moſt emi- 


nent for the polite arts. Its fituation alone, b 

which it has the command of two feas, neceſ- 
ſarily made it a place of trade, The plague in 
842, notwithſtanding the great havoc it made, 
was but a temporary ſcourge : cities which are 
the ſeats of commerce, and where the court 
holds its reſidence, are quickly repeopled by 
the continual concourſe from other . neighbour» 
ing nations. Neither the mechanic nor polite 


arts can be loſt in a great capital, which is the 


reſidence of the rich. All 
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All theſe ſudden court-revolutions, - and the 
crimes of ſo many emperors, mudered by one- 
another, are ſtorms which never fall upon pri- 
vate heads, who are left to cultivate in peace- 
the profeſſions which no one envies them. 

The riches of the empire were far from be- 
in exhauſted ; we are told, that in 857, Theo- 
dora, mother to the emperor Michael, when, 
much againſt her will, ſhe was obliged to part 
with the regency, and was treated nearly in 
the ſame manner by her ſon as Mary of Me- 
dicis was of late days by Lewis XIII. gave the 
emperor to underſtand, that there was in his 
treaſury an hundred and nine thouſand pounds 
weight of gold,, and three hundred thouſand: 
of ſilver. | | 

It was in the power then of a wiſe admini- 
ſtration to have ſtill ſupported the power of the 
empire. It was contracted indeed, but not diſ- 
membered, often changing its emperors, but 
always united under the perſon who ſwayed 
the ſceptre, and was beſides richer, better fur- 
niſhed with reſources, and more powerful than 
that of Germany, Yet it is now no more, and. 
the German empire ſtill ſubſiſts. 5 
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Of ITaLy and the Por zs, together with the 
Divorce of LoTHaRivs King of LonxRAIx, 
and other affairs relating to the CHuRcn, 
in the Eighth and Ninth Centuries. 


T HAT we may not loſe the chain which 
| links together ſo many events, let us re- 
call to mind with what prudence the popes con- 
ducted themſelves under Pepin and Charle- 
magne ; how dextrouſly they ſtifled all religious 
diſputes, and in what manner each of them ſe. 
cretly eſtabliſhed the foundation of the ponti- 
fical grandeur, 

Their power was already become ve great, 
fince Gregory IV. repaired the port o ia, 
and Leo IV. fortified Rome at his own ex- 
pence. But all the popes could not be great 
men, nor could every conjuncture prove alike 
favourable to them. Every vacancy of the pa- 
pal fee cauſed the ſame diſturbances at Rome as 
the election of a king does in Poland, The pon- 
tiff ele was obliged at the ſame time to ma- 
nage the Roman ſenate, the people, and the 
emperor. The Roman-nobility held a great 
ſhare in the government ; and, at that time, 
had the chuſing two conſuls every year, and 


the making a prefect, which was a kind of tri- 


bune of the people. They had a court of 
twelve ſenators, and theſe had the nomination 
of the principal officers: of the duchy of Rome. 
The municipal government poſſeſſed fometimes 
a greater, ſometimes a leſſer degree of e 
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Fhe popes of Rome had rather a higher degree of: 
credit, than any real legiſlative power. 
However, if they were not ſovereigns of 
Rome, they loſt no oecaſion of exerciſing a ſu- 
preme authority over the weſtern-ehurch.. I be: 
biſhops ſet up for judges of kings, and the- 
popes claimed judicial anthority over the bi-- 
ſhops: but nothing can give us a clearer in- 
fight into the numberleſs diſputes about autho-- 
rity, the farrago of religious ſuperſtition and; 
weakneſs, the knavery that prevailed in all their: 
courts of juſtice, and the inſufficiency of the: 
laws themſelves, than the ſtory of the marriage. 
and divorce of Eotharius king of Lorrain, ne- 
phew to Charles the Bald: 
Charlemagne had repudiated one of his- 
wives, and married anotber, not only. with the 
approbation of pope Stephen, but actually in 
conſequence of that pontiff's preſſing ſolicita- 
tions. The kings Gontram, Caribert, Sige- 
bert, Chilperic, and Dagobert, had had ſeve- 
ral wives at a time, without the leaſt: murmur- 
being mide; and if it was a ſcandal, it was. 
not attended: with any diſturbance. Lotharius 
having married Teutberga, daughter of a duke 
of Burgundia Transjurana, reſolves to put her 
away, upon being accuſed of inceſt with her: 
own brother, and to marry his miſtreſs Valrada.. 
What follows of this ſtory is ſingularly ro- 
mantic : at firſt the queen proves her: innocence- 
by the trial of boiling. water: ber champion: 
plunges his hand into a veſſel of boiling water, 
from the bottom of which he brings up a con- 
fecrated ring, without appearing to be the leaſt: 
hurt. Upon which the king complains of ſome 
trick. being uſed in the trial, It is. certain, if 
K. 6 any 
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any ſuch thing was done, that the queen's 
champion underſtood the ſecret of preparing 
the ſkin againſt the action of the boiling water: 
which it is ſaid, may be done by rubbing the 
part a long time with a compoſition of ſpirit of 
vitriol, alum, and the juice of onions. No one 
of the members of our academy of ſciences have 
been at the pains to inform themſelves relative 
to this pretended method of trial, of what every 
mountebank is well acquainted with. 

862 The ſucceſs of this trial paſſed for a 
| miracle, and the very deciſion of the 
Almighty himſelf; and yet this Teutberga, juf- 
tied by Heaven, acknowledges to ſeveral bi- 


ſhops, in the preſence of her confeſſor, that ſhe 


was really guilty of the crime laid to her charge. 
There is not the leaſt probability that a prince, 
who was defirous to part with his wife on ſuf- 
picion of adultery, would ever have thought of 
accufing her of inceſt with her brother, unleſs 
the fact had been publicly known. People ſel- 
dom think of looking for crimes of fo far- 
fetched and. extraordinary a nature, and ſo dif- 
ficultto be proved: befides, in thoſe days, what 
we call the point of honour was entirely un- 
known. Both king and queen were covered 
wich ſhame in this affair ; he by his accuſation, 
and ſhe by her confeſſion. The two national 
councils met on this occaſion, and agreed to 
the divorce. | : 

Pope Nicholas I. diſſolved the twe councils, 
and depoſed Gontier archbiſhop of Cologne, 
who had been the moſt ſtrenous in the affair of 
the divorce : upon which Gontier writes circular 
letters to all the churches, in theſe terms: 
« Tho' the lord Nicholas, who is called Page, 
| an 
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and who looks upon himſelf as pope and empe- 
ror, has excommunicated us, we have withſtood 
his fooliſh proceedings.“ And, in another part 
of his letter, addreſſing the pope himſelf, he 
ſays, We do not acknowledge your curſed 
ſentence ; we deſpiſe it; and even caſt you out 
of our communion, being ſatisfied with that of 
our brethren the biſhops, whom you con- 
temn,” &c. | 
A brother of the 1 of Cologne care 
ried himſelf this proteſt to Rome, and laid it 
upon St. Peter's tomb with ſword in hand; 
but, in a little time afterwards, the political 
ſtate of affairs being changed, the ſame archbi- 
ſhop changed likewiſe, and repaired in perſon. 
to mount Caſſin, where he proſtrated himſelf 
at the feet of pope Adrian, the ſucceſlor of this 
Nicholas, whom he thus addreſſed: „I de- 
clare, ſaid he, before God, and in the preſence 
of his ſaints, and to you my lord Adrian, ſove- 
reign pontiff, and to the biſhops who are under 
your juriſdiction, and to all this aſſembly, that 
I bumbly ſubmit to the ſentence of depoſition 
canonically denounced againſt me by pope Ni- 
cholas,” &c. We may eaſily. conceive how 
reatly ,an example of this kind muſt have 
| mon nee the authority of the church of 
Rome: and the nature of the times rendered 
theſe examples frequent. 
| The ſame Nicholas I. excommunicated the 
ſecond wife of Lotharius, and ordered that 
22 to take his firſt wife back again. All 
N Europe took part in theſe tranſactions. The 
emperor Lewis II. brother to Charles the Bald, 


and unele to Lotharius, inſtantly declared him- 
ſelf, in the ſtrongeſt manner, ſor his nephew 
againſt 

3 
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againſt the pope. This emperor, who reſide 
in Italy, bid defiance to Nicholas; this brought 
on an effuſion of blood; and the flames of war 
were lighted up in Italy. Negotiations were 
ſet on foot, and the different parties entered: 
into cabals.' Teutberga repaired to Rome, to- 
plead her cauſe there; Valrada, her rival, un- 


dertook the ſame voyage, but dared not pro- 
ceed with it. Lotharius, finding himſelf ex- 


communicated, went thither in perſon to aſk: 

ardon of Adrian II. ſucceſſor to Nicholas, fear- 
ing leſt his uncle Charles the Bald, who had taken 
arms againſt him under the banner of the 


church, ſhould ſeize on his kingdom of Lorrain.. 


Adrian II. when he gave him the ſacrament at 


Rome, made him ſwear that he had not made* - 


uſe of the rights of marriage with Valrada, after: 


the order which pope Nicholas had ſent him to 


abſtain from it. Latharius accepted this oath, 
received the ſacrament,. and died in a ſhort time 
afterwards, The hiſtorians of thoſe times have 


not failed to aſſert, that his ſudden death was a 


puniſhment. on him for his perjury; and that 


thoſe of his domeſtics who had taken the ſame. 


oath with him, all died within the year, 


The prerogative aſſumed on this occaſion by. 
Nicholas I. and Adrian II. was founded on the 
falſe decretals, which were even at that time 
regarded as the univerſal code. The civil con- 
tract by which a couple were united, being be- 
come a ſacrament, was ſubject. to eccleſiaſtical: 


deciſion. 


This adventure was the firſt ſcandal that hap- 
ned relating to the marriage. of crowned heads 


in the empire of the Weſt. Since that we have 
ſeen the kings of France, Robert, Philip I. and 


Philip, 


=. 


national biſhops did, for a long time, ey 
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Philip Auguſtus, excommunicated by the popes 
on the ſame. occaſions, or even for marriages 
contracted between very diſtant relations. The 


the right of being judges in theſe cauſes: the 
Dontiffs of Rome always referred theſe cauſes 
to them, | . 

We ſhall not pretend to examine in this place 
how far this new law was uſeful or detrimen- 
tal, as we do not write in the character of a ei- 


vilian or a controvertiſt: but it is certain that 
theſe proceedings occaſioned much ſcandal and 


diſturbance to all the Chriſtian provinces, - The 
ancient Romans and the people of the Eaſt were 


much happier in this point. The rights of the 


father of a family, and the ſecrets of the mar- 
riage bed were never laid open to the eye of the 
public curioſity: they were wholly unacquainted 
with theſe kinds of proceſſes relating to marriages 
and divorces. Th SHA 
This deſcendant of Charlemagne was the 
firſt who ever went three hundred leagues from 
his own kingdom, to plead his cauſe before a 
foreign judge, and to know what woman he 
was to love. His ſubjects were on the brink of 
falling victims to theſe unhappy differences, 
Lewis the Debonnaire had been the firſt exam- 
ple of the power of the biſhops over the empe- 
rors. Lotharius of Lorrain fixed the epocha 
of the pope's authority over the biſhops. Upon 
the whole, then, we may gather from the hiſ- 
tory of theſe times, that they were very ſew 
Tules for ſociety among the weſtern nations ; 
that the kingdoms were very weak in laws; 
and that the church was very willing to give 
them new ones, CT ESD 


— 
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. Of PHOTIUS, and the Schiſm between Ihe 


EASTERN and WESTERN CHURCHES. 


HE weightieft affair which the church 

was then engaged in, and which is, to 
this very day, of the greateſt importance to 
her, was the origin of the total ſeparation of 
the Greek and Latin churches. The patriar- 
chal chair of Conſtantinople being, as well as 
the throne, the object of ambition, was equally 
ſubject to revolutions, The emperor Michael 
III. being diflatisfed with the patriarch Igna- 
tius, compelled him to ſign his own diſmiſſion, 
and put one Photius in his place, who was an 
eunuch of the palace, a man of great quality, 
prodigious genius, and univerſal knowledge: 
he was maſter of the horſe to Michael, and mi- 
niſter of ſtate. ' The biſhops, to prepare the 
way for ordaining him patriarch, made him 
paſs through all the requilite degrees in fix days 
time. The firſt day he was made monk, be- 
cauſe the monks were at that time' confidered 
as conſtituting a part of the hierarchy; the 
ſecond day he was made lecturer: the third 
ſub-deacon; the next deacon, then prieſt, and 
laſtly, on Chriſtmas- day 858, was declared 
patriarch. f | 

Pope Nicholas took part with Ignatius, and 
excommunicated Photius,” reproaching him 
chiefly with having paſſed in ſo ſhort a time 


1 
* 


OB 


from the ſtate of a layman to the dignity of a 


biſhop, - To this Photius replied, with reaſon 
on his ſide, chat St. Ambroſe, governor of _ 
25 . 
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lan, and ſcarcely, in fat, a Chriſtian, had with 


ſtill greater rapidity paſſed from the one to the 
other ſtate, and joined the epiſcopal dignity 
with that of governor; and accordingly excom- 
municated the pope in his turn, declaring him 
depoſed from his pontifical function. He then 
took the title of ecumenical) patriarch, and openly 
accuſed the biſhops of the Weſt, who were in 
the pope's communion, of hereſy. The princi- 
pal objection he brought againſt them, was the 
holding the proceffion from the FatFer and the 
Son. A ſet of men (ſays he in on« of his let- 
ters) ſprung out of the darkneſs of the Weſt, 
have corrupted all things by their ignorance ; 
and to put the finiſhing hand to their impiety, 
have dared to add new words to the facred ſym- 
bol authoriſed by all the councils, by faying, 
that the Holy Ghoft does not proceed from t 


Father alone, but from the Son alſo, which is 


at once renouncing all Chriſtianity.“ 4 
7 this paſſage, and ſeveral others of the like 
kind, we may perceive the ſuperiority the 
Greek church affected in all things over that of 
the Latins. They pretended that the Romiſh 
church was indebted for every thing to the 
Greek, even for the names of their cuſtoms, 


ceremonies, myſteries, and dignities, baptiſms, 


the euchariſt, liturgy, dioceſe, pariſh, -biſhop, _ 


prieſt, deacon, monk, church, all was Greek; 


and they. looked upon the Latins as ſo many 


ignorant ſcholars, who had rebelled againſt their 


maſters. | | 

The other ſabjeAs of anathema were, that the 
Latins made uſe of unleavened bread in the eu- 
chariſt ; that they eat eggs and cheeſe in Lent; 


and that their prieſts did not ſhave their beards, 


Strange 
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Strange reaſons theſe for creating a breach be- 
tween the eaſtern and the weſtern. churches | 
But every impartial perſon muſt allow that 
Photius was not only the moſt learned of any 
of the churchmen of thoſe times, but likewiſe 
a great biſhop. He followed the conduct of 
St. Ambroſe; for when Baſilius, who had mur- 
dered the emperor Michael, preſented himſelf: 
to communicate in the church of St. Sophia, 
he told him with a loud voice, That he was. 
not worthy to approach the holy myſteries, 
who had his hands yet ſtained with the blood of 
his benefator.” Photius did not find a Theo- 
doſius in Baſilius: that tyrant did an act of 
Juſtice from a motive of revenge; he depoſed: 
Photius, and reinſtated Ignatius in the patri- 
archal chair. Rome took advantage of this con- 
| juncture to call the eighth œcumenical 
869 council at Conſtantinople, compoſed of 
| three hundred biſhops. The pope's le- 
gates preſided there; but not one of them knew 
a word of Greek, and very few of the biſhops 
| underſtood Latin, Photius was, by the general. 
| voice, declared an intruder, and condemned to 
| do public penance. The names of the five pa- 
[ triarchs were ſigned before that of the pope, 
| which was very extraordinary; for as the le- 
[ gates held the firſt place, they were undoubt- 
| edly entitled to ſign the firſt. In all this ſeſſion 
: there was not a word mentioned. of. the diſputes 
which then divided the two churches: their 
whole aim was to depoſe Photius,. 
2A hort time after, the true patriarch, Igna- 
tius, dying, Photius had the addreſs to get him- 
. ſelf reinſtated! by the emperor Baſilius. Pope 
John VII. received him into his communion, 
58 acknow- 
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acknowledged him as patriarch, wrote to him, 
and notwithſtanding he had been publicly ana- 
thematized by the eighth œcumenical council, 
the pope ſent. legates to another council at 
Conſtantinople, in which Photius was declared 
innocent by four hundred biſhops, three hun- 
dred of which had before ſigned the ſentence of 
condemnation; and the very legates of the 
ſame ſee of Rome, who had concurred in ana- 
thematizing him, were now the inftruments of 
annulling the decree of the eighth cecumenical 
council. 4 5 
How ſurprifingly do things change with man- 
kind! and how frequently does that become 
truth, according to particular times and circum- 
ſtances, which but a little before was falfe! 
„% Whoſoever ſhall not acknowledge the autho- 
rity of Photius, cried the legates of John VIII. 
in full council, let his lot be with Judas.” 
Long life to our patriarch Photius, and to 
pope John,” replied the council. 
| oreover, at the end of the acts of this coun- 
eil, we find a letter from the pope to this learned 
patriarch, wherein he ſays, We think after 
the ſame manner as yourſelf; we hold for 
tranfꝑgreſſors of the wed of God, and rank with 
Judas all thoſe who have added to the ſymbol, 
that the Holy Ghoſt prooceds from the Father 
and the Son; but we think that it is beſt to ufe 
lenity towards them, and only to exhort them 
to renounce their blaſphemy.” | 
lte is evident, then, that the Roman and 
Greek churches thought differently at that time, 
to what they do now. It happened afterwards 
that Rome adopted the proceſſion from the Fa- 
ther and the Son ; and it eyen fell out that, in 
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the year 1274, when Michael Paleologus was 
applying for a new cruſade againſt the Turks, 
and ſent his patriarch and chancellor to the ſe- 
cond council of Lyons, they both joined with 
the council in ſinging in Latin, gui ex patre filio- 
que procedit. But the Greek church returned 
to its former opinion, and again ſeemed to depart 
from it, in the tranſient union which it made 
with pope Eugenius IV. Let mankind from 
hence learn to tolerate the opinions of each 
other: here we have ſeen differences and diſ- 
putes upon a fundamental ak without either 
Failing diſturbances in the ſtate, or bringing any 
one to the dungeon or the ſtake. 

| Thoſe who blame pope John VIII. for the 
f conceſſion he made to the patriarch Photius, do 
not ſufficiently conſider that this pontiff ſtood 
| 

| 


in need at that time of the affiftance of the em- 
peror Bafilius. A king of Bulgaria named Bo- 
Foris, overcome by the artifices of his wife, em- 
raced the Chriftian religion, after the example 
of Clovis and king Egbert. It now became a 
queſtion on which patriarchate this new Chriſ- 
tian province was to depend. Conſtantinople 
Jl | and Rome diſputed it with each other ; the de- 
| ciſion reſted with the emperor Baſilius. This 
| was in ſome meaſure the occaſion of that con- 
| deſcenſion which the biſhop of Rome ſhewed 
towards him of Conſtantinople, „ 
We muſt not forget that there were cardinals 

in this council, as well as in the preceding one. 
This was a title then given to all prieſts and 
deacons who aſſiſted the metropolitans with 
their advice; Rome had them as well as the 
other churches, They were of ſome conſidera- 

| | | tion 
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tion even at that time, but did not ſign till af- 


ter the/biſhops and abbots, | | 
The pope, both in his letters, and by his le- 
atés, gave the title of holineſs to the patriarch 


hotius : the other patriarchs are likewiſe in 
this council called popes. "This is a Greek ap- 
pellation, and common to all priefts ; but by 
degrees it has become the diſtinguiſhing title of 

the metropolitan of Rome. | ; 
Pope John VIII. ſeems to have managed with 
reat prudence ; for when his ſucceſſors, on 
Ering a diſpute with the Greek empire, adopted 
the eighth œcumenical council of 869, and re- 
jected that which had abſolved Photius, the peace 
eſtabliſhed by John was preſently broke. Pho- 
tius inveighed loudly againſt the church of 
Rome, upbraiding it with hereſy and relation ta 
the article filiogue procedit, the eating of eggs in 
Lent, the uſing of unleavened bread in the eu- 
chariſt, and ſeveral other cuſtoms. But the 
grand point of diviſion was the primacy, Pho- 
tius and his ſueceſſors wanted to be the firſt bi- 
ſhops of Chriſtendom, and could not bear that 
a biſhop of Rome, a city which they looked 
upon as. barbarous, ſeparated by rebellion from 
the empire, and a prey to any one who thought 
it worth while to take poſſeſſion of it, ſhould 
hold precedency over the biſhop of the imperial 
city. The patriarch of Conſtantinople, at that 
time, reckoned all the churches of Sicily ard 
Apulia in his diſtrit; and when the holy ſee 
came under a foreign dominion, it loft at the 
ſame time its patrimonial and metropolitan-rights, 
in thoſe. provinces. The Greek church held 
that of Rome in great contempt. The ſciences 
flouriſhed in Conſtantinople, but in Rome every 
11 Ra. | thing 
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thing fell to decay, even to the Latin tongue 
itſelf ; and though poſſeſſed of more knowledge 
than any other part of the Weſt, yet the little 488; 
learning they had bore a ſtrong tincture of the 1 


unhappineſs of the times. The Greeks now Fm 
took, ample revenge for the ſuperiority the Ro- £7 
mans had exerciſed over them, from the time of it 
Lucretia and Cicero to that of Cornelius Taci- | 
tus. They never mentioned the Romans but 
in the moſt contemptuous manner. Biſhop 
Luitprand, who was ſent on an embaſſy to 
Conſtantinople by the Othos, relates, that the 
Greeks, when they ſpoke of St, Gregory the 
Great, called him by no other name than Gre- 
gory the Dialogiſt ; as his dialogues, in truth, 
eem to be the productions of a very weak ge- 
nius. But time has changed the face of affairs, 
The popes are become powerful ſovereigns, 
Rome the center of politeneſs and the fine arts, 
and the Latin church learned ; while the patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople is at preſent a ſlave, or, 
at beſt, the biſhop of a people in ſlavery. 

Photius“, whoſe life was a ſcene rather of ad- 


Ms 


* Photius was a perſon of illuſtrious birth, had been 
eaptain of the emperor's guards, ambaſſador in Perfia, and 
ſecretary of ſtate: all his learning he acquired by me ſtrength 
of his own genius and application, without the aſſiſtance of 
teachers, He. compoſed. ſeveral homilies, ſcholaſtic tracts 
called Gnomiques, diſſertations on theology and ampbilogia, 
two treatiſes on the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, four 
bcoks againſt the new Manicheans, a commentary on the 
epiſtle of St. Paul, now extant in MS. in the Univerſity- 
library of Cambridge, annotations on the Prophets, a treatiſe 
againſt an heretic, a treatiſe againſt the Latins, a collection 
of the rights of metropolitans, with a lexicon ; a commentary 
on ſome parts of Ariſtotle, and the catalogue of his library, 
containing an account and criticiſm of two hundred and 
eighty authors, „ | 
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verſity than glory, was depoſed by the intrigues 
of a party at court, and died miſerably : how- 
ever, his ſucceſſorsad hered to his pretenſions, 
and ſupported them with vigour. . 
Pope John VIII. finiſhed his life in a ftill 
more wretched manner; ſor if we believe the 


_ annals of Fulda, he was beat to death with ham- 


mers. The enſuing times will ſhew us the pon- 
tifical ſeat frequently bathed in blood, and Rome 
the principal, but, at the ſame time, the moſt 
pitiable object of all other nations. 

The weſtern church was not as yet diſturbed 
by dogmatical diſputes; we barely hear of a2 
trifling conteſt raiſed in 814, by one John Go- 
deſcald, relating to predeſtination and grace 
and I ſhall take little notice of a kind of <p 
mic folly with which the people 'of Dijon 
were ſeized in 844, on occaſion of one St. Be- 
nignus, who, they fay, cauſed convulſions in 
thoſe who paid their devotions at his tomb, 1 
ſhould not take any notice, I fay, of this 
piece of popular ſuperſtition, had it not been 
revived of later times with great fury, and un- 
der almoſt the ſame circumſtances. It ſeems 
as if the ſame follies were deſtined to make 
their appearance again at ſtated times on this 
great theatre of the world : but then good ſenſe 
is found the ſame at all times, and nothing has 
been more wiſely ſaid on the. modern miracles 
Tately performed on the tomb of a certain dea- 
con of Paris, than what was ſaid by a biſhop 
of Lyons in 844, relating to thoſe of Dijon. - 
% This is a ſtrange ſort of ſaint ſurely, who 
maims thoſe who pay their addrefles to him. 
J ſhould think that miracles ought to be per- 

VVV formed 
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formed tather for curing diſeaſes than inflicting 
them,” 

Bat theſe trifles in no wiſe diſturbed the peace 
of the Weſt; and theological diſputes were in 
thoſe times held for nothing, becauſe no one 
thought of growing great by them. They had 
more weight indeed in the Eaſt, becauſe the 
8 of that church never being admitted to 

ſhare of ſecular government, ſtudied to 
wake themſelyes of conſequence by the war of 
pen. There is yet another reaſon to be 
; uh, 1 for the theological calm which reigned in 
| gi Weſt, namely. the ignorance of the clergy, 
which was at leaſt productive of this one good, 
amidſt the numberleſs evils of which it was 
etherwiſe the cauſe. | 


POOLE ELITE 


CH AP. XXII. 


8 The State of the Weorend Barts towards 
| the End of the Ninth Century. 


THE, empire of the Weſt ſubſiſted now 
=, only in name. Arnould, Arnold, or Ar- 
nolf, a baſtard ſon of 'Carloman; made himſelf 
maſter of Germany; but Italy was divided be- 
tween two lords, both of he blood of Charle- 
magne, by the mother's ſide. The one of theſe 
was. named Guy, duke of Spoleto, the other 
| Berengerius or Berenger, duke of Friuli. Both 
theſe lords had been inveſted with theſe duchies 
by Charles the Bald, and both made pretenſions 
| fo the empire as well as to the kingdom, of 
DHS Arnold on his fide, in quality of em- 
peror, 


— 
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7 peror, looked upon France as belonging to him 
= of right; while that kingdom, rent from the 


empire, was divided between Charles the Sim- 
ple, who loſt it, and king Eudes, great uncle 
to Hugh Capet, who uſurped it. 

But there was yet another pretender to the 
empire, namely, one Bozo, or Bozon, king of 
Arles. Now at that time, Formoſus, the in- 
ſignificant biſhop of unbappy Rome, dared not 
to refuſe the ſacred unction to whomſoever was 
ſtrong enough to demand it. Accordingly he 
conferred the crown on this Guy, duke of Spo- 
leto. The very next year he did the ſame for 
Berengerius, who was then the conqueror; and 
not long after he was again obliged to 
crown Arnold, who came in perſon, 894 
and laid fiege to Rome, which he took | 
by aſſault. The equivocal oath, which Arnold 
received from the Romans, proves that even at 
that time the popes pretended to the ſovereignty 
of Rome. The form of the oath was as fol- 
lows : I ſwear by the holy myſteries, that 
ſaving my honour, the laws pf my country, 
and the fidelity I owe to my lord Formoſus, 
the pope, I will be true and faithful to the em- 
peror Arnold.” | 

The popes at that time in ſome meaſure re- 
ſembled the caliphs of Bagdat, who were revered 
by all the Mahometan Rates, as the heads of 
their religion; but yet had no other privilege 
left them than that of beſtowing the inveſtiture 
of kingdoms: on thoſe who demanded them 
ſword in hand: bnt there was this difference 
between the one and the other, that the caliphs 
were fallen from their- authority, whereas the 
Popes "_ every day * in theirs. 

-Y OL, 


15 State of the WESTERN EmMPIRE. 

* In reality there was no longer an empire, 
. in right or in fact. The Romans, who 
had ſubmitted themſelves to Charlemagne with 
univerſal aſſent, would not however acknow- 
ledge baſtards, foreigners, and perſons who 
were hardly maſters "or the ſmalleſt part of 
. | 

The Roman people, in the midſt of their hu- 
miliation, and intermixture with foreigners, till 
preſerved, as they do to this day, that ſecret 
haughtineſs, which is''ever the conſequence of 
former grandeur, | They could not bear -that 
the Brudteri, the Catti, and the Marcomanni, 
ſhould call themſelves d eſcendants from their 
Cæſars, nor that the banks of the Mayne and 
the rude foreſts of Hyrcania ſhould be made the 
centre ofthe empire of Titus and Trajan. 

It produced an equal mixture of indignation 
and contempt at Rome, when it was known that 
after the death of Arnold, his ſon Hiludovic, 
whom we call Lewis, had been created emperor 
of the Romans at three or four years of age, ina 

© ſorry village called Forcheim, by a few 
goo. German barons and biſhops. This child 
was never-reckoned among the empe- 
rors, though looked upon in Germany as the 
perſon who was' to ſucceed to the empire of 
Charlemagne and the Cæſars; and indeed it was 
a ſtrange ſort of Roman empire, which had not 
a foot of country between the Rhine and the 
Maeſe ; neither poſſeſſed France, nor Burgundy, 
nor Spain, nor yet any part of Italy; nor had 
even a ſingle houſe in Rome that could properly 
be laid to belong to che emperor. 
From the time of this Lewis, the laſt German 


prince of the baſtard blood of en 4h 
| an 
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and who died in 912, the Roman empire, now - 
confined to Germany, was in the ſame condition 
as France, a country waſted by foreign and do- - 
meſtic wars, and governed by a prince choſen 
by faction, and obeyed with elutance, "© 
All governments have their revolutions ;' there 
could not be a more amazing one than that which 
raiſed thoſe ſavage Saxons, who were treated. by 
Charlemagne as the Helots of old were by the 
Lacedzmonians, which raiſed theſe people, I ſay 
in the ſpace of 112 years, to that dignity which 
was now loſt, to the family of their 
conqueror. . Otho duke of Saxony. 92 
after the death of Lewis, by his intereſt and 
credit, placed the crown on the head of Conrad, 
duke: of Franconia z and after the death of Con- 
rad, the ſon of Henry the Fowler, ſon to duke 
Otho of Saxony, was elected emperor. Theſe 
elections were made by the conjunctions of the 
ſeveral great men who had made them- +-___ 
ſelves hereditary princes in Germany; 979 
and the biſhops, together with the principal 
citizens of the towns of the empire, who were 


called in upon the occaſion. ad = 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the Germ An EMPIRE, and its Figs. 


F ORC E, which does every thing in this 
world, gave Italy and the two Gauls to 

the Romans. The Barbarians uſurped theſe 
conqueſts from them. Charlemagne's father 
uſurped the two Gauls from the kings of the 
Franks. The governors under the deſcendants 
of Charlemagne, ufurped in their turns whut- 
ever they could. The kings of Lombardy had 
already eſtabliſhed fiefs in Italy, which ſerved as 
models for all the dukes and counts from the 
time of Charles the Bald; and, by degrees, 
what were at firſt only governments, came now 
to be hereditary rights. The biſhops of ſeveral 
large ſees, already very powerful 'by their digni- 
ty, had but one ſtep further to take in order to 
become princes ;z and this ſtep they were not 
long in taking. This gave riſe to the temporal 
power of the biſhops of Mentz, Cologne, Tri- 
ers, Wurtſburg, and a number of others both 
in Germany and France. The archbiſhops of 
Rheims, Lyons, Beauvais, Langres and Laon, 
laid claim to the royalties, or king's rights. 
This aſſumed power of the clergy did not laſt 
long in France, but in Germany it has been 
confirmed for a conſiderable time. In ſhort, 
even abbots at length became princes : witneſs 
the abbots of Fulda, of St, Gal, of Kempten, 
Corbie, &c. who became petty kings, in the 
very place where not above fourſcore years 
before, they had, with their own hands, clear- 
ed the lands which had been beſtowed upon | 
them, | 


-- 
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them, by the charitable proprietors, for their 
- ſubſiſtence, All thoſe lords, dukes, counts, 
marquiſles, biſhops, and abbots paid homage to 
the ſovereign, The origin of this feudal right 
has long been the ſubje& of enquiry. It may 
be ſuppoſed that it has no other than the ancient 
cuſtom which has prevailed among all nations, 
of the ſtronger impoſing an homage and tribute 
on the weaker. We know that- the Roman 
emperors afterwards gave away lands in perpe- 
tuity, on certain conditions; and we have ſeve- 
ral inſtances of this, in the lives of Alexander 
Severus, and the emperor Probus. The Lom- 
bards were the firſt who erected duchies to be 
held in fief of their kingdom. Spoleto and Be- 
nevento were hereditary dukedoms under the 
kings of Lombardy. 

Before the time of Charlemagne, Taſſillo held 
the dukedom of Bavaria on condition of homage ; 
and this dukedom would have gone to his de- 
ſcendants, if Charlemagne, after conquering 
this prince, had not diſpoſſeſſed both the father 
and the children. 

The conſequence of this was, that there 
were few free towns in Germany, therefore lit- 
tle or no trade: and of courſe not much riches : 
Nay, ſome of the towns had not even walls to 
defend them : and this ſtate, which might have 
been fo powerful, was now become fo weak, 
through the number and divifion of its maſters, 
that the emperor Conrad was obliged to pro- 
miſe a yearly tribute to the Hungarians, Huns, 
or Pannonians, à people who had been ſo well 
kept within-bounds by Charlemagne, and were 
afterwards ſo humbled by the emperors of the 
houſe of Auftria-z but at that time they ſeemed 
vin | L 3 4 
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to be the ſame they had been under the famous 
Attila. They ravaged Germany and the fron- 
tiers of France: they made incurſions into Italy 
thro* Tyrol, after having plundered Bavaria, and 
then returned loaded with the ſpoils of the many 
nations they had over- run. | 
It was in the reign of Henry the Fowler, that 
Germany began to emerge a little from its chaos. 
Its boundaries were then the river Oder, Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Hungary, the banks of the Rhine, 
the Scheld, the Noelle, and the Maeſe; and 
Pomerania and Holſtein were is batriers to- 
wards the North. _ T4 ee 
Henry the Fowler muſt undoubtedly have 
been a prinee the moſt worthy of reigning. Un- 
der him we find the German lords, be- 
920 fore ſo divided, were united. The firſt 
fruits of this union was ſhaking off the 
t!iibute which had been paid to the Hungarians ; 
and a fignal victory gained over this nation, 
which before appeared ſo formidable. Henry 
cauſed moſt of the cities of Germany to be en- 
compaſſed with walls. He inſtituted militias; 
and ſome ſay that he was the inventor of certain 
military games, which gave the firſt idea of 
tournaments. In ſhort, under him Germany 
began to recover herſelf ; but we do not find 
that ſhe pretended to be the Roman empire. 
Henry the Fowler had been conſecrated by the 
archbiſhop of Mentz; but neither a legate from 
the pope, nor any deputy from the people of 
Rome, aſſiſted at the ceremony. It ſeems as if 
Germany, during all this reign, had utterly for- 
got Italy. | | 
But it was otherwiſe under the reign of Otho 
the great, whom the German princes, _—_— 
' an 
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and abbots, unanimouſly elected emperor , 
upon the death of Henry his father. The 93 
acknowledged heir of a powerful prince, who 
has been the founder or: reſtorer of a kingdom, 
is always more powerful than his father, if he be 
not wanting in courage and reſolution ;. for he 
enters upon a career which is already opened for 
him, and begins where his predeceſſot had ended, 
Thus Alexander went farther than his father 
Philip; Charlemagne farther than Pepin : and 
Otho the Great far ſurpaſſed Henry the, Fowler: 


| ; bang . 
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OT! O, who reſtored a part of the empire 
of Charlemagne, like him propagated the 
Chriſtian faith in Germany by conqueſt, He 
obliged the Danes, by force of arms, to pay him 
a tribute, and to receive baptiſm, which 
had been preached to them above a cen- 948 
tury before, and which was now utterly aboliſh- 
ed amongſt them. | 1 1 1 
Theſe Danes or Normans, who had conquered 
Neuſtria and England, and over-run France and 
Germany, received law from Otho. He eſta- 
bliſhed biſhops in Denmark, who were at that 
time ſubject to the archbiſhop. of Hambourg, 
metropolitan of the barbarous churches founded 
afterwards in Holſtein, Sweden, and Denmark. 
The whole of Chriſtianity conſiſted then in mak- 
ing the ſign of the croſs.” This prince likewiſe 
ſubdued Bohemia, after an obſtinate war. From 
|  L'4 © 5 
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His time, Bohemia and Denmark were reputed 
provinces of the-empire ; but the Danes quick)y 
ſhook off their yoke. 

Otho was now become the moſt conſiderable 
monarch of the weſtern hemiſphere, and the 
arbiter of princes: and fo great was his autho- 
rity at that time, that Lewis, the Foreigner, 
king of France, ſon to Charles the Simple, the 
deſcendant of Charlemagne, being come to a 
council of biſhops held by Otho, near to Mentz, 
in 948, delivered himſelf in the following words, 
Which are to be found in the collection of acts of 
that council. | 

© I was acknowledged and conſecrated king, 
«© by the ſuffrages of all the lords and nobleſſe 
of the kingdom of France; notwithſtanding 
«© which, I have been treacherouſly driven from 
my dominions by Hugh, who has detained me 
as a priſoner, during a whole year, without 
«© my being able to obtain my liberty, otherwife 
« than ceding to him the city of Laon, which 
„was the only town I had left for my Queen 
«<< Gerberga to hold her court with the reſt of 
„ my houſhold. If I am accuſed of any crime 
„that appears to deſerve ſuch. treatment, I am 
© ready to acquit myſelf by the judgment of a 
council, and agreeable to the orders of king 
« Otho ; or elſe by fingle combat.“ 

This remarkable and important ſpeech, ſerves 
at once to prove ſeveral things, viz. the great 
power of Otho; the whos of France; the 
practice of ſingle combats, and the eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom of beſtowing crowns, not according to 
hereditary right, but by the ſuffrages of the 
lords and great men of the nation: a cuſtom ſoon 
after utterly aboliſhed in France. 3 

uc 
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Such was the power of Otho the Great, 
when Jhe was invited to paſs the Alps by the 
Italians themſelves ; who, ever factious and fee- 
ble, could neither ſubmit to be governed by their 
own countrymen, to remain free, nor were able 
to defend themſelves, at the ſame time, againſt 
the Saracens and Hungarians, who ſtill infeſted 
Italy by their incurſions, | 

Italy, which even in its ruins was the richeſt 
and moſt flouriſhing country of the Weſt, was 
inceflantly torn in pieces by tyrants, But, in 
all theſe diviſions, Rome ftill continued to be 
the ſpring which gave motion. to all the other 
cities of Italy. If we reflect on what Paris was 
in the time of the league; and again, under the 
reign of Charles the Mad, and what London was 
under the unhappy Charles I. we ſhall have ſome 
idea of the ſtate of Rome in the tenth century. 
The pontifical chair was oppreſſed, diſhonoured, 
and frequently ſtained with blood; and the elec- 
tions of the popes were carried on in a manner, 
of which there has been no example, either in 
former or ſuceeeding times. | | 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Of the PAPACY in the Tenth Century, 
before O THO the GagAr made himſelf 
maſter of Rome. 


HE ſcandals and inteſtine diviſions which 

ve ſo much trouble to Rome and its: 

church in the tench century, and which conti- 
L 5 nued 
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nued for ſo long a time, happened neither under 
the Greek nor Latin emperors, nor yet under 
the kings of Lombardy, nor during the reign 
of Charlemagne. They were evidently the 
conſequences of anarchy: and this - anarchy. 
was occaſioned by theſe very ſteps which were 
taken by the popes to prevent it: when, thro? 
a miſtaken policy, they invited the Franks into. 
Italy. Had they really been in poſſeſſion of all 
the territories which they pretended Charle- 
magne had given to them, they would have 
been much more powerful ſovereigns than they 
are even · at preſent; The order and rule of 
elections and adminiſtration. would have been 
the ſame as they are now. But all their pre- 
tenſions were diſputed them. Italy was ever the 
object of ambition to foreigners ; and. the fate of 
Rome always uncertain. | Let it ſtill be remem- 
bered, that the principal object of the Romans 
was to reftore the ancient republic; that tyrants 
were ſtarting. up in different parts of Italy and. 
of Rome; that the elections were ſeldom, if 
ever, free; and thatevery thing was carried by 
faction and cabal. hs 48 | 

Pope Formoſus, ſon to Leo the Prieſt, when 
biſhop of Oporto, had headed a faction againſt 
pope John VIII. for which he had twice, been 
excommunicated by that pontiff : - but theſe ex- 
communications, which afterwards became ſo 
terrible to crowned heads, were of fo little con- 
ſequence to Formoſus, that he got himſelf elect- 
ed pope in £90. | be 159-41 
Stephen VI. or VII. alſo the ſon of a prieſt, 
and who fucceeded Formoſus, joined all the vi- 
rulence of faction to the ſpirit ne : 
> +4 * 1 ; an 7 
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and, having always been the declared enemy of 
Formoſus while living, ordered his dead body 
which had been, embalmed, to be taken up 

again, cauſed it to be clad in the pontifical . 
robes, and brought before a council. Which had 
been purpoſely aſſembled to fit in judgment on 
his memory. The deceaſed had council al- 
lowed him, and was tried in form; and the 
lifeleſs trunk was found guilty of having ex- 
changed biſhoprics, by quitting the ſee of Opor- 


to, for that of Rome: for which it was con- 


demned to have its head ſtruck off by the hang- 
man, three of the fingers of the right _ 
hand cut off, and the body caſt into the 897 
Tiber ; which ſentence was accordingly 
executed, | 7 a 

Stephen rendered himſelf ſo odious, by this 
no leſs ridiculous than horrible farce, that the 
friends of the deceaſed Formoſus quickly found 
means to raiſe the citizens againſt him, who 
loaded him with chains, and caſt bim into pri- 
ſon; where, ſoon after, he was ſtrangled. 

The faction who depoſed Stephen cauſed di 
ligent ſearch to be made for the body of Formo 
ſus, which they interred in a pontifical manner 


for the ſecond time. | 


* 


| Theſe diſputes only ſerved to inflame the” 
minds of the people. Sergius III. who filled. 
all Rome with his intrigues to get himſelf elect- 


ed pope, was baniſhed by his rival John IX. 


a friend of Formoſus ; but, being acknowledg- 
ed pope, after the death of John IX, 
he again condemned the memory of For- 907 
moſus. During theſe troubles, Theo- . 
dota, mother of Marozia, whom ſhe afterwards. 
married to the marquis of Tuſcany, with an- 
83 R othet 
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other Theodora, all three of them notorious for 
their amours, bore the principal ſway in Rome. 
Sergius owed his election entirely to his mother 
Theodoraz and, during the time of his ponti- 
ficate, he had a ſon by Meal whom he pub- 
licly educated in his palace. This pontiff does 
not appear to have been hated by the people of 
Rome; who, being naturally addicted to de- 
bauchery, rather followed, than cenſured, his 
example. | | 

After his deceaſe, the two ſiſters, Marozia 
and Theodora, procured the papal chair for 

one of their favourites, named Lando; 
012 but this Lando dying in a ſhort time, 
| the younger Theodora got her gallant 
John X. choſen pope, who had been biſhop of 
Bologna, afterwards of Ravenna, and now of 
Rome. However, he eſcaped the cenſure that 
fell on Formoſus for having exchanged biſhop- 
ricks. Theſe popes, whom poſterity have been 
taught to Jook upon as irreligious prelates, 
were, however, far from being bad princes, 
This John X. whom love had made a pope, 
was a'man endowed with a great ſhare of ge- 
nius and courage. He did more than all his 
predeceſſors had been able to do, He drove 
the Saracens out of that part of Italy called the 
Garrillan. 

In order to render this expedition ſucceſsful, 
He artfully prevailed on the emperor of Conſtan- 
tinople to furniſh him with a body of troops; 
though this emperor had as much reaſon to 
complain of the rebellious Romans as of the 
Saracens. He obliged the count of Capua to 
take up arms, and got the militia of Tuſcany 
to join him. He then put himſelf at the _— 
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ef his army, taking with him à young ſon of 
Marozia, and the marquis Adelbert; and 
marching againſt the Mahometans, drove them 
from the neighbourhood of Rome; after which 
he formed the project of delivering Italy from 
the Germans and other foreigners. 

Italy was then invaded, almoſt at the ſame - 
time, by the two Berengers, by a king of Bur- 
gundy, and by a king of Arles: but this active 


pontiff prevented them all from having any 


maſtery in Rome. However, ſome few. years 
after, Guy, uterine brother to Hugh, king of 
Arles, and the tyrant of Italy, having married 
Marozia, who was all-powerful at Rome, this 
very Marozia conſpired againſt the pope, who 
had been ſo long her ſiſter's gallant ; and had 
him ſeized, impriſoned, and ſmothered between 


= two matraſſes. 


Marozia, now. miſtreſs. of Rome, pro- 929 
cured one Leo to be elected pope; whom, | 
a few months after, ſhe cauſed to be thrown 
into priſon and murdered. After this, ſhe gave 
the chair to an obſcure fellow, who lived but 
two years; and at laſt ſhe conferred the papal 
dignity on her own: ſon, John XI. the 
fruit of her adulterous commerce with 931 
Sergius III. 


John XI. was but barely twenty-four years. 


old when his mother made him pope; who in- 


veſted him with this dignity, on condition that 
he ſhould confine himſelf to his epiſcopal func- 
tion, and be no other than her chaplain. 

It is ſaid this Marozia afterwards poiſoned: 
her huſband, Guy marquis of "Tuſcany, It 
is a fact, that ſhe married her huſband's bro- 


ther, Hugh king of Lombardy, whom ſhe put 


IN. 
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him. But a ſon of her's, by a 
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in poſſeſſion of Rome, in hopes that ſhe ſhould 
enjoy the imperial dignity in conjunction with 
frſ marriage, 
headed the Romans againſt his own mother, 
and drove Hugh out of Rome, and confined 
Marozai, and the pope her ſon, in Adrian's 
Mole, now called the Caſtie of St. Angelo. 
Some ſay that John XI. was poiſoned in priſon. 

Stephen VIII. a German by birth, was cre- 
ated pope in 939 : but, on account of his coun- 
try, he proved fo odius to the Romans, that, 
in a tumult which aroſe in the city, the people 
ſo disfigured his face, that he could never after- 
wards appear in public. 

6 Dome time after, a grandſon of Ma- 
959 rozia, named Octavianus Sporco, by the 
great intereſt his family had in Rome, was 
elected pope at the age of eighteen. He took 
the name of John XII. out of reſpect to the 
memory of John XI. his uncle. He was the 
firſt pope who changed his name upon his ac- 
ceſſion to the pontificate. He was not in or- 
ders when his friends elected him pope. This 
John XII. was a patrician, or nobleman of 
Rome; and, being poſſeſſed of the ſame dignity 


which Charlemagne formerly had, he united 


in the pontifical chair the privileges of both 
temporal and ſpiritual authority, by a power 
whoſe legality could not be conteſted. But he 
was young, ſunk in debauchery, and, in other 
reſpects, far from being a powerful prince, 

It is ſurpriſing, that under ſo many ſcanda- 
lous and impotent popes, 'the church of Rome 
loſt neither her prerogatives nor pretenſipns. 


But then indeed it is to be conſidered, that all 


the other churches were under much the nap 
| N | kind 
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kind of government. The Italian clergy might 
deſpiſe ſuch popes, but they reſpected the papal 
ſunction, becauſe they aſpired to that dignity” 
themſelves: in ſhort, the public 6pinion held” 
the place ſacred, however deteſtable the perſon 
might be. g P | » 

While Rome and the church were thus torn 
in pieces, Berengerius, ſurnamed the Younger,, 
diſputed the poſſeſſion of Italy with Hugh king 
of Arles.. The Italians, as Luitprandus, a con- 
temporary writer, expreſſes himſelf, always. 
wanted two , maſters, that they (might in 
fact be ſubject to none; a policy equally falſe 
and fatal to their peace, as it produced à con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of new tyrants, and new cala- 
mities. - 

Such was the deplorable ſtate of this fine. 
country, when Otho the Great was invited thi- 
ther by the complaints of almoſt all the towns, 
and even by this young pope John XII. who 
was reduced, through the neceſſity of his af- 
fairs, to implore the aſſiſtance of Germans; a 
people of all others the moſt odious to him. 


FFC 


Continuation of the Reign of OTH O, ande 
. of the State of ITALY. 


THO then entered Italy, where he 
_ behaved as Charlemagne had done 967 

before him. He conquered Berengerius, 
who aſpired at the ſqvereignty, and cauſed 962 
himſelf to be confecrated and crowned © - 
4 . ; * ws An g emperor 


. 
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emperor of the Romans, by the hands of the 
pope ; after which he took the name of Cæſar 
_and Auguſtus, and compelled the pope to ſwear 
' allegiance to him, upon the tomb where the 
body of St. Peter is ſaid to be depoſited. An 
authentic inſtrument of this act was drawn up; 
and the clergy and nobility of Rome obliged 
themſelves never to elect a pope, but in pre- 
ſence of the emperor's commiſkoners. In this 
act Otho confirms the donations made to the 
fee of Rome, by Pepin, Charlemagne, and 
Lewis the Debonnaire, without ſpecifying the 
donations in diſpute 3 Saving in all things, 
« ſays he, our authority, and that of our fon 
6 and deſcendants.” This inſtrument, written 
in letters of gold, and ſigned by ſeven German 
biſhops, five counts, two abbots, and a number 
of Italian prieſts, is {till preſerved in the caſtle 
of St. Angelo. It is dated the 13th of February, 


2. 

Some writers ſay, and Mezeray after them, 
that Lotharius king of France, and Hugh 
- Capet, who was afterwards king, aſſiſted at the 
_ coronation of Otho. It is certain that the kings 
of France we at that time ſo weak, that they 
might ſerve as an ornament at the coronation of 
an emperor; but neither the name of Lotha- 
rius, nor of Hugh Capet, are to be met with 

among thoſe who ſigned this act. 
The pope having thus given himſelf a maſter 
in him whom he. only wanted for a protector, 
ſoon proved falſe to his, oath, and entered into a 
league againſt the emperor with Berengerius 
himſelf, who had been driven to take refuge 
with the Mahometans, ſettled on the coaſt of 
Provence. He ſent for Berengerius's ſon up to 
| Rome, 
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Rome, while Otho was at Pavia. He ſent like · 
wiſe to the Hungarians, to engage them ta make 
incurſions again upon Germany. But he wanted 
power to carry him through this bold under- 
taking, and the emperor was ſtrong enough to 
puniſh him for- it, : a 8 

Otho then returned immediately from Pavia 
to Rome, and having ſecured the city, called a 
council, in which he brought the pope to a 
formal trial, He convened the German and 
Roman lords, forty: biſhops, and ſeventeen car- 
dinals, in the church of St. Peter, where, in 
preſence of all the people, he publicly accuſed 
the holy father of having lain with - ſeveral 
women, particularly one Etinette, who died 
in child-bed. The other heads of accuſation 
were, that he had made a child of ten years of 
age biſhop of Todi; that he had. made a ſale 

ordinations and benefices ; , that he had put 
out the of one of his relations; that he 
had — cardinal to be caſtrated, and after - 
wards put to death: in fine, that he did not 
believe in Jeſus Chriſt, and had invoked the 
devil; two things which ſeem to. contradict 
one another. Thus, as it generally happens, 
they blended  falſhood and truth in their accuy 
ſations; but not a ſyllable was mentioned of the 
true reaſon of aſſembling the council, the em- 
peror being doubtleſs apprehenſive of ſtirring up 
anew that revolt and conſpiracy, in which even 
the pope's accuſers themſelves. had been con- 
cerned. However, this young pontiff, who was 
then only twenty-ſeven years of age, appears to 
have been depoſed” for his inceſtuous and ſcan« 
dalous amours, though it was in truth only for 
having endeavoured, like every. other Roman, 

| to 
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to overthrow the German power and authority in 
Rome. ws | 
Qtho could not ſeize: on the. perſon of this 
pope; or if he could, he was guilty of a great 
overſight in leaving him his liberty: for no 

- ſooner had he elected Pope Leo VIII. in his 
room, who, if he will believe Arnold biſhop of 
Orleans, was neither a churchman, nor even a 

Chriſtian ; ſcarcely had he received the homage 
of this new pontiff of his own making, 
and quitted Rome, from which certainly he 
ought not to have withdrawn himſelf, while 
affairs were in that ſituation,” than John XII. 
had the courage to ſtir up the Romans again, 
and oppoſing council to council, Leo VIII. was 
de poſed, and at the ſame time an act was paſled, 
declaring, ** that no inferior could ever degrade 
©. his fuparions?) i dl phi alt 16 425 | 
By this decree, ; the pope not only meant, that 
the biſhops and cardinals could never depoſe the 
pope, but likewiſe hinted: at the emperor, whom 
the biſhops of Rome always regarded as a lay- 
man, who owed to the church the very homage 
and oath of allegiance which he exacted from 
her. The cardinal named John, who had 
written and read the accuſations againſt the 
pope, had his right hand cut off, and the perſon 
who aCted as regiſter to the council who depoſed 
him, had his tongue plucked out, and his noſe 
and two of his fingers cut off. | 

And yet in all theſe councils, which were 
guided by the ſpirit of faction and revenge, they 
conſtantly quoted the goſpels and the fathers, 
and implored the light of the Holy Spirit, in 
whoſe name they pretended to ſpeak, and even 
paſſed ſome uſeful. regulations; ſo that a ions 
Y EET who 
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who reads thoſe acts, without knowing ſome- 
thing of hiſtory, would be tempted to deen 
that he was reading the act of ſaints. | 

All this was done almoſt under the emperor's 8 
eye; and who can tell how far the courage and- 
reſentment of the young pontiff, and the revolt 
of the people in his favour, together with the. 
natural antipathy which all the other towns of 
Italy bore to the German government, might 
have carried this revolution? But pope 
John, XII. was murdered about three 954 
months after, in oe arms of a married. 
woman, whoſe huſband, with his own bands, 
revenged the injury done to his honour, Wri- 
ters tell. us, that he did not believe in the x-1i- 
gion of which he was pontiff, and refuſed, when 
dying, to receive the ſacrament, 

This pope, or rather patrician, had inſtilled 
ſuch courage into the Roman people, that eve 
after his death, they had the reſolution to fan 
a ſiege, and did not yield till they were driven 
to the Jaſt extremity. Otho, twice conqueror 
of Rome, was now maſter” of Italy, as well as 
Germany. 

Pope Leo, a pontiff of Otho's own creation, 
together with the ſenate, the heads of the peo- 
ple, and the Roman clergy, ſolemnly aſſembled 
in the church of St. John Lateran, confirmed 
the emperor's right of chuſing a ſueceſſor to the 
kingdom in Italy, of confirming the election of. 
a pope, and of giving the inveſtiture to biſhops. 
After all theſe treaties and oaths exhorted by fear, 
the emperor ſhould have me at Rome, to ſee 
them obſerved. 

Scarce was Otho ps. back to Germany. 
when the Romans reſolved to make another, 


effort 
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effort to recover their freedom; they ſeized on 
their new pope, the emperor's creature, and 
threw him into priſon. The prefe& of Rome, 
the tribunes of the people, and the ſenate, at- 
tempted to revive their ancient laws ; but what 
at one time is an heroic action, at another be- 
comes a ſeditious revolt. Otho hurries back to 
Italy, hangs up a part of the ſenate, and cauſes 
the prefect of Rome, who aimed at being a ſe- 

cond Brutus, to be publicly whipped 
966 naked through the ftreets upon an aſs, 

and afterwards thrown into a dungeon, 
where he died of hunger, | 


KEEENEENEENENEERENENEENS | 
CHAP. XXVII. 


Of the Emperors. OTH O II. and III. and 
of Roms, _ | 


THIS was nearly the ſituation of Rome 
under Otho the Great, and his ſucceſſors 
Otho II. and III. The Germans held the 
Romans in ſubjection, and theſe embraced every 
opportunity of throwing off the yoke, when it 
was in their power. 0 
A pope who had been elected by the em- 
peror's order, or at leaſt —— by him, 


became the object of general deteſtation with 
the people of Rome, who ſtill cheriſhed in their 
hearts the deſign of reftoring the ancient repub- 
lie; but this noble ambition was productive only 
of a ſeries of the moſt dreadful and humiliating 
calamities. | r. 


7 
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Otho II. marches to Rome againſt his father. 
What a government! What an empire! Aud 
what a pontificate ! A conſul named Creſcentius, 
ſon to pope John X. and the famous Marozia, 
receiving with his title, a ſettled batred to 
royalty, armed Rome : againſt Otho II. He 
cauſed pope Benedict VI. the emperor's creature, 
to be murdered in priſon ; and Otho, though at 
a diſtance, having by his authority, during theſe 
diſorders, conferred the papal fee on the chan- 
cellor of the empire in Italy, who was made 

pe by the name of John XIV. this un- 

appy prelate was a new victim ſacrificed by 
the Roman party. Pope Boniface VII. the 
creature of the conſul Creſcentius, though al- 
ready ſtained with the blood of Benedict VI. 
cauſed | John XIV. likewiſe to be put to death. 
The times of Caligula, Nero, and Vitellius, 
did not produce more deplorable! calamities, nor 
more horrid barbarities. But the villanies and 
misfortunes of theſe popes, are as obſcure as 
themſelves. Theſe bloody tragedies were per- 
formed on the theatre of Rome, when grown 
weak and ruinated ; whereas thoſe of the Cæſars 
had all the known world for their theatre. 
While theſe things were tranſacting, 
Otho II. arrived at Rome. The pope had g8x 
formerly ſhaken off the yoke of the em- 
rs of the Eaſt, by calling the Franks into 
taly, What did they in this preſent con- 
juncture? They ſeemed in appearance ready to 
return under their old maſters, and having im- 
prudently called in the Saxon kings, they are 
now for driving them out again. This ve 
Boniface VII. went in perſon to Conſtantinople, 
to preſs the emperors Baſil and Conſtantine 2 
FED ee 
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come and reſtore the throne of the Cæſars in 
Rome. This unhappy city knew not truly what 
ſhe was, nor to whom ſhe belonged. The con- 
ſul Creſcentius, and the ſenate, were for reſtor- 
ing the ancient republic: the pope was in fact 
neither for having a republic, nor a maſter: 
-Otho II. was reſolved to reign deſpotic. He 
entered Rome and invited the principal ſenators 
and followers of Creſcentius to an entertainment, 
Where, if we believe n Viterbo, he 

cauſed them all to be put to the ſword. Thus 
was the pope delivered by the hands of his enemy, 
from the ſenators of the republican party. But 
he wanted beſides to get rid of the tyrant himſelf; 
and as if the troops of the emperor of the Eaſt, 
which filled all the neighbourhood of Rome, 
were not ſufficient, the pope called in the Sara- 
cens likewiſe. If the maſſacre of the ſenators 
at this bloody banquet, ſuch as it is related by 
'Godfrey, -be true, it was doubtleſs much better 
to have Mahometans for protectors, than this 
cruel Saxon for a maſter. After being beat ſe- 
veral times by the Greeks and Mahometans, he 
was at length made prifoner, but contrived means 
of eſcaping; and taking advantage of the divi- 
ſions which ſubſiſted among his enemies, he 
again entered Rome, where he died in 983. 

After his death, the conſul Creſcentius main- 
tained for a little time the ſhadow of the Roman 
republic. He drove Gregory V. nephew to 
Otho III. from the papal chair: but at length 
Rome was again beſieged and taken, and Creſ- 
'centius, who ſuffered himſelf to be drawn from 


bis place of ſecurity in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 


by the hopes of an accommodation, and on the 

faith of the emperor's ſolemn promiſe, had his 

Sn head 
6 


9” as 


op 
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head ſtruck off, after which his body was hung 
up by the heels; and the new pope, elected by 
the people of Rome, undet the name of John 
XV. had his eyes put out, and his noſe cut 
off, and in this condition was thrown from the 
top of the caſtle of St. Angelo into the market- 
lace. | p14 | 44 | 
4 The people of Rome then renewed to Otho 
III. the oaths they had ſworn to Otho I. and 
to Charlemagne; and the new emperor, on his 
ſide, made an aſſignment of the lands in the 
Marche of Ancona, to the popes, to ſupport 
their dignity. , | ad onda als to wade 
After the death of the three Othos, the 
ſtruggle for the German ſovereignty, and the 
liberty of Italy remained for a long time on the 
ſame footing. Under the emperors Henry II, 
of Bavaria, and Conrad II. named the Sulic 
whenever the emperor was employed in Ger- 
many, a party was formed in Italy. Henry II. 
like the Othos, immediately tranſported . himſelf 
thither, to diſperſe factions, to confirm the 
popes in the donations they had received from 
former emperors, and to receive the ſame ho- 
mage. In the mean time however, the papal 
ſee was put up to the higheſt bidder, as well as 
all the other biſhoprics.,, ” +. _ 
Benedict VIII. and John XIX. purchaſed it 
publicly one after the other. 'They were brothers 
of the family of the marquis of "Tuſcany, which 
had always bore a great ſway in Rome, ſince the 
time of Marozia, and the two Theodoras. 
After their deaths, in order to perpe: 
tuate the pontifical dignity in their fa- 1034 
-mily, the ſuffrages were purchaſed for 1 
child of twelve years old. This was Benedict TN. 
444) Wno 
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who had the biſhoprick of Rome in the ſame 
manner as we at preſent ſee a number of fa- 
milies privately purchaſe - benefices for their 
childrens | | 62 | 

This irre 8 had no bounds; for in the 
pontificate of this ict IX. there were two 
other popes elected by dint of money; and thus 
there were ſeen three popes at the ſame time 
in Rome, excommunicating each other: but 
by a happy agreement, theſe ſeeds of civil war 
were ſtifled in their beginning; and the three 
pontiffs mutually conſented to divide the reve- 
nues of the church between them, and to live 
in peace, each with his miſtreſs. 
Ibis pacific, and very extraordinary triumvi- 
rate, laſted no longer than there was money to 
be had ; and at length, when that began to fall 
ſhort, each ſold his ſhare of the pontificate to 
Gratian, a deacon, a man of quality, and very 
rich. But as young Benedict had been elected 
a long time before the other two, they left him, 
dy a ſolemn agreement, the enjoyment of the 
tributes paid by England to Rome, called Peter's 
Pence, to which a Daniſh king of England, 
named Etelvolft, Edelvoft, or Ethelwulph, had 
ſubmitted himſelf and kingdom, in 852. 

This Gratian, who aſſumed the name of 
Gregory VI. was in peaceable poſſeſſion of 
the pontificate when the emperor Henry III. 
ſon to Conrad II. called the Salic, came to 


Never did any emperor exerciſe a fuller au- 
thority. He baniſhed Gregory VI. and named 
for pope one Suiger, his chancellor, biſhop of 
Bamberg, without any one daring to murmur 


n 1 After 
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After the death of this German, Who, 
in the liſt of popes, is called Clement II. 1048 
the emperor, who was at that time in Ger- 
many, made a Bavarian pontiff in his room. 
This is that Damaſus II. who went with the 
emperor's brief to Rome, where he was inſtalled, 
notwithſtanding all the efforts of this Benedict IX. 
who wanted to get again into the chair, after 
having ſold it a little before, 

This Bavarian, living but three and twenty 
days after his inſtallation, the emperor gave 
the papacy to his couſin Bruno, of the family of 
Lorraine, whom he tranſlated from the ſee of 
Toul to that of Rome, by his abſolute autho- 
rity. Had the emperors kept this authority, the 
popes. would have been no better than their 
chaplains, and Italy an enflaved _ 

T his pontiff, who took the name of Leo IX. 
and has been ranked in the number of ſaints, 
will be ſoon ſeen at the head of an army fighting 
againſt the Norman princes, founders of the 
kingdom of Naples, and falling into their hands 
a captive, 

Could the emperors have fixed their reſidence 
at Rome, we may ſee that by the weakneſs of 
the Romans, the diviſions in Italy, and the 
greatneſs of the German power, they muft have 
always been maſters' of the popes; and that 
there would in effect have been a Roman empire. 
But theſe elective kings of Germany could not 
fix at Rome, at ſuch a diſtance from the other 
princes of Germany, who were become too 
formidable to their ſovereigns; the neigh- 
bouring ſtates being always ready to invade the 
frontiers, which made it neceſſary to take arms 
at different times, againſt the Danes, the Poles, 
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and the Hungarians, This it was that ſave 
Italy, for ſome time, from a yoke which. ſhe 


would otherwiſe in vain have attempted to 
reſiſt. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 


Of FRANC, in the Time of HUGH CAPET. 
W HILE Germany thus began to put 


on a new form of government, and 
Rome and Italy were without any, France be- 
came like Germany, a government entirely 
feudal. | 

This kingdom extended from the countries 
about the Scheld and the Maeſe, to the Engliſh 
channel, and from the Pyrenean mountains to the 
Rhone; theſe were at that time. its bounds ; 
far though ſo many hiſtorians pretend, that this 
great fief extended beyond the Pyrenees, as far 
as the Ebro, it does not appear, that the 
Spaniards of thoſe provinces, lying between the 
Ebro and the Pyrenees, were ſubje& to the 
feeble government of France, at the time they 
were fighting againſt the Moors, 

France, in which neither Provence nor Dau- 
phiny were included, was a kingdom of a pretty 
large extent; but the king of France was far 
from being a powerful ſovereign. Lewis, the 
laſt of the deſcendants of Charlemagne, had no 
other demeſnes, but the cities of Laon and 
Soiſſons, and ſome few territories beſides, which 
were diſputed him. The homage yielded by 
Normandy only ſerved to give the king of 
France 
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France a vaſſal, who was able to keep his maſter 
in pay. Each province had either its hereditary 
counts or dukes ; he who could only ſeize up on 
two or three ſmall villages, paid homage to the. 
uſucper of a province; and he who had only a 
caſtle, held of him who had taken poſſeſſion of a 
town: all which produced a monſtrous afſem- 
blage of members, without any compact 
body. | 

Time and _— eſtabliſhed as a cuſtom, 
that the lords or poſſeſſors of great fiefs ſhould 


march with troops to the aſſiſtance of the king. 
One lord owed him forty days ſervice, another 


twenty-five, and the under vaſſals marched at 
the orders of their immediate lords. But if theſe. 
lords ſerved the ſtate for a few days, they made 
war with one another almoſt the year round. 
In vain did the councils, which in theſe wic ked 
times frequently made very juſt laws, enact, 
that no one ſhould fight from Thur ſday till 


Monday at break of day, nor in Lent time, 


nor at other ſolemn ſeaſons. Theſ- regu'ations, 
not being ſupported by any Coercive power, 
proved of no effect. Every caſtle was the ca- 
pital of a ſmall ſtate of banditti, and every mo- 


naſtery an armed garriſon. The advocates, 
whom they called Avoyers, and who were ori- 


ginally inſtituted to preſent their petitions to the 


prince, and manage their temporal affairs, were 
now the generals of their troops ; their harveſts 


were either burnt, cut down before their time, 
or defended ſword in hand : the cities were re- 
duced in a manner to defar:s, and the country 
depopulated by long famines. | 


One would imagine that a kingdom thus left 


without a head, without government, and 
| M 2 : without 
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-without order, muſt have fallen a prey to fo. 
reigners, but a like anarchy, which prevailed 
in thoſe times in almoſt every other kingdom, 
proved its ſecurity ; and when under the Othoe, 
Germany appeared the molt to be dreaded, that 
kingdom was too much taken up with its own 
inteſtine broils, to think of ſoreign conqueſts. 

From theſe barbarous times, we derive the 
cuſtom of paying homage for a houſe or an 
hamlet, to the lord of another village. A 
lawyer, or a merchant, who is poſſeſſed of an 
ancient fief, receives homage and fealty from 
another common man, or from a peer of the 
kingdom, who has purchaſed a meſne-tenure in 
his manor. The laws of fiefs no longer ſubſiſt, 
but the old cuſtom of mef-dependency, ho- 
mages, the duties, {till continue. It is a maxim 
in moſt courts of juſtice, that “ there is no 
<< land without its lord ;” as if it was not luf- 
ficient that it belonged to the ſtate, 

When France, Italy, and Germany, were 
thus divided under an innumerable ſet of petty 
tyrants; the armies, whoſe chief ſtrength, un- 
der Charlemagne, as well as under the ancient 
Romans, lay chiefly in the infantry, conſiſted 
now only of cavalry. There were no other 
troops but the Gens & Arms : and the infantry 
were not allowed this name; becauſe, in 
compariſon with the horſemen, they were not 
armed, | | | 

The poſſeſſors of the ſmalleſt lordſhips never 
entered the field without as many horſemen as 
they could poſhbly bring : and their pride then 
conſiſted in l number of *{(quires, whom 
they called Vaſſets, from the term Vaſſalet, 
which ſignifies a petty vaſſal. The point of 

| honour 
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Honour therefore was to fight on horſeback. 
They introduced the cuſtom of wearing a com- 
plete ſuit of ſteel] armour, which would have 
weighed a footman down to the ground. And 
the helmet and cuiraſs was a part of the dreſs. 
It is pretended that. Charlemagne wore them : 
but they were not in common ule till about the 
year one thouſand, | 

Whoever was rich, came almoſt invulner- 
able to the field. This made the uſe of clubs 
more frequent than ever, with which they 
knocked down thoſe horſemen whoſe armour was 
proof againſt their ſpears. The chief trade then 
was in cuirafſes, bucklers, and hemlets,. orna- 
mented with plumes of feathers. The peaſants, 
whom they dragged to the field, and who weie 
alone left neglected and expoſed to danger, ſety- 
ed rather as pioneers than combatants, The 
horſes, much more regarded than them, were 
' barbed, and their heads covered with iron. 

There were no other laws known then, but 
what were made by the moſt powerſul for the 
ſervice of the fiefs. Every other object of di- 
ſtibutive juſtice was left to the caprice of ſtew- 
ards, provoſts, and baliffs, nominated by the 
poſſeſſors of lands. | | 

The ſenates of thoſe towns which, under 
the Romans, enjoyed a municipal authority, 
were almoſt every where aboliſhed, The title 
Senior, Signeur, (or Lord) for a long time pe- 
culiar to the principal ſenators of theſe towns, 
were now given only to the poſſeſſors of the fiefs. 
The title of Peer began than to be firſt intro- 
duced into the Gallo-German tongue, which 
was then ſpoke in France, It was taken from 
the Latin word a which ſignifies equal, or 


3 fellow - 
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fellow: in which ſenſe only, it was uſed under 


the firſt and ſecond race of the kings of France. 
The ſons of Lewis the Debonnaire ſtyled each 
other pares, in one of their interviews, in the 
year 851. And, a long time before, Dagc- 


bert had given the title Peer to the monks. 


Godegrand, biſhop of Metz lin the time of 


Charlemagne, calls the biſhop and abbots 


Peers, as remarks the learned du Cange. The 


vaſſals of the ſame lords, then, were wont to 


call each other Peers. 

Alfred the Great had eſtabliſhed juries in 
England. Theſe were peers in each profeſſion. 
Any perſon criminally arraigned had a right of 
chuſing twelve men of his own profeſſion to be 
his judges. Some of the vaſlals in France a- 
dopted this cuſtom ; but without limiting the 
number of peers to twelve. There were, in 
each fief, as many as there were barons, who 


all held of the ſame lord, and who were peers 
among themſelves, but not peers of their feudal 


lord. 

The princes therefore who paid an immedi- 
ate homage to the crown, ſuch as the dukes of 
Guienne, Normandy, and Burgundy, and the 
counts of Flanders and Toulouſe, were in rea- 


lity peers of France. 


_'Of' theſe, Hugh Capet was not the leaſt 


powerful. He had, for a long time, been in 
poſſeſſion of the dukedom of France, which 


extended as far as Touraine. He was alſo count 


(or ea) of Paris; and the vaſt demeſnes he 
' held in Picardy and Champagne gave him 
likewiſe a great authority in thoſe provinces, 
His brother had the territories which, at pre- 
ſunt, compoſe the dukedom of Burgundy, His 
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andfather Robert, and his uncle Eudes or 
do, had both of them worn the crown in the 


time of Charles the Simple. Hugh his father, 
ſurnamed the Abbot on account of the abbeys 


of St. Dennis, St. Martin de Tours, and St. 
Germain- des Prez, and a number of others 
which he poſſeſſed, had both ſhaken and go- 
verned France. It may therefore be ſaid, that, 
from the year 810, in which king Eudes began 


his reign, his family had held the reins of 


government almoſt without interruption : and 
that, excepting Hugh the Abbot, who would not 
take the royal diadem, it forms a ſeries of ſove- 


reigns for above 850 years; a filial deſcent 


ſcarcely known to any other kings. 
It is well known how Hugh Capet, 987 

duke of France, and count of Paris, 

took the crown from duke Charles, uncle to 
the laſt king Lewis V. Had the ſuffrages been 
free, the blood of Charlemagne properly regard- 
ed, and the right of ſucceſſion as ſacred as it 
is at preſent, Charles would have been king of 
France“. He was not deprived of the rights 
of his anceſtors. by a national parliament ; but 
by that which makes and unmakes kings, force 


aſſiſted by prudence, 


While Lewis, this laſt king of the Charle- 
magne blood, was upon the point of ending his 
obſcene life, by a lingering diſeaſe, at 


the age of twenty-three; Hugh Capet 987 


aſſembled his forces; and, ſo far from 
having recourſe to the authority of a parliament, 


* Charles had rendered himſelf odious to all France, by 
accepting the duchy of Lorraine, on condition of paying. 


homage for it to the German emperor Otho. 


M 4 he,. 
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he, by his troops, diſperſed that which kept it- 
ſelf aſſembled at Compeigne, in order to ſecure 
the ſucceſſion to Charles. | 

This fact is ſufficiently authenticated by the 
letter wrote by Gerbert, afterwards archbiſhop 
of Rheims, and pope, under the name of Sil- 
veſter II. publiſhed by Ducheſne. 

Charles, Duke of Brabant and Hainault. 
ates that compoſed the Lower Lorraine, ſunk 
under a rival more. powerful and more fortunate 
than himſelf: and being betrayed by the biſhop 
of Laon, and unexpectedly delivered up to 
Hugh Capet, he died a captive in the tower of 
Orleans, leaving two ſons behind bim, who 
were incapable of revenging their father's 
wrongs ; though one of them ſucceeded him in 
the Lower Lorraine. "Theſe were the laſt princes 
of the male line of Charlemagne. Hugh Capet, 
thus laiſed to the throne by his peers, did not 
however gain an increaſe of territory. - oe 
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The STaTE of FRANCE, in the Tenth 
| and Eleventh CENTURIES, 


FRA NCE diſmembered, lay languiſhing 

in her obſcure maladies, from the reign 
of Charles the Fat to that of Philip I. great 
grandſon to Hugh Capet ; that is for near 250 
years. We ſhall ſee if the Cruſades, which 
rendered the reign of Philip I. fo famous about 
the end of the eleventh century, made that king - 


om more happy or flouriſhing, But, during 
the 
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the ſpace of time of which I am ſpeaking, no- 
thing prevailed but confuſion, tyranny, barba- 
riſm, and poverty. Every lord of the leaſt con- 
ſideration coined money; but then any one 
could at will debaſe it. The fine manufactures 
were all confined to Greece and Italy; for the 
French could not imitate them in towns with- 
2 privileges, and in a nation entirely diſunit- 

Of all the events of thoſe times, the moſt ö 
worthy the attention of a member of com- 
munity, is the excommunication of king _ 
Robert. This prince had eſpouſed Ber- 999 
tha, his couſin in the fourth degree; a f 
marriage in itſelf lawful, and, what is more, 
neceſſary to the well being of the ſtate. W 
have, in our time, ſeen private perſons marry- 
ing their nieces, on paying the common price 
for diſpenſations from Rome; as if that ſee 
could have any right over marriages made at 
Paris. But this king of France did not meet 
with the ſame indulgence. The church of Rome, - 
though loaded with infamy and ſcandal, had 
the. boldneſs -to impoſe a ſeven years penance 
on the king; ordered him to quit his wife; and 
excommunicated him in caſe of refuſal. All 
the biſhops who had aſſiſted at the ſolemniza- 
tion of this marriage, were laid under an inter- 
dit by the pope, who ordered them to repair 
perſonally to Rome to aſk his pardon. - 

This appears an incredible ſtretch of audaci- 
ty ; but the ignorance and ſuperſtition of thoſe 
times might have ſuffered it; and a ſtroke of 
policy might have occaſioned it. Gregory V. 
who fulminated forth this excommunication, 
was, by birth, a German, and was governed 3 
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by . Gerbert, formerly archbiſhop of Rheims? 
and a declared enemy to the houſe of France 
The Emperor Otho III. who was no friend to 
Robert, aſſiſted in perſon at the council where 
the excommunication was pronounced. There- 
fore we may ſuppoſe, that reaſons of ſtate had 


as great a ſhare ip this villainous proceeding, as 
bigotry and fanaticiſm. 

Hiſtorians tell us, that this excommunication 
had ſuch an effect in France, that the king was 
abandoned by all his courtiers, and even by his 
own domeſtics ; two ſervants only ſtaying with 
him: and theſe threw into the fire all the vic- 
tuals he left at his meals; ſo fearful were they 
of even what had been touched by an excommu- 
cated perſon. However low human reaſon 
might have been ſunk in thoſe times, one would 
hardly imagine, that folly and abſurdity could 
have been carried to ſuch lengths. The firit 
author who takes notice of this ſtupidity of the 
court of France, is cardinal Peter Bamien, who 
wrote only ſixty- five years after this happened: 
and he relates that, as a puniſhment for this 
pretended inceſt, the queen was brought to bed 
of a monſter. However, there was nothing 
monſtrous in all this affair, but the inſolence of 
the pope, and the weakneſs of the king in put- 
ting away his wife. 

_ Excommunications and interdicts are th un- 
derbolts that never ſet a ſtate on fire but when 
they meet with combuſtible materials. There 
were none then ; but perhaps Robert was afraid 
that fome might be formed, | 

This mean compliance in king Robert ſo 


emboldened the popes, that they afterwards ex - 


communicated his grandſon Philip I. as 1 * 
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had done him. Thefamous Gregory VII. firſt 
| threatened to deſpoſe him, if he did not clear: 


himſelf, before his nuncios, of a charge of ſi - 
mony brought againſt him; and another pope 
did actually excommunicate. him. Philip had 
taken a diſlike to his wife, and entertained a- 
paſſion for Bertrade, wife to the count of 
Anjou; he therefore made uſe of the laws to 
annul his marriage under pretence of kindred ; 


and his miſtreſs got her's diflolyed on the fame: 


plea. . | * | 
The king and his miſtreſs were, after this- 


ſolemnity, eſpouſed by the biſhop of Bayeux. 
They were certainly culpable ; but they at leaſt 
paid that reſpe& to the laws, as to make uſe of 
them to cover their faults. However it be, one 
pope had excommunicated Robert for marry- 
ing his relation; and another excommunicated 
Philip for having put a relation alway. But, 
what is ſtil] more extraordinary, Urban II. who 
pronounced this ſentence, pronounced it in the- 
very dominions of this king, viz. at Clerimont 
in Auvergne, whither he had retired for ſhel- 
ter, and in the very council where we ſhall find 
him preaching the cruſade. | UT 
However, it does not appear that Philip, tho” 
excommunicated, was held in horror by his ſub- 
jects, which is another reaſon for calling in 


# 


- queſtion the general deſertion which they ſay 


befel king Robert on the like occaſion. | 

_ It is pretty remarkable, that king Henry, 
Philip's father, was married to a Muſcovite. 
princeſs, The Muſcovites or Ruſhans hegan 
at that time to embrace Chriſtianity ; but they 
had no commerce with the reſt of Europe. 
Thþey inhabited the countries beyond Poland, 
7. 5 which 
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which had yet ſcarce any knowledge of Chriſti 
anity, and held no commerce- with France: 
However king Henry ſent into Ruſſia to demand 
the daughter of that prince, to whom the other 
emperors gave the title of duke, as well as to 
the chief of Poland. The Ruffians called him, 
in their language, Tzar; from whence has 
been ſince formed the word Czar. It is pre- 
tended, that Henry was determined to this 
marriage through the fear of having a church- 
diſpute upon his hands. Of all the ſuperſti- 
tions of thoſe times, there was no one more 
deſtructive to the welfare of ſtates; than that 
of not being allowed to marry a relation in the 
ſeverith degree. Henry was related to almoſt 
all the ſovereigns of Europe. But, in ſhort, 
Anne, daughter to Jaraſlau, czar of Muſcovy, 
was made queen of France; and it is to 
13060 be obſerved, that after the death of her Þ 
huſband, ſhe did not enjoy the regency, | 
nor ever made pretence to it. Laws change 5 
with the times. The count of Flanders, one 
of the vaſſals of the kingdom, was regent; 
and the queen-dowager was afterwards married 
to a count of Crepi. All this would appear 
extraordinary now-a-days, but it did not ſo 
then. | | 
Neither Henry nor Philip I. did any thing 
remarkable; but, during their reign, their vaſ- 
ſals, and under-vaſſals conquered kingdoms, 
We ſhall now ſee in what manner a few ad- 
venturers of the province of Normandy, with- 
out money, without lands, and almoſt without 
ſoldiers, founded the monarchy of the two Si- 
cilies, which afterwards became ſuch a bone of 
contention between the emperors of the 9 
| 0 
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of Suabia and the popes; the hovſes of An- 
jou and Arragon, and thoſe of Auſtria and 
rance. 
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; CH AP. XXX. 


The CONQUEST of Napres and 
S3CILY, by a few NoRMAN GENTLEMEN, 


WW HEN Charlemagne took the name of 
emperor, that title gave him nothing 
more than what he could ſecure by force of 
arms. He pretended to the lordſhip paramount 
of the duchy of Benevento, which then com- 
poſed a conſiderable part of the ſtates known at 
preſent by the name of the kingdom of Naples. 
The dukes of Benevento, more fortunate than 
the king of Lombardy, made head againſt him 
and his ſucceſſors, Apulia, Calabria, and Sici. 
ly, were a prey to the incurſions of the Arabs. 
he Greek and Latin emperors in vain diſput- 
ed between them the ſovereignty of thoſe coun- 
tries, Several private Jords ſhared the ſpoils of 
them with the Saracens. The inhabitants knew 
not who were their maſters; nor whether they 
were to be of the Greek or Roman commu. 
nion, or Mahometans. The emperor Otho I. 
exerciſed authority in thoſe countries, as bein 
the ſtrongeſt, and erected Padua into a princi- 
pality. Otho II. not ſo fortunate as his prede- 
ceſſor, was defeated by the Greeks and Arabs, 


who united againſt him. The emperors of the 


Eaſt at that time remained in poſſeſſion of Apu- 
lia and Calabria, which they governed by a ca- 


tapan. 
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tapan. Certain lords had uſurped Salerno. The 
poſſeſſors of Benevento and Capua invaded, as 
often as they could, the territories of the cata- 
pan; who, in his turn, took every opportunity 
of ſtripping them. Naples and Gaieta were 
petty republics like thoſe of Sienna and Lucca, 
aud the Mahometans, who were in poſſeſſion 
of ſeveral caſtles up and down, made depreda- 
tions equally upon the Greeks and Latins, 
The churches of the provinces under the cata- 
pan were ſubject to the metropolitan of Con- 
ſtantinople, and the others to him of Rome. 
The manners took a tincture from this diver- 
ſity of people, governments, and religions, and 
the natural genius of the inhabitants no longer 
darted a ſingle ray. It no longer appeared 
like the place which had given birth to a Ho- 
race and a Cicero, and was afterwards to pro- 
duce a Taſſo. Such was the fituation of this 
fertile country in the tenth and eleventh cen- 


turies, from Gaieta and the Garillan, as far 


as Otranto. 

The taſte for pilgrimages and adventures of 
knight-errantry prevailed in thoſe days. Times 
of anarchy produce the greateſt exceſs of he- 


roiſm, its flight being more reſtrained in well 


regulated governments. F . or ſixty French- 
menx*, having ſet out for 
on a journey to Jeruſalem, returned by the ſea 


of Naples; and in their way arrived at Salerno 
at the time that this city, which had been. be-- 


ſieged by the Mahometans, had juſt purchaſed 


Our author might have, with at good reaſon, called 


them Engliſh. They were no other than the offspring of 


thoſe Danes who had ſettled in. Neuſttia, about fixty years 


before this period, 


its 


ormandy in 983, 
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its deliverance with money. They found the in- 
habitants buſied in raiſing the ſum for their ran- 
ſom ; and the conquerors in their camp, giving 
up in full ſecurity to brutal merriment and de- 
bauch. 'This handful of foreigners reproached 
the beſieged with the cowardice of their ſub- 
miſſion: and immediately marching with the 
greateſt boldneſs in the middle of the night, at- 
tended by a few of the inhabitants, who had 
courage enough to follow them, they fell upon 
the Saracen camp, ſtruck the enemy with a pan- 
nic, put them to flight, and obliged them to 
retire on board their ſhips: and this not on] 
ſaved the riches of Salerno, but added to them 
the ſpoils of the enemy. 

The prince of Salerno, ſtruck with their 
valour, would have loaded them with preſents, 
but found his aſtoniſhment encreaſed by their 
refuſal; they were however entertained a con- 

ſiderable time at Salerno, in a manner befitting 
heroes who had been the deliverers of the coun» 
try ; and at their departure they were obliged to 
promiſe that they would return again, The 
honour gained by ſo extraordinary an exploit, 
quickly engaged other Normans to make a viſit = 
to Salerno and Benevento : thus theſe people, by ; 
little and little, reſumed their forefather's habit 
of croſling the ſeas, to ſeek for warlike employ- 
ments, and enliſted ſometimes in the ſervice of 
the Greek emperors, ſometimes in that of the 
princes of the country, and ſometimes. in that 
of the pope; it mattered not with them for 
whom they ſignalized themſelves, provided they 
reaped the fruits of their toils. There aroſe a 
duke of Naples, who had enſlaved the riſing 
republic. This duke thought himſelf happy to 


make 


— 
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make an alliance with this ſmall number of 
Narmans, who aſſiſted him againſt the duke of 
Benevento. 'They afterwards, in the year 1030, 
founded the city of Averſa between theſe two 
dukedoms; and this was the firſt ſovereignty 
they acquired by their valour. | 
A ſhort time after arrived three ſons of Tan- 
cred of Hauteville, in the territory of Coutance, 
William, ſurnamed Fier-a-bras, Drogo, and 
Humphrey. Nothing more ſtrongly reſembles 
the fabulous times. Theſe three brothers, to- 
gether with the Normans of Averſa, accompany 
the captain. into Sicily. William Fier a-bras 
kills a general of the Arabs, turns the victory 
in favour of the Greeks, and Sicily would again 
have been theirs, had they not proved ungrate- 
ful. But the catapan beginning to fear: theſe 
Frenchmen, who had been. his defenders, was 
guilty of ſeveral aQs of injuſtice towards them, 
which drew upon him their vengeance ; they 
now turned their arms againſt him, for whom 
they had ſo lately fought; and three or four 
hundred Normans make themſelves ma- 
1051 ſters of all Apulia This fact ſeems al- 
moſt incredible; but the adventurers of 
the country joined them, and ſoon became good. 
ſoldiers under ſuch maſters; and thoſe. Cala» 
brians who ſought their fortnnes by their cou- 
rage, quickly became. ſo many Normans, Wil-' 
liam Fier-a-bras made himſelf count of Apulia, 
without conſulting either the emperor, the pope, 
or the neighbouring lords, only his ſoldiers, 
as have done the, firſt kings of all countries. 
Fach Norman captain had a town or a village 
given him for his ſhare, 
4 Fler- 
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is choſen ſovereign of Apulia in his 1046 


room. Upon which Robert Guifcard, 


and his two younger brothers, leave Coutance, 
to have their ſhare in ſo much good fortune. 
Old Tancred is aſtoniſhed to ſee himſelf the 
father of a race of conquerors ; and the Norman 
name ſtrikes terror into the neighbouring ſtates 
of Apulia, and even into the popes themſelves. 
Robert Guiſcard, and bis brothers, followed by 
a train of their countrymen, go in ſmall troops 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, and marching thro' 
the countries with their ſtaves in their hands, at 


length arrive undiſcovered in Apulia. 


he emperor Henry III. though ſtrong 
enough at that time to hold the Romans in ſub- 


jection, was too weak to make head 


againſt theſe conquerors ; and therefore, 1047 


by a ſolemn agreement, he inveſted them 


with thoſe territories which they had acquired 
by invaſion. They were at that time in poſſeſ- 
fion of all Apulia, the earldom of Averſa, and 


one-half of the dukedom of Benevento. 


Soon after, we fee this family. raiſed to be 
a royal houſe, and founder of the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, and a fief of the empire. 
How can it have happened, that this portion 
of the empire ſhould have been ſo ſoon rent from 
it, and become a hef to the ſee of Rome, at 
a time when the popes poſſeſſed hardly a foot of 
territory, were not even the maſters in Rome, 
nor ſo much asacknowledged in the Marche of 
Ancona, which bad been given them by Otho 
the Great? This event is almoſt as aſtoniſhing 


as the conqueſts of the Norman gentlemen, 


But 
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But here follows the explanation of this ænigma. 
Pope Leo IX. wanted to get poſſeſſion of the 
town of Benevento, which belonged to the 
princes of the race of the kings of Lombardy, 
who had been diſpoſſeſſed by Charlemagne. 
The emperor Henry III. did in effect 

1053 give him this town, in exchange for the 
' ef of Bramberg in Germany ; and the 
ſovereign pontiff is to this day in poſſeſſion of 
Benevento, in virtue of this donation. The 
new Norman princes were dangerous enemies. 
There can be no conqueſts without acts of great 
injuſtice ;' theſe they committed, and the em- 
eror wanted to have leſs formidable 'vaſlals. 
o IX. after having 'excommunicated them, 
took it in his head to march againſt them, at 
the head of an army, with which Henry III. 
had furniſhed him, and give them battle. Hiſ- 
tory does not mention how the ſpoils were to be 
divided, it only takes notice of there being a 
numerous army, and that the pope further in- 
creaſed it by Italian troops, who inliſted them- 
ſelves as for a holy war, and that among 

1054 the captives, there were a number of bi- 


| ſhops. The Normans, who had always | 
- conquered in ſmall numbers, were not a fourth | 


part ſo ſtrong as the pope ; but then they were 
accuſtomed to fighting. Robert Guiſcard, with 
his brothers Humphrey and Richard, count of 
Averſa, each at the head of a ſmall, but well 


diſciplined troop, cut the whole German army | 


to pieces, and put the Italians to flight. T he 


pope himſelf eſcaped to Civitade, a town near |: 
the field of battle; thither the Normans fol- 
lowed him, ſeized him, and carried him with ? 
them priſoner into that very town of Bene- 
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vento, which had firſt given occaſion to this 


enterprize. a 
Pope Leo IX. has been made a ſaint: pro- 
baby he might have done penance for having 


ſplit ſo much blood to no purpoſe, and for hav- 


ing carried ſo many of the clergy into the field. 
It is certain that he did repent, eſpecially when 
he ſaw himſelf treated with ſo much reſpect by 
his -conquerors, who yet reſolutely kept him 
priſoner for a whole year. They reſtored Be- 
nevento to the princes of Lombardy; and it 


was not till after the extinction of that family, 


that the popes at length got poſſeſſion of this 
town. | 

It may eaſily be conceived, that the Norman 
princes were more piqued againſt the emperor, 
who had furniſhed ſuch a powerful army for 
their deſtruction, than againſt the pope, who 
commanded it. They were now reſolved to 
free themſelves for ever from any pretenſions 
or rights, which either of the two emperors, 
between whom they were ſituated, might claim 
over them. Accordingly they continued to 


puſh their conqueſts, and made themſelves maſ- 


ters of Calabria and Capua, during the mi- 
nority of Henry IV. and while the Greek em- 
pire was in a ſtate ſtil] more feeble than that of 
a minority, gen 

The conqueſt of Calabria was made by the 


ſons of Tancred of Hauteville, and that of Ca- 


pua by the deſcendants of its firſt delivers. 
Theſe two victorious governments had none of 


. thoſe quarrels which fo frequently divide «the 
victors, and lefſen their power, The uſe of 


hiſtory obliges me to ſtop a little here, to take 
notice, that Richard of Averſa, who conquered 
| Capua, 
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Capua, cauſed himſelf to be'crowned with the 
ſame ceremonies of conſecration, and the hoty 
oil, that had been made uſe of for Clovis. The 
dukes of Benevento were always conſecrated in 
the ſame manner: and the ſucceſſors of Richard 
did the like. Which ſhews beyond contradic- 
tion, that every one eftabliſhes cuſtoms as he 
pleafes, | 

Robert Guiſcard, duke of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, and Richard, count of Averſa and Capua, 
both ſo by right of conqueſt, and both deter- 
mined to be independent of the two emperors, 
made uſe of the ſame precaution, in regard' to 
their ſovereignties, which ſeveral private perſons 
did in thoſe times of confuſion and rapine, for 
their patrimonal poſſeflions : they gave them 
to the church, under the name of an offering, 
oblata, and continued in poſſeſſion of them, on 
paying a ſlight acknowledgment. This was the 
only reſource left the weaker party in the un- 
ſettled governments of Italy : and the Normans, 
though ſufficiently powerful, made uſe of it as 
a ſafeguard againſt the emperors, who might in 
time become more powerful, Robert Guiſcard, 
and his brother Richard of Capua, when ex- 
communicatated by pope Leo IX. kept him pri- 


ſoner. The ſame conquerors excommunicated * | 


by Nicholas II. paid him homage, and 

1059 put under the protection of the church, 
not only all that they had actually taken, 

but whatever they might take in time to come. 
Duke Robert did homage for Sicily, which he 
had not yet conquered, declared himſelf a feu- 
datory of the ſee of Rome for all hjs dominions, 
omiſing to pay an acknowledgment of twelve 
niers for each plough, which amounted to a 


conſiderable 4 
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conſiderable ſum. This homage was an act of 
political piety, ſomething like that of the Peter's 
pence paid by England to the ſee of Rome, or 
the two pounds weight of gold given by the firſt 
kings of Portugal, or in ſhort like the voluntary 
ſubmiſhon paid by many Kingdoms to the au- 
thority of the church. | 
But .acording to all the laws of feudal right 
eſtabliſhed in , alba theſe princes, as vaſſals 
.of the empire, could not chuſe a new lord pa- 
ramount, without making themſelves guilty of 
rebellion towards the emperor, and putting it in 
his power to confiſcate their ſtates, The diſ- 
putes which happened between the church and 
the empire, and what is more, the power of the 
Norman princes themſelves, put it out of the 
power of the emperors to exert their juſt rights. 
Theſe conquerors, in making themſelves vaſſals 
to the pope, became the proteCtors, and not un- 
frequently the maſters of their new lords. Duke 
Robert, having received a ſtandard from the pope, 
and become the champion of that church -whoſe 
enemy he had been, paſſed over to Sicily with 
his brother Roger, and conquered that iſland 
from the Greeks and Mahometans, who divided 
it at that time between them; theſe peo- 
ple ſubmitted, upon condition of enjoy- 1067 
ing their religion and cuſtoms. TYM. | 
ut there ſtill remained to be reduced all 
that part which at preſent compoſes the king- 
dom of Naples. And there were till reigning 
princes of Salerno, the deſcendants of thoſe 
who had firſt called the Normans into that 
country. Theſe the Normans at length drove 


b | out, and duke Robert made himſelf maſter of 


tie city of Salerno; thus diſpoſſeſſed of their 


= dominions, 
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dominions, theſe princes took refuge in the 
Campagna di Roma, and put themſelves under 
the protection of pope Gregory VII. the ſame 
who made the emperors tremble by his great 
power, But Robert, this vaſſal and defender of 
the church, followed them thither ; upon which 
Gregory VII. did not fail to thunder out his 
excommunications againſt him which ended 
in the conqueſt of the whole territory of Bene- 
vento, of which Robert made himſelf maſter, 
after the death of the laſt duke of the Lombard 


race. 
Gregory VII. whom we ſhall ſee fo 
1077 haughty and ſo dreadful to the em- 
perors and kings, ſhewed nothing but 
the greateſt complaiſance towards the excommu- 
nicated Robert, to whom he gave abſolution, 
and from whom he received the town of Be- 
nevento, which has ever ſince continued in the 

ſee of Rome. 

In a ſhort time after broke out that great 
diſpute between the emperor Henry IV. 
1084 and Gregory VII. of which we ſhall 
now give an account, Henry had made 
himſelf maſter of Rome, and held the pope 
beſieged in the caſtle of St. Angelo, Robert 


who was then in. Dalmatia, making new con- 


queſts, flew to the aſſiſtance of the holy father, 
whom he reſcued from the united powers of the 


| Germans and Romans, made himſelf maſter of 


his perſon, and carried him to Salerno, where 


this pope, who had depoſed ſo many kings, 


died a priſcner, and under the proteCtion of 

a Norman gentleman. | 
We muſt not be ſurpriſed at ſeeing ſo many 

kingdoms ſending forth knights-errant, who be- 
Feet came 
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came powerful ſovereigns by their exploits, and 
entered into the imperial families. This is pre- 
ciſely what happened to Robert Guiſcard, and 
what we ſhall ſee more than once happen during 
the Cruſades, Robert married his daughter to 
Conſtantine, ſon of Michael Ducas, emperor 
of Conſtantinople. But this marriage did not 
prove happy; he had ſoon both his daughter 
and ſon-in law to revenge, and determined to 
go and dethrone tne emperor of the Eaſt, after 
having humbled him of the Welt, 

The court of Conſtantinople was but one 
continued tempeſt. Michael Ducas was driven 
from the throne by Nicephorus, ſurnamed Bo- 
toniatus. Robert's ſon-in-law was made an 
eunuch, and a length Alexius Comnenus, Who 
afterwards ſuffered ſo much by the Cruſades, 
mounted the throne, Robert, during theſe 
troubles, was already advancing through Dal- 
matia and Macedonia, and carried terror 
and diſmay to the very gates of Con- 1084 
ſtantinople. Bohemond, his ſon by a 
firſt marriage, who was afterwards ſo famous 
in the Cruſades, accompanied him to the con- 
queſt of that empire. We may ſee by this, 
how much Alexius Comnenus had reaſon to fear - 
the Cruſaders, ſince Bohemond: began by at- 
tempting to dethrone him. 

'The death of Robert, which happened 
in the iſland of Corfu, put a period to his 1085 

enterprizes. The princeſs Anna Com- ; 
nena, daughter to the emperor Alexis, and 
who wrote part of the hiftory of thoſe times, 
looks upon Robert as no better than a public 
robber, and is greatly incenſed at his inſolence, 
in preſuming to marry his daughter to the ſon 


of . 
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of an emperor ; but ſhe ought to have conſi- 
dered that the hiſtory of the empire itfelf fur- 
niſhes examples of much more conſiderable vi- 
ciſſitudes of fortune; and that every thing in 
this world yields to ſtrength and power. 


SEES TEE EEE 


CHAP. XXXI. 


Of SICILY in particular, and of the Right 
of Legation in that Ifland. 


THE deſign of making the conqueſt of 

tne Greek empire vaniſhed at the death 
of Robert. But his family ſecured their eſta- 
bliſhments in Italy. Count Roger, his brother, 


remained maſter of Sicily; duke Roger, his ſon, 


continued in poſſeſſion of almoſt all the country 
naw called by the name of the kingdom of Na- 
ples; and Bohemond his other ſon, went and 
reduced Antioch, after a fruitleſs attempt to ſhare 

in the dominions of his brother duke Roger. 
But why did neither count Roger, the ſove- 
reign of Sicily, nor his nephew Roger, duke 
of Apulia, take the title of kings ? T here muſt 
be a time for all things. Robert Guiſcard, the 
firſt conqueror, had been inveſted as duke, by 
pope Nicholas II; His brother Roger had like- 
wile been inveſted by Robert Guiſcard, in qua- 
lity of count of Sicily. All theſe ceremonies 
did however only confer titles, without adding 
any thing to their power. But the court of 
Sicily enjoyed a right which had been always 
kept up, and which no other ſovereign in Europe 
- has 
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has ever had; he became a kind of ſecond. pope 
in his owu iſland, | : | 
The popes had aſſumed a right of ſending 
legates to all the ſtates of Chriſtendom, whom 
they called legates a latere; theſe exerciſed ju- 
riſditon over all the churches, exaCting tithes, 
beſtowing benefices, and exerciſing and extend- 
ing the pontifical power, as far as the circum- 
ſtances and intereſts of the potentates would ad- 
mit. And temporal affairs being almoſt always 
connected with ſpiritual ones, they brought civil 
cauſes likewiſe before their tribunal;ſo that every 
thing in which the church was the leaſt con- 
cerned, made a part of their department, as 
marriages, wills, promiſes by oath, and the like. 
They were indeed a kind of proconſuls, diſ- 
patched by the eccleſiaſtical emperor over all the 
Weſt. By this means, Rome, always feeble, 
always plunged in anarchy, frequently enſlaved 
by the Germans, and a prey to every ſort of 
calamity, ſtill continued to be the miſtrefs of 
nations. Hence it is, that the hiſtory of each 
nation is always the hiſtory of Rome. | 
No ſooner had count Roger conquered Sicil 
from the Mahometans and Greeks, and ſettled 
the Latin church in that iſland, than pope Urban 
I. ſent a legate thither, This country, indeed, 
ſeemed of all others, to ſtand the moſt in need 
of a legate to regulate the hierarchy, or church 
government among the people, of which one 
half were Mahometans, and the other half of 
the Greek communion. And yet this was the 
only country there the right of legation was 
for ever aboliſhed. Count Roger, though a 
great benefactor to the Latin church, to whom 


he reſtored Sicily, would not ſuffer a king to be 
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ſent under the title of legate, into a country 
which he had conquered, | 
Pope Urban, wholly intent upon the Cruſades, 
and deſirous to keep well with a family of heroes, 
ſo neceſſary to this grand enterprize, granted a 
bull to count Roger, in 1098, the year before 
his death, by which he recalled his legate, and 
made Roger and his ſucceſſors natural legates 
of the ſee of Rome in the iſland of Sicily; in- 
veſting them with all the rights, privileges, and 
authorities, belonging to that dignity, which 
was both ſpiritual and temporal. This is the 
famous privilege, which is called the monarchy 
of Sicily; that is to ſay, the privilege annexed 
to that monarchy; a privilege which the popes 
have ever ſince been for annuling, but which 
the kings of Sicily have always maintained. If 
this prerogative is incompatible with the Chriſtian 
hierachy, it is evident that pope Urban had not 
the power of beſtowing it; but if it is only a mat- 
ter of church-diſcipline, not repugnant to reli- 
gion, it is as evident that every kingdom has a 
right to claim the ſame privilege to itſelf, This 
privilege is at the bottom only the right which 
Conſtantine, and all the emperors had, of pre- 
ſiding over every part of the police of their 
own dominions ; and yet in all the catholic 
countries of Europe, there was found but one 
Norman gentleman who had power and addreſs 
enough to procure himſelf this preogative, and 
at the very gates of Rome, 
| The ſon of this count Roger ſuc- 
1130 ceed to the whole partimony of the 
Norman family, and was crowned and 
conſecrated king of Sicily and Apulia, Naples 
which was at that time only a ſmall city, and 
N di 
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did not then belong to him, could not give a 
name to the kingdom. This city had always 
preſerved itſelf in the form of a republic, under 
a duke who held in fee of the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople, and who had found means, by well- 
timed preſents, to preſerve his ſmall ſtate from 
the ambition of this conquering family, 

The firſt king Sicily, Roger, did homage 
for his kingdom to the ſee of Rome. There 
were as that time two popes ; one called Ana- 
clet, the fon of a Jew, named Leo, and the 
ſame whom St. Bernard calls Judaicam Sobolem, 
of Jewiſh race: the other called Innocent II. 
Roger ackowdged Anaclet, becauſe the em- 
peror Lotharius II had acknowledged Innocent; 
and it was this Anaclet to whom he paid his 
empty homage. | | 

The emperors looked upon the Norman con- 
querors as no other than uſurpers; 22 
St. Bernad, who was concerned in all the dif- 
yu between the popes and the kings, wrote 

h againſt Roger, and this fon of a , 6 who 
had got himſelf elected pope by dint of money. 
« One, ſays he, has uſurped the chair of St. 
„ Peter, and the otherthe government of Sicily; 
“ it belongs to Cæſar to puniſh them.” 

Roger ſupported Anaclet, who was acknow- 
ledged in Rome. Lotharius laid hold on this 
opportunity, to ſtrip the Normans of a part of 
their conqueſts. He put himſelf at the head 
of an army, and taking pope Innocent with 
him, directs his march towards Apulia. It is 
plain that the Normans had good reaſons for 
ſhaking off their dependence on the emperors, 
and placing a barrier betwixt them ; for ſcarcely 
was Roger made Kings when he found himſelf 
| 2 on 
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on the point of loſing every thing. He was 
beſieging Naples when the emperor! marched 
againſt him. He loſt ſeveral battles, and almoſt 
all his provinces on the continent. Innocent II. 


purſued him in perſon, and with his excommu- 


| nications. St. Bernard, who at that time 
1137 accompaied the emperor and the pope, 
in vain Jaboured to bring about an ac- 
commodation. Roger every-where beaten, re- 
tires into Sicily; the emperor dies, and every 
thing is changed; Roger. and his ſon recover 
their provinces. Pope Innocent II. at length 
acknowledged in Rome, enters into a league 
with the princes to whom Lotharius had given 
the provinces he had taken from Roger, and 
with an implacable enmity in his heart to that 
monarch ; like Leo IX. he puts himſelf at the 
head of an army, and like him is deſeated.and 
taken priſoner. What was he to do in this 
ſituation? He did like the reſt of his predeceſ- 
ſors; he granted abſolutions and inveſtitures 
and applied for protection againſt the empire, to 
that very race of Normans againſt whom he 
had before called in the aſſiſtance of the em- 
ire, 
N In a ſhort time after king Roger ſubdued Na- 
ples, and the reſt of the tertitors from Gaieta 
to Brindiſi, which were wanting to make his 
kingdom complete, and formed the monarchy 
ſuch as it now exiſts. Naples became the ca- 
pital of his kingdom, and the arts began to re- 
vive a little in theſe beautiful provinces. = 
Having now ſeen in what manner a few gen; 
tlemen of Coutances, in Normandy, founded 
the kingdom 'of Naples and Sicily; we muſt 
next ſee how a duke of Normandy and * 
| & 21 0 
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of France, conquered England. Aſtoniſhing 
are the number of invaſions and emigrations 
vhich laſted from the fourth century to the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth, and which ended 
with the Cruſades! All the nations of Europe 
were intermixed, and there was hardly one 
which had nat had its uſurpers. 


CH. AP. XIII. | 


The CONQUEST of ExncLanD, by 
WILLIAM, duke of NoRMANDY. 


HILE the children of Tancred of 
Hauteville founded kingdom at ſuch a 
diſtance ſrom their native land, the dukes ac- 
"quired one, which became more conſiderable 
than that of the two Sicilies. Britain, in ſpite 
of the native bravery of her people, has been 
always deftined to be governed by foreigners, 
After the death of Alfred *, which happened 
in 900, England ſunk again into barbariſm and 
anarchy, | The ancient Anglo-Saxons, its firſt 
conquerors, and the Danes its new uſurpers, 
were always diſputing the poſſeſſion, and freſh 
Daniſh pirates frequently came in alſo, to par- 
take of the ſpoils of that unhappy iflagd. 
Theſe pirates continued ſo formidable, and the 


* 


* Alfred was ſucceeded by a ſeries of a great princes, Ed. 


ward, Atbelftan, Edmund, Edred, and Edgar, who govern- 
ed the Kingdom with equal capacity and ſucceſs, The con- 
| fuſion did not begin till the reign of Ethelred, who aſcend. 


ed the threne about fourſcore years after the death of Al- 
N 3 Engliſh 


wed, 
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Engliſh ſo weak, that in the year rooo, the 
latter were obliged to purchaſe their quiet of 
them for 480001. fterling ; and to raife this 
ſum a tax was impoſed, which laſted for a long 
time, in England, as indeed moſt other taxes do, 
which generally continue to be levied long af- 
ter the occaſion which gave riſe to them is ceaſ- 
ed. This humbling tribute was called Dane- 


gelt, or Daniſh money. 


Canute, king of Denmark, ſurnamed the 
| Great, only for performing great acts of cruel- 
ty“, reduced both Denmark and England under 
his ſubjeQion in 1017. The native Engliſh 
were then treated like ſlaves: in ſomuch that the 
. hiſtorians. of thoſe times pets that when 
an Engliſhman' met a Dane, l was obliged to 
ſtop till, the Hatter had paſſed by... 
The race of Canute failing in 1041, the 
ſtates of the kingdom reſuming their liberty, 
conferred the crown on Edward, a deſcendant 
from the ancient Anglo-Saxon kings, who was 
called the ſaint and the confeſſor. One of the 
great faults, or great misfortunes of this king, 
was his having no children by his wife Edith, 
daughter to one of the, moſt powerful noblemen 
of his kingdom, He hated his wife, as well 2s 
his own mother, and for reaſons of ſtate, had 
them both removed from court, However, the 
' barrenneſs of his marriage-bed proved the oc- 
caſion of this canonization ; for it was pretended 


— 


Tho' Canute bad ſhed an ocean of blood, and trampled 
under foot all laws divine an human, in making his way to 
the crown, he was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in the regal autho- 
rity, than he ſeemed to change his diſpoſition, and became 


"Bay eopſpicuous for his juſtice, piety, clemency, and moderation. 


that 
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that he had made a vow of chaſtity; a ran 
vow ſurely for a married man, and highly 
abſurd in a king, who ſtood in need of an heir 
to his dominions. But by this vow, real or 
pretended, he forged new chains for his wretch- 
ed country. | 
The cuſtoms and manners of thoſe times 
appear to haye been abſolutely different from 
ours. William duke of Normandy, who con- 
quered England, was ſo far from having any 
right to that kingdom, that he had not even 
any to Normandy, if birthright had taken place; 
for his father Roþert, who was never married, 
had him by the daughter of a ſkinner of Falaiſe 
whom Hiſtory calls Harlot, a word which then 
ſignified, and ſtill continues to ſignify in Engliſh, 
a common woman, a proſtitute. This baſtard, 
who was acknowledged in his father's life-time 
his lawful heir, maintained himſelf by his dex- 
terity and valour, in the poſſeſſion of his duchy. 
againſt all who attempred to diſpute it with him, 
and reigned peaceably in Normandy, and Brit- 
tany did him homage. Upon the death of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, he had made pretenſions 
to the kingdom of England. There was no 
eſtabliſhed right of ſucceſſion “ at that time in 
any one ſtate in Europs. The crown of Ger- 
many was eleQive that of Spain divided between 
the Chriſtians and Moors; Lombardy was every 
day changing maſters; the race of Charlemagne, 
driven from the throne of France, was an ex- 
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®* The right of ſueceſſion was generally eſtabliſhed all over 
Europe; though in ſome caſes it was prevented from taking 
effect, by the violence of uſurpation, againſt which no right” 
or eſtabliſhment can avail. r 
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ample of what force can do-againſt the right of 
blood. Edward the Confeſſor did not wear the 
crown by right of inheritance. Harold, who 
ſucceeded him, was not of his family, but came 
to the throne by the moſt inconteſtible of all 
zights, the ſuffrages of the people. The baſtard 
William could plead neither the right of elec- 
tion, nor that of inheritance, nor even any 
party in his favour in England. He pretended 
that in a former voyage he had made to this 
iſland, king Edward had made a will in his 
favour, which however no one had ever ſeen, 
He pretended moreover, that he had formerly 
delivered Harold from priſon, who had in re- 
turn yielded up to him his right to the crown 
of England. Theſe weak reaſons he ſupported 
by a powerful army. 

The Norman barons, aſſembled in form of 
a diet, refuſed to furniſh their duke with mo- 
ney towards carrying on this expedition, al- 
ledging, that if he ſhould not ſucceed, Nor- 
mandy would be impoveriſhed ; and that, if he 
did, it would become only a province to Eng- 
land: nevertheleſs, there were ſeveral Norman 
Jords, who riſqued their fortunes with their 
duke. One ſingle nobleman, named Fitz- 
Othbern or Fitz-Oſborn, equipped forty veſſels 


at his own expence, The count of Flanders, 


father in law to the duke, aſſiſted him with a 
fum of money, and the pope himſelf engaged 
in his intereſt, and excommunicated all thoſe 
who oppoſed his deſigns. At length he ſet out 
from St. Valeri with a numerous fleet, but the 
exact number of ſhips and folders is not known. 
He larfded on the coaſt of Suſſex, the 14th of 
OQober, 1066, and ſoon after was fought in 

at 
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the country the 'famous battle of Haſtings, 
which alone decided the fate of England. The 
Engliſh, with king Harold at their head, and 


gaged for twelve hours together. The caval- 
ry, who fought in armour, and began to be 
looked upon every-where elſe as the chiefs 
ſtrength of an army, does not appear to have 
been made uſe of in this battle, “. The chiefs 
fought on foot; king Harold and his two bro- 
thers were ſlain, and the conqueror marched to 
London, having a conſecrated banner, which 
\ he had received from a pope, carried before 
him. This banner was as a ſtandard, to which 
all the biſhops flocked, and declared unanimouſ- 
ly in his favour. They came to the gates, attend- 
ed by the magiſtrates of the city, the made him 
the tender of a crown, which they were not in 
a condition to refuſe toa conqueror. 
William knew equally as well how to govern, 
as to conquer, and ſignalized his reign by ex- 
tinguiſhing rebellions, fruſtrating invaſions, and 
enacting and ſeverely executing rigorous. laws» 
The ancient Britons, the Danes, and Anglo- 
Saxons, lay now all confounded in the ſame 
ſtate of ſlavery, His brave Normans, who had 
aſſiſted him in his conqueſt, were rewarded by 
him with the lands of the conquered» Hence 
came that multitude of Norman families, whoſe 
deſcendants, or at leaſt their names, ſtill fubſiſt 
in England. He cauſed an exact liſt to be taken 
of all the goods of his ſubjects, of what nature 


in the purſuit made a terrible carnage, 


N 5 | tell 


the Normans, commanded by their duke, en- 


ſoe ver; and by this artful management, writers 


The Engliſh hiſtorians affirm, that the Normans bad 
a ſtrong body of cavalry, armed cap-a-pee ; and tbat theſs* 
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tell us, that he raiſed a revenue of 400,000 l. 
of the then Engliſh ſterling money, which 
would make five millions ſterling of the preſent 
money of that country, and about an hundred 
millions of our French livres, But it is plain 
that hiſtorians .are greatly miſtaken in this ac- 
count ; for the revenue of England, which now 
includes Scotland and Ireland, does not all 
amount to ſo much, if we deduct what is levied 
for the payment of the national debt *: this 
however is certain, that William aboliſhed all 
the ancient Jaws of the country, to make way 
for thoſe of Normandy. He moreover ordered 


The ſtanding revenue is not ſo great, becauſe it is efta- 
bliſhed by a mild legiſtature, compoſed of the people them- 
ſelves ; but in caſes of emergency, the annual revenue has 
deen raiſed to near five times the ſum. William, on the other 
hand, owned no reſtraint but his own will, and taxed the 
kingdom to the extent of its abilities. His revenue, exclu- 
five of the old demeſne lands ſet a part for ſupplying his 
houſhold with all ſorts of provifion, conſiſted in a land tax, 
called dane-gelt, a quit-rent out of al the lands of England; 
wardfhips, reliefs, and fines, livery of hereditary lands, aſ- 
fignation of dower, licences of marriage, leave to ſue in the 
king's court, mults and -ſorfeitures for marrying without 
licence, and other miſdemeanours, beſides the pecuniary pe- 
nalties by which all ſorts. of | crimes were puniſhed ; tolls and 
cuſtoms for paſſage, freedom of fairs and markets, protec- 
tion, and liberty of buying and ſelling, duties laid upon mer- 
chandize, &c. Over and above theſe general branches, he re- 
ceived occaſional aids, due from the fees of thoſe who held of 
the crown by knight's fervice; and occafionally levied tail - 
lage upon ſocage tenants, and trading towns. His revenue 
amounted to. feur hundred thouſand pounds a year, every 
pound being equal to that weight of filver, conſequently 
the whole to be eſtimated at twclve hundred thoufand pounds 


of thi preſent computation; a fam which, conſidering the 


different value of money, between that period and the pre- 


ſent time, was equivalent to twelve millions of money of 
modern eſtimation, 


that 
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that all pleadings ſhould be in the Noman lan- 
guage; and all the public acts continued to be 
iſſued in that language, till the time of Edward 
the third. William was reſolved that the lan- 
guage of the conquerors ſhould be that of the 
country, and ſchools for teaching the Norman 
tongue were eſtabliſhed in all the towns and 
villages. This language was a mixture of the 
French and Daniſh; which formed a barbarous 
dialect, that had not the leaſt advantage over 
that ſpoken in England. He is ſaid not only 
to have treated the conquered nation with 
ſeverity, but even affeded a whimſical and 
capricious kind of tyranny ; as an inſtance of 
which they alledge his law called the curfew 
or covre-feu, by which the obliged the people, 
at. the ſound of a bel], to put out the fires 
in their houſes, at eight o'clock in the even- 
ing. But this law was fo far from being an 
act of tyranny, that it is an ancient policy 
eſtabliſhed in almoſt all the cities in the North; 
and was for a long time obſerved in cloiſters, 
The houſes were all built of wood, and the 
fear of. fire made it the principal concern of 
the magiſtracy to prevent, by all poſſible means,. 
accidents of that kind, $2 

He is likewiſe reproached with having de- 
ſtroyed all the villages within. the compaſs of 
thirty miles, to make a foreſt, in which he 
might take the diverſion. of hunting: but ſuch. 
an action is too abſurd to be probable. Writers. 
who relate this do not conſider, that it would re- 
quire at leaſt twenty years to make a new plan- 
tation a proper place for hunting in, They tell 
us he planted this foreſt in 1080, when he was 
fifty-three years old. Now, is it probable that. 

N. 6. a man- 
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à man of any underſtanding ſhould, at ſuch an 
age, have deſtroyed ſo many villages, to plant a 
tract of land, of thirty miles in length, with 
trees, in hopes of one day hunting in it *? 

The conqueror of England became the terror 
of Philip I. king of France, who endeavoured 
too late to humble this powerful vaſſal; and fell 
upon Mayne, at that time dependent on the 
duchy of Normandy. William, upon the news 
of this, crofled the ſea, recovered Mayne, and 
obliged Philip to ſue for peace. 

Ihe pretenſions of the church of Rome never 
ſhewed themſelves in a more ſingular manner 
than with regard to this prince, Pope Gre- 
gory VII. took advantage of the time in which 
he was engaged in a war with France, to re- 
quire homage of him for the kingdom of Eng- 
land; founding his pretenſions on the ancient 
Peter's pence, which had been paid by that king- 
dom to the church of Rome; amounting to 
about three livres of our money for each houſe. 
which had been always conſidered in England 
as a very bountiful donation, and at Rome as a 
tribute, William the Conqueror gave the pope to 
_ underſtand that he might poſſibly continue this 
offering, but that, ſo far from paying him ho- 


The hiſtorian does not confider that there was no oc- 
caſion to plant; the whole country hereabout was naturally 
a ſoreſt ; and William had nothing to do but to turn out the 
inhabitants and incloſe the ground, He depopulated the 
country in Hampthire to the extent of thirty miles; and de- 
ſtroyed all the villa ges, houſes, and even churches, which 
ſtood in that tract; but he had no occaſion to plant even 
a ſingle tree. With teſpect to the curfeu, it was doubtleſs 
an inſtitution in Normandy and other countries ruled by an 
arbitrary government z but not the leſs grievous to the free - 
porn Engliſm 


mage, 
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mage, he would forbid his people of England 
to acknowledge any other pope than whom he 
ſhould approve. Thus Gregory VII's propoſal 
became ridiculous by being too inſolent. This 
is the ſame Gregory who diſturbed all Europe 
with his attempts to raiſe the ſacerdotal dignity 
above the imperial one. But, before we come 
to ſpeak of this memorable diſpute, and of the 
cruſades, which had birth much about the ſame 


time, we muſt take a ſhort view of the other 
countries of Enrope. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 


Of the STATE of EUROPE, in the Tenth 
and Eleventh Centuries. 


R v5 SIA had embraced Chriſtianity to- 

wards the end of the eighth century. At 
this time women ſeemed deſtined to convert - 
kingdoms. A lifter of the emperors Baſil and 
Conſtantine, who was married to the father of 
that Czar Jariſlau of whom I have already made 
mention, prevailed upon her huſband to receive 
baptiſm, The Ruſſians, always the ſlaves of 
their ſovereign, followed his example; but 
adopted only the ſuperſtitious part of the Greek 
ritual. 

About that time likewiſe a woman brought 

over Poland to embrace Chriſtianity ; Miciſlaus 
duke of Poland being converted by his wife, 
ſiſter to the duke of Bohemia. I have already 
obſerved, that the Bulgarians received the faith 
In the fame manner. Giſella, ſiſter to the em- 


peror 
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peror Henry, alſo made her huſband, the king 


of Hungary, a Chriſtian in the firſt year of the 
eleventh century: ſo that it is an undoubted 
truth, that the one half of Europe is indebted. 
to women for its knowledge of Chriſtianity, 
The Swedes, who had received the goſpel. 


as early as the ninth century, were relapſed into 


idolatry. Bohemia, and all the countries north 
of the Elbe, renounced Chriſtianity in 1013; 
and the inhabitants of all the Eaſt coaſt of the 
Baltic ſea were pagans. In 1047, the Hunga- 
rians returned again to idolatry. But all theſe 
nations were ſtill farther from being civilized 
than they were from being Chriſtians. 
Sweden“, which probably had for a long 
time been exhauſted of its inhabitants by thoſe 
ancient emigrations with which Europe had been 
over-run, appeared in the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh 'centuries, to be wholly buried in 


barbariſm ; without having war or commerce 


with its neighbours, and wholly unconcerned in 


— 


as, 4 


Sweden was firſt converted to Chriſtianity in the reign 
of Charlemagne, by one Hubert, who founded the church of 


Lincoping; and in the year 829, St. Anſcarius, a French. 
man, went thither, preached the Goſpel, and founded the 


church of Berken, King Olaus I. embraced the Chriftian. 


religion in the ninth century, and his ſubjects followed his 


example : but a famine intervening, they imputed it to the- 


change in their religion; returned to their idolatry, and ſa- 
erificed the king himſelf te their idol O:hinus, Eric VIII. 
ſurnamed the Liberal, was converted to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and maſſacred by his ſubjects whom he endeavoured 
to convert: but his ſon, Olaus II. completed the converſion 
of+his people about the latter end of the tenth century, and 
even raiſed a tax for the pope againſt the infidels, Sweden, 
at this period, was by no means to obſcure as our author. 
feeras to imagine, | | 

any, 


hey 
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any of the great events of the times; by which 
it was in all likelihood ſo much the happier, 

Poland, much more barbarous than Chriſtian, 
preſerved till the thirteenth century all the cuſ. 
toms of the ancient Sarmatii; killing their 
children that were born with any imperfection, 
and the old men who were paſt their labour. 
From this we may form a judgment of the reſt 
of the North. 4 
The empire of Conſtantinople was neither 
more nor leſs extended than we have ſeen it 
In the ninth century. It defended itſelf in the 

Weſt againſt the wg omg and in the Eaſt, 
the North, and the South, againſt the Turks 
and Arabs. 

We have ſeen in general the ſtate of Italy. 
A certain number of great lords divived be- 
tween them the whole country, from Rome to 
the Cilabrian ſea; and the Normans had the 
greateſt part of the Eaſt, Florence, Milan, 
and Pavia, were governed by magiſtrates under: 
the counts or dukes nominated by the empe- 
rofs. Bologna indeed enjoyed a ſtate of greater 
freedom. 

The houſe of Maurienne, from whence the 
dukes of Savoy, kings of Sardinia, are deſcend. 
ed, began now to raiſe itſelf, It poſſeſſed, as a 
fief of the empire, the hereditary county of 
Savoy and Maurienne, ever ſince Humbert the 
Ihite-handed, the ſtock of this family, had, in 
the year 888, obtained that ſmall detached por- 
tion of the kingdom of Burgundy, 

The Swiſs and - Griſons, likewiſe detached 
from the ſame kingdom, were under the go- 
vernment of bailify nominated by the empe- 
rors. 


K 
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Two maritime cities of Italy began now to 
riſe, not by thoſe ſudden e Ke which have 
alone conſtituted the rights of almoſt all the 
| 3 who have paſſed in review before us; 
ut by wiſe. induſtry, which afterwards dege- 
nerated into the ſpirit of conqueſt. Theſe two 
cities were Genoa and Venice, Genoa, which 
had been famous during the time of the Ro- 
mans, conſidered Charlemagne as her reſtorer ; 
that emperor baving rebuilt the city ſeme time 
after it had been deſtroyed by the Goths. It 
was governed by counts under Charlemagne and 
his firſt deſcendants ; but, in the tenth century, 
was ſacked by the Mahometans, and almoſt all 
its citizens carried into ſlavery. But being a 
trading port, it was quickly repeopled ; and 
commerce, which had fhrſt made it flouriſh, ferv- 
ed to re-eſtabliſh its former grandeur. It then 
became a republic, and took Corſica from the 
Arabians, who had made themſelves maſters of 
it. The pope exacted a tribute from that iſland, 
not only on account of being formerly in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſome patrimonies there, but as pre- 
tending to be lord paramount of all the king- 
doms conquered from the infidels, The Genoeſe 
paid this tribute at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, but ſoon after they freed themſelves 
from it under the pontificate of Lucius II. At 
length, their ambition encreafing with their 
riches, from merchants they aimed at being 

conquerors. 147 
The city of Venice, not by ſar ſo ancient as 
Genoa, affected the empty honour of a more 
ancient liberty, at the time they enjoyed the ſo- 
lid glory of a much ſuperior power. This was 
at firſt the retreat. of a few fiſherman and ſugi- 
tives 
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tives who, in the beginning of the fifth centu- 
ry, had fled from the Goths when they ravaged 
all Italy. There was then no city, only a few 
* Cabins on the borders of the Rialto, the name of 
Venice being then unknown, This Rialto was 
ſo far from being free, that for upwards of thirty 
years it was a ſorry village belonging to the city 
of Padua, who governed it by conſuls. The vi- 
ciflitude of human affairs afterwards brought Pa- 
dua under the dominion of Venice. 

We have no proof that Venice enjoyed any 
acknowledged liberty under the Kings of Lom- 
bardy. It is more probable that the inhabitants 
lay forgotten in their marſhes, | 

The Rialto and its ſmall neighbouring iſlands, 
did not begin to be governed by megiſtrates of 
their own till the year 709. They then became 
independent of Padua, and conſidered themſelves 
as a republic. 

It was in the year 709 that they had their firſt 
doge, who was only a tribune of the people, 
elected by the citizens. There are many families 
ſtil! ſubſiſting who gave their voice to the firſt 
doge. They are the moſt ancient nobles in Eu- 
rope, without excepting any; which prove, that 
nobility may be acquired without poſſeſſing a 
caſtle, or paying for patents to a ſovereign. 

Heraclea was the firſt ſeat of this republic till 
the death of its firſt doge ; and it was not till 
the end of the ninth century that theſe iſlanders, 
retiring father into their warrens, gave to this 
aſſemblage of ſmall iſlands, which formed a 
town, the name of Venice, from the name of 
that coaſt, which was called Terre Venetorum. 
The inhabitants of theſe marſhes ſoon found 
it would be impoſſible to ſubſiſt without com- 
merce: 
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merce: thus neceſſity proved the baſis of their 
grandeur, It is not yet certainly decided, whe- 
ther this little republic was at that time entirely 
independent. We find Berenger for ſome time 
acknowledged emperor in Italy, granting, in 
the year 940, licence to the doge to coin money. 
And theſe doges were obliged to ſend annually 
to the emperors, by way of ſervice, a mantle 
of cloth of gold; but Otho III. in the year 998, 
excuſed them from paying this petty kind of 
tribute, But theſe flight marks of ales did 
not in the leaſt diminiſh the real power of 
Venice ; for, while its people paid a mantle of 
cloth of gold to the emperors, they acquired, 
by their riches and their arms, the whole pro- 
vince of Iſtria, and almoſt all the coaſt of Dal. 
matia, Spalatro, Raguſa, and Narenza. Their 
doge, about the middle of the ninth century, 
took the title of duke of Dalmatia. But the 
republic was far leſs enriched by theſe conqueſts 
than by its trade, in which it even ſurpaſſed the 
Genoeſe: for, while the barons of Germany 
and France were building priſons and enſlaving 
the ſubject, Venice got their money by furniſh- 
ing them with all the commodities of the Eaſt. 
The Mediterranean was already covered with 
her ſhips, and ſhe grew rich and floutiſhing by 
the ignorance and barbariſm of the northern 
nations of Europe. | 
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CH AP, XXXIV. 
Of SPAIN and the MOORS. 


The State of that Kingdem till the beginning of 
the Twelfth Century. 


QPAIN was ſtill divided between the Ma- 
hometans and Chriſtians ; but the latter did 
not poſleſs a fourth part, and even that the 
| moſt barren corner of the whole country. The 
dominions of the Chriſtians were the Aſturias, 
the princes of which took the title of kings of 
Leon : a part of Old Caſtile governed by counts; 
Barcelona, and one half of Catalonia alſo ſub- 
je&t to counts; Navarre, which had a king, 
and a part of Arragon which had for ſome time 
been united to Navarre, The Moors poſſeſſe d 
Portugal, Murcia, Andaluſia, Valentia, Grena- 
da, Tortoſa, and a tract of country ſtretching 
into the midſt of the kingdom beyond the moun- 
tains of Caſtile and Sarragoſa. The Mooriſh 
kings always kept their reſidence at Cordova, 
where they had built that large moſque whoſe 
roof is ſupported by 365 columns of curious 
marble, and which the Chriſtians ſtill continue 
to call la Moſguita, i. e. the moſque, though 
now uſed as a cathedral. 

Here the arts flouriſhed ; and the court of the 
Mooriſh kings was the centre of gallantry, mag- 
nificence, and the choiceſt pleaſures. Tourna- 
ments and tiltings probably owed their inven- 
tion to theſe Moors. They had alſo ſhows and 
theatres; which, rude as they were, W * 

ea 
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leaſt to ſhew that they were more civilized than 
the other nations round about them. Cordova 
was the only place in the Weſt where geometry, 
aſtronomy, chemiſtry, and phyſic, were culti- 
vated. Sancho era king of Leon, was ob- 
liged to make a journey to Cordova in 956, to 
put himſelf under the care of a famous Arabian 
phyſician : who, invited by the king, reſolved 

that the king ſhould come to him. 
Cordova is a moſt delightful country, water- 
ed by the Guadalquivir, and where groves of 
citrons, oranges, and pomegrenates, perfume 
the air, and every thing invites to the foſter 
pleaſures. Luxury and effeminacy at laſt cor- 
rupted the Mooriſh kings. Their dominions 
were in the tenth century like thoſe of almoſt 
all the Chriſtian princes, divided into petty 
Mates. Toledo, * Valentia, and even 
Hueſca, had their kings. This was the only 
time for cruſhing this divided power; but the 
Chriſtians of Spain were ſtill more diſunited. 
They were perpetually at war among themſelves, 
joined together only to betray each other, and 
frequently even made alliances with the Moors. 
Alphonſo V. king of Leon, in the year 1000, 
gave his ſiſter Thereſa in marriage to Sultan 

Abdala, king of Toledo. | 
Jealouſies produce greater crimes among petty 
princes than among greater ſovereigns. War 
alone is capable of deciding the fate of great 
empires, but ſurpriſals, treachery, aſſaſſinations, 
and poiſoinings, are the more common weapons 
of rival neighbours, who having much ambi- 
tion and few means of gratifying it, have re- 
courſe to every art that can —＋ the place of 
ſtrength. Thus, at the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, 
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tury, Sancho Garecia, Count of Caſtile, priſon- 
ed his own mother, and his ſon Don Garcia was 
ſtabbed by three noblemen of that country as he 
was going to be married. | 

In fine, in the year 1035, Ferdinand ſon of 
Sancho king of Navarre and Arragon, re-united 
to his dominions Old Caſtile, which had de- 
volved to his family by the murder of this Don 
Garcia, together with the kingdom of 
Leon, which he took from his brother- 1036 
in-law, whom he flew in battle. | 

Caſtile then became a kingdom, and Leon 
one of its provinces. This ſame Ferdinand, 

not ſatisfied with having robbed his brother-in- 

law of his crown and his, life, took Navarre 
likewiſe: from his own brother, whom he cauſed 
to be aſſaſſinated in a battle which he fought 
againſt him “. This is the Ferdinand on whom 
the Spaniards have beſtowed the name of Great, 


— 


Our author ſeems to be remarkably incenſed againſt all 
the Spaniſh monarchs who rendered themſelves great by 
their victoties over the Mahometans : and theſe laſt he ex- 
tols, upon all occafions, with a warmth that betrays an 
evident partiality, We know no author who ſays that 
Ferdinand cauſed his brother to be aſſaſſinated. Ia the hi- 
tory of Roderic de Toledo, in the chronicle of Luca Tu- 
denſis, in Ferreras, Roderie Santius, Alphonſus a Cartha- 
gena, and other hiſtorians, we find that Ferdinand declined 
this battle, and ſent ambaſſadors to accommodate the dif- 
putes between him and his brother : that he came into the 
field with great reluctance ; and when his brother was flain 
in the courſe of the engagement, lamented his death with 
all the fincerity of grief, and immediately put an end to the 
gow M. de Voltaire ſeems to be ſo enamoured of the 

ufſulmans in Barbary, that we could not be ſurprized 


to hear that he has moved his refidence from Lauſanne to 
Morocco. 


ſurely 
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ſurely only to render infamous a title too often 
laviſhed on uſurpers and murders. | 

His father Don Sancho, alſo ſurnamed the 
Great, for having ſucceeded to the counts of 
Caſtile, and having married one of his ſons to 
the princeſs of Aſturias, cauſed himſelf to be 
proclaimed emperor ; upon which Ferdinand re- 
ſolved like wiſe to aſſume that title. It is certain 
that there neither is, nor ever can be, any title 
peculiar to ſovereigns but ſuch as they pleaſe 
to take themſelves, or that cuſtom gives them, 
The title of emperor every where ſignified the 
heir to the Caeſars, and maſter of the Roman 
empire, or at leaſt one who pretended to be lo : 
it can hardly therefore be thought that this 
could be the diſtinguiſhing mark of a prince 
whoſe power was but ill eſtabliſhed, and who 
governed only afourth part of Spain. 

The emperor Henry III. mortified the pride 
of this Caſtilian, by requiring him to do him 
homage for his ſmall dominions as a fief of the 
empire. It is difficult to ſay which of the two 
pretenſions was the moſt idle, that of the Ger- 
man emperor, or that of the Spaniard. Theſe 
empty notions however had no effect, for Fer- 
dinand's dominions ſtill remained a little free 
kingdom. 

In the reign of this Ferdinand lived Rodri- 
guez or Roderick, called the Cid, who aQually 
married Chimene, whoſe father he had mnrder- 
ed. Thoſe who know nothing of this hiſtory, 
but from the tragedy ſo famous in the laſt age, 


' ſuppoſed that king Ferdinand was in poſſeſſion of 


Andaluſia. 

The Cid began his famous exploits by aſſiſt- 
ing Don Sancho, Ferdinand's eldeſt ſon, to ſtrip 
his 
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his brothers and ſiſters of the inheritance leſt 
them by their father; but Sancho being 
murdered in one of theſe unjuſt expedi- 1073 
tions, his brothes entered again into 
the poſſeſſion of their eſtates. 

There were at that time near twenty king: 
in Spain, ſome Chriſtians, ſome Mahometans; 
and beſides theſe twenty kings, there were a 
conſiderable number of independent lords, who 
came on horſeback completely armed, and fol- 
lowed by ſeveral *ſquires, to offer their ſervice to 
the princes and princeſſes who were engaged in 
wars, This cuſtom, which at that time ob- 

tained thoughout all Europe, was no where 
held in greater credit than in Spain. The 


princes with whom theſe knights engaged gird- 


ed them with a belt, and preſented them with 
a ſword, with which they gave them a ſlight 
blow on the ſhoulder. The Chriſtian knights 
added other ceremonies to their dubbing, in 
particular that of watching their arms all night 
before the altar of the Virgin. The Muffal- 
mans were content with girding on a ſcymetar. 
This was the origin of knights-errant, and of 
ſuch numbers of ſingle combats; the moſt ce- 
lebrated of which was that fought after the 
death of king Sancho, who was aſſaſſinated 


fehile he was beſieging his ſiſter Ouraca in the 


city Zamora. Three knights maintained. the 
honour of the Infanta againſt Don Diego de 
Lara, by whom ſhe was accuſed. The fought 
by turns in a place railed in, and in preſence of 


judges appointed on either fide. Don Diego 
overthrew and killed two of the Infanta's 


knights, and the horſe of the third having the 
reins of his bridle cut, and running away with 


his 
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his maſter out of the liſts, the combat was ad- 
judged to be undecided. | 
f all this number of knights the Cid diſtin- 
uiſhed himſelf the moſt againſt the Moors. 
| 9 knights ranged themſelves under his 
banner, and all together, with their *ſquires and 
the horſemen, compoſed an army covered with 
iron, and mounted on the moſt beautiful ſteeds 
in the country. The Cid overcame /ſeveral 
petty Mooriſh kings ; and having at laſt fortified 
himſelf in the city of Alcaſſar, he there erected 
a little ſovereignty 
Afterwards he perſuaded his maſter Alphonſo 
VI. king of Old Caſtile, to undertake the ſiege 
of the city of Toledo, offering him the aſſiſtance 
of all his knights for that expedition. The 
noiſe of this * and the Cid's reputation, 
brought many knights and princes from France 
and Italy, rn Raymond, count of 
Toulouſe, and two princes of the blood of 
France, of the branch of Burgundy. The 
Mooriſh king, named Hiaja, was the ſon of 
Almamon, one of the moiſt generous princes 
recorded in hiſtory. This Almamon had given 
an aſylumin Toledo to this very king Alphonſo 
when perſecuted by his brother Sancho. They 
had lived together for a long time in {tri friend- 
ſhip, and Almamon was ſo far from detaining 
him, when after the death of Sancho he be- 
came king, and conſequently more to be feared, 
that he gave him part of his treaſures; and it 
is ſaid that they both ſhed tears at their ſepa- 
ration. Several of the Mooriſh princes weat 
out ;of the city to reproach Alphonſo with his 
ingratitude towards his benefactor, and more 


2 than. 
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than one remarkable combat was fought under 
the walls of Toledo. 

This ſiege laſted a whole year, at the g. 
end of which Toledo gapitulated, but 2. 
on condition that the Moors ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner as the Chriſtians had for- 
merly been, and left to the free exerciſe of 
their religion and laws. A promiſe which was 
at firſt kept, but which time afterwards occa- 
ſioned to be broke. All New Caſtile at laſt 
yielded to the Cid, who took poſſeſſion of it in 
the name of Alphonſo; and Madrid, a ſmall 
place, that was one day to be the capital of 
Spain, came then for the firſt time into the hands 
of the Chriſtians. 

Several families came from France to ſettle 
in Toledo, and had ſeveral privileges granted 
them, which are ſtill called in Spain the fran- 
chiſes. King Alponſo, immediately upon the 
reduction of Toledo, called an aſſembly of 
biſhops, which, without the concurrence of the 
people, formerly thought neceſſary, promoted a 
prieſt, named Bernard, to the biſhoprick of To- 
ledo; and pope Gregory VII. at the king's re- 
queſt, made him primate of Spain. The church 
reaped almoſt the whole advantage of this con- 
queſt ; but the primate was imprudent enough 
to abuſe this, by violating the conditions which 


his maſter had granted to the Moors, By the 


articles of capitulation, the great moſque was 
to remain in poſſeſſion of the Mahometans; but 
the archbiſhop, in the king's abſence, converted 
it into a church; by which imprudent act he 
ſtirred up a rebellion againſt him. Alphonſo 
returns to Toledo, juſtly irritated againſt the pre- 


late for his indiſcretion, appeaſes the tumult, 
oL, I. O and 
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and reſtores the moſque to the Moors,threatening 
at the ſame time to puniſh the archbiſhop ; but 
privately prevailed upon the Mahometans to 
petition for his pardon, which was granted him 
at their requeſt : and thus the inſurrection was 
quelled, and every thing reſtored to order. 

Alphonſo, either thro' policy or inclination, 
added to the dominions he had acquired by the 
valour of the Cid, in marrying Zaid, daughter 
to Benadat, the new Mooriſh king Andaluſia, 
with whom he received ſeveral towns in dowry. 

He is reproached with having, in conjunction 
with his father in-law, invited other oz out 
of Africa into Spain, It is hardly to be ſuppoſed 
that he could have committed ſo great an error 
in politics; but indeed kings very often act con- 
trary to all the rules of probability. Be it as it 
will, an army of Moors came over from Africa, 
and fell upon Spain, which encreaſed the gene- 
ral confuſion of that kingdom. The Miramolin, 
who governed Morocco, ſent his general Abenada 
to the aſſiſtance of the king of Andaluſia : but this 
general not only betrayed the prince to whom he 
was ſent, but likewiſe the Miramolin in whoſe 
name he came, who being at length enraged at 
his general's perhdy, came in perſon to give]him 
battle, who was. making war with the other 
Mahometans while the Chriſtians were as much 
divided among themſelves. 

While Spain was thus torn: to pieces by the 
Moors and Chriſtians, the Cid Don Rodriguez, 
at the head of his army of knights, ſubdued 
the kingdom of Valentia. There were at that 
time few kings in Spain ſo powerful as himſelf ; 
but whether he preferred the title of Cid, or 
whether his ſpirit of knighthood kept him faith- 


ful 
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ful to king Alphonſo his maſter, he never af- 
fumed the regal title: nevertheleſs, he governed 
Valentia with all the authority of a King, re- 
ceiving ambaſſadors, and being treated with the 
higheſt reſpect by all nations. After his death, 
which happened in the year 1090, the kings of 
Caſtile and Arragon continued their wars again{t 


the Moors; and Spain was more drenched in 


blood than every, and more deſolated: the fad 
effects of the antient conſpiracy between arch- 
biſhop Opas and Count Julian above 409 
years before, which, a long time after, proved 


the ſource of numberleſs misfortunes to the 
kingdom of Spain, 
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(Of Rericiow and SUPERSTITION in the 
Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. 


FJ ERESIES ſeem to be the fruit of 

a little knowledge and a little leiſure, 
We have already ſeen that the ſtate of the 
church in the tenth century ſcarcely permitted 
either leiſure or ſtudy. Every one was in arms, 
and the whole diſpute was about riches and 
power. Nevertheleſs, during the reign of Ro- 
bert king of France, there were ſeveral prieſts 
of that kingdom, and among others one Ste- 


phen, confeſſor to Queen Conſtance, accuſed of 
hereſy. Theſe people were ſtigmatized with 


the name of Manichzans, only to render them 


more odious; for neither they nor their judges 
could poſſibly ROTTING any thing of the doc- 
2 A 


trine- 
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trine taught by the Perſian philoſopher Manes. 
They were pobably a ſet of enthuſiaſts, who 
pretended to an extraordinary degree of perfec- 
tion, in order to impoſe on the minds off the 
ignorant. This is the general character of the 
chiefs of all ſeas. They were charged with 
horrible crimes and unnatural ſentiments, the 
common way of treating thoſe whoſe 
1028 doctrines are not underſtood, They 
were formerly accuſed of tepeating li- 
t anies in honour of evil ſpirits, with putting out 
the lights afterwards and then mingling together 
indifferently; with burning the firſt children 
they had by this inceſtuous commerce, and (wal - 
lowing their aſhes. Theſe are much the ſame 
kind of calumnies which were caſt upon the firſt 
Chriſtians by the Pagans, and which I believe 
were founded on the manner in which ſome of 
them celebrated the Lord's Supper, by eating 
bread made in the form of a child to repreſent 
the body of our Saviour, as ſtill continues to be 
practiſed in ſome of the Greek churches. 

The Heretics of whom 1 am ſpeaking, were 
moreover principally accuſed of having taught, 
that God did not come down upon earth, that 
he was not born of a virgin, and that he neither 
died nor roſe again. If this is true, they were 
not Chriſtians; and indeed accuſations of this 
kind are generally found to contradi& one 
another. | 
All that we can gather of certainty is, that 
king Robert and his queen Conſtantia went to 
Orleans, where ſome of the people called 
Manichzans had aſſembled themſelves, and 
that the biſhops cauſed thirteen of theſe poor 
12 wretches 
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wretches to be burnt alive: at which ſpctacle, 


ſo unworthy of their dignity, the king and queen 


are ſaid to have aſſiſted. Never before this exe- 
cution was any one put to death in France for 
preaching what they did not underſtand, It is 
true that, in the fourth century, Priſcillian was 
condemned to death with ſeven of his followers 
at Triers. But this city, which then made part 
of the two Gauls, has not been annexed to France 
ſince the declenſion of the houſe of Charlemagne. 
And let it be obſerved, that St. Martin of Tours 
would not communicate with thoſe biſhops who 
had ſought the blood of Priſcillian, declaring 
openly that it was a damnable action to con- 
demn men to death for being miſtaken, But 
there was no St. Martin to be found in the 
time of king Robert. 

Aſter this there aroſe ſome light diſputes 
about the Euchariſt; but theſe did not break 
out into any violent rupture. This ſubject, 
which ought to be only that of adoration and 
reſpectful filence, and not of perſecution and 
contentions, eſcaped even the warm imagina- 
tions of the Greek Chriſtians ; or perhaps was 
neglected, from its giving no ſcope to the me- 
taphyſics cultivated by the Greck doctors after 
they had adopted the ideas of Plato, They had 
found ſufficient employ for this philoſophy in the 
explication of the Trinity, the conſubſtantialit 
of the Word, the union of the two natures 
and the two wills, and the abyſs of predeſtina- 
tion, But the queſtions, whether the bread 
and wine are changed into the fecond perſon of 
the Trinity, and conſequently into God ? whe- 
ther we cat and drink this ſecond perſon by 


O 3 faith 
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faith only ? Theſe queſtions, I ſay, were of an- 
other kind, and did not appear to be ſubject to- 
the philoſophy of thoſe times. Accordingly, 
in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, people content- 
ed themſelves with eating the Lord's Supper in 
the evening, and with communicating at the“ 
maſs under both kinds, without having any 
fixed and determinate ideas in relation to this” 
myſtery. 

It appears that in many churches, and parti- 
cularly in England, they believed that they only- 
eat and drank-the body and blood of Chriſt ſpi- 
ritually. And in the Bodleian library there is a 
homily, wrote in the tenth century, in which” 
are theſe words: It is truly by conſecration: 
the body and blood of Chriſt, not corporally 
but ſpiritually. The body in which Jeſus Chriſt- 
ſuffered and the euchariſtical body, are entirely 
different. "The fi:ſt was compoſed of fleſh and 
bones, animated by a rational foul ; but what 
we. call the Euchariſt has neither blood, nor- 
bones, nor ſoul. We ought then to undetſtand 
it in a ſpiritual ſenſe.” 

Johannes Scotus, ſurnamed Erigenes, be- 
cauſe he came from Ireland, had long before 
maintained the ſame opinion, in the reign of 
Charles the Bald, and-that too, as we are told, 
by the emperor's own orders. 

In the time of this Scotus, or Scot, one Ra- 
tram, a monk of Corbie, and others, wrote on 
this myſtery in ſuch a manner as to leave room 
at leaſt to doubt, whether they believed in what 
has ſince been called the real preſence. For 
his Ratram, in his epiſtle addrefled to the em- 
peror Charles the Bald, ſays, in expreſs terms, 

: : „% Tt. 
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It is the body of Jeſus Chriſt which is ſeen, 
received, and eaten, not by the bodily ſenſes, , 
but by the eyes of the minds of the faithful.“ 
Others however wrote againſt them, and the 
moſt common opinion certainly was, that the ' 
true body of Jeſus Chriſt was eaten, fince they 
diſputed in order to know whether it was di- 
geſted and voided again. 
At length Berenger, archdeacon' of Angers, 
| about the year 1050, both by his writings and 
from the pulpit, taught that the real body of = 
Jeſus Chriſt was not, nor could poſſibly be un- 
der the appearances of bread and wine, | 
He affirmed that what would occaſion an in- 
digeſtion” if eaten in too great a quantity, could 
be no other than an aliment, or that what i 
would cauſe drunkenneſs, when too freely drank, ; 
was a real liquor; that there was no whiteneſs / 
in a thing that appeared white, nor roundneſs | 
in an object that appeared round, & Theſe * 
propoſitions of Berenger's could not fail of ſet- 
ting many againſt him, and the more ſo as his 
great reputation had raiſed him a number of 
enemies, The perſon who diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf moſt againſt him was Lanfranc of the 
Lombard race, born at Pavia, who was come 9 
to ſeek his fortune in France, and whoſe repu- ü 
tation was equal to that of Berenger. This is | 
the method he made uſe of to confute his ad- | 
verſary in his treatiſe De corpore Domini. ; 
«© It may truly be affirmed, that the body of 
our Lord, in the Euchariſt, is the ſame as that | 
which was brought forth by the Virgin; and 
that it is not the ſame ; it is the ſame as to the 
eſſences and properties of real nature, and it is | 
not i 
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not the ſame as to the ſpecies of bread and wine, 
ſo that it is the ſame as to the ſubſtance, and it 
is not the ſame as to the form.” 

_ Lanfranc's opinion ſeems to be, in general, 
that of the whole church ; Berenger had rea- 
ſoned only as a philopher. Here the queſtion 
was about a matter of faith, a myſtery. which 
was acknowledged by the churh as incompre- 
henſible. Now Berenger was a member of the 
church, and therefore ought to have believed as 
ſhe did, and, like her, have ſubmitted to reaſon. 
However, he was condemned by the council of 
Paris the year 1050, and again at Rome in 
1079, and obliged to pronounce his recantation 
but this being forced, only ſerved. to rivet his 
ſentiments more deeply in his heart, and he died 
in this opinion, which neither cauſed a ſchiſm 
nor a civil war. Temporalites alone were, at 
that time, the grand objects which employed 
the ambition of mankind, the other ſource, 
which was to produce the effuſion of ſo much 
blood, not having been yet opened. | | 
We may reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the igno- 
rance of thoſe times ſtrengthened the popular 
ſuperſtition. I ſhall relate ſome examples which 
have long exerciſed human credulity. It is pre- 
tended, that the emperor Otho III. put his wife 
Mary of Arragon to death for being guilty of 
adultery, It is very poſſible, that a bigotted 
and cruel prince, ſuch as Otho III. is painted 
might have puniſhed with death a wife leſs vi- 
cious than himſelf; but more than twenty au- 
thors have written, and Maimbourg has re- 
peated after them, and others again after Maim- 
bourg, that the empreſs having made adyances 


to 
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to a young Italian count, who rejected them 
from a principle of virtue, ſhe accuſed this count 
to the emperor her huſband of an attempt to 
ſeduce her, and he was puniſhed with death. 
Upon this, the count's widow, ſay they, came 
with her huſband's head in her hand to demand 
juſtice on the accuſer, and to prove his inno- 
cence. The heroic widow inſiſted upon bein 
put to the trial of hot iron, and held in her 
hand on iron bar, red-hot, as long as the judges 
thought proper ; and this miracle ſerving as a 
legal proof of the empreſs's guilt, ſhe was con- 
demned to be burnt alive. 

Maimbourg ſhould have conſidered, that this 
fable is related by authors who wrote a long 
time after the death of Otho, and that they do 
not ſo much as give us the names of the Italian 
count, and of the widow, who handled a bar of 
red-hot iron-with ſuch impunity. In ſhort, 
ſhould even cotemporary authors pretend to give- 
authentic accounts of ſuch an event, they would 
not deſerve greater credit, than the wizards,. 
who depoſe before a court juſtice, that they 
have afliſted at the nocturnal meetings or 
witches, | 

The adventure of a bar of iron is alone ſuf- 
ficient to diſcredit the puniſhment of Mary of 
Arragon, related in ſo many dictionaries and 
hiſtories, in which every page is a mixture of 
truth and falſhood, 

The ſecond event is much of the ſame kind. 
It is pretended, that Henry II. ſucceſſor to 
Otho III. made trial of the fidelity of his wife 
Cunegunda, by making her walk bare-footed 
over nine ploughſhares heated red-hot, This 
| | ſtory 
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ſtory, related in ſo many martyrologies, deſerves 
the ſame reply as that of Otho's wife. 

Didier, abbot of mount Caſſin, and ſeveral 
other writers, relate a fact nearly reſembling 
this. In 1063, the monks of Florence, dif- 
pleaſed with their biſhop, went thro' the town 
and country crying, Our biſhop is a Si- 
moniſt, and a vile wretch: “ and they had the 
boldneſs, ſays the legend, to promiſe, that 
they would make good their accuſation by ordeal 
trial. A day was ſet apart for this ceremony, 
which was on the Wedneſday in the firſt week 
of Lent. Two piles of wood were prepared, 
each ten feet in length, and five in breadth, 
ſeparated by a path a foot and a half broad, 
filled with dry wood. The two piles being 
lighted, and the wood in this ſpace reduced to 
coals, a monk, named Aldrobandin, paſſed 
through this path with a grave and ſolemn pace, 
and even returned half way back, to take from. 
the midſt of the flames his cloak, which he 
had let fall. This has been related by many 
hiſtorians, and cannot be denied, without over- 
turning the very foundations of hiſtory ; but it 
is as certain, that we. cannot give credit to it 
without overturning the very foundations of 
reaſon. 

It is, doubtleſs, very poſſible, that a man 
may paſs ſwiftly between two burning piles of 
wood, and even over hot embers, without be- 
ing entirely burnt; but to go gravely backwards 
and forwards, to take up a cloak, is one of thoſe 
adventures of the Golden Legend, which ought 
no longer to be. mentioned by men of common 
underſtanding, 

| The. 
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The laſt proof I ſhall relate is that made uſe 
of in Spain, after the taking of Toledo, to 
prove whether they were to repeat the Roman 
Office, or that called the Moſarabic. It was 
at firſt agreed on all hands to terminate the diſ- 
pute by ſingle combat. Two champions, com- 
pletely armed, fought according to all the rules 
of chivalry, and Don Ruis de Martanza, knight 
of the Moſarabic maſs- book, made his adverſar 
loſe his ſaddle, and threw him half dead to the 
ground. But the queen, who had aſtrong in- 
clination to the Roman Miſſal, reſolved that they 
ſhould make the trial of fire. All the laws of 
chivalry were againſt it. However, the two 
maſs-books were thrown into the fire, where, 
moſt probably, they were both burnt.z but the 

ing, not to give umbrage to either party, or- 
dered it ſo, that ſome churches prayed according 
to the Romiſh Ritual, and others kept to the 
Moſarabic. 

Whatever was moſt venerable and auguſt in 
religion, was debafed throughout the whole 
Weſt, by the moſt ridiculous and abſurd cuſtoms. 
There was a feſtival of fools, and another of 
aſſes, obſerved in moſt of the churches. On 
theſe days they made a biſhop of the fools, and 
brought an aſs into the body of the church, 

drefled in a cope and bonnet. 

The ceremonies obſerved at thoſe extravagant 
feſtivals, which continued to be in uſe in ſeveral 
dioceſſes for upwards of ſeven centuries, con- 
ſiſted in dancing in the church, feaſting upon 
the altars, and exhibiting the moſt obſcene 
and lewd farces. To coaſider only the cuſtoms 
which 1 have here related, one would imagine, 


that 
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that one was reading a deſcription of Negroes 
and Hottentots; and indeed it muſt be confeſſ- 
ed, that in many things we have been very little 

' ſuperior to them. 1 
The church of Rome has always condemned 
theſe barbarous cuſtoms, as well as the trials by 
ſingle combat and fire. And, notwithſtanding 
all the troubles and infamy which ſhe has had 
to 'encounter, ſhe has always preſerved a greater 
decency and gravity in her worſhip than any of- 
the other churches z; and has given proofs, 
that when in a ſtate of freedom, and under 


due regulation, ſhe was formed to give leſſons 
to all others +. 


ä 


* 


+ The reader will obſerve that the author, in this place 
ſpeaks as a perſon, who, bred up in the Romitſh faith, owes 


this compliment, even at the expence of his underſtanding 
to the church of which he is a member, 
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